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NEWEST FLY KILLING ot 
AND AGRICULTURAL INSECTICIDE 


MALATHION 


kills DDT “resistant” flies . 
has low toxicity to warm-blooded animals and humans. 
has residual effect up to 3 weeks. 


can be used as bait spray for flies around buildings, 
homes, yards, dumps, stables. 


@ effective and acceptable for use against many fruit, 
vegetable and ornamental pests. 


e accepted by USDA for use inside dairy barns. 


Powell offers Malathion concentrates in forms easily mixed for 
standard application procedures 

e 5 lb. per gallon Emulsion Concentrate. 

e@ 25% Dust Concentrate. 

e@ 25% Wettable Powder. 


Write for Technical Bulletin and full information — Dept. P-1. 


John Powell & Company 


One Park rience an York 16, N.Y. 


Soles Offices, Philodelphio - Pittsburgh - 
Fort Worth « Ov 


Representatives in Principal Cities of the World 


Chicago + 


maha - San Francisco + Atlanta 


LOOK TO POWELL...FOR CONSISTENT, 


TROUBLE-FREE 


DOT «. TOXAPHENE . BHC 
ROTENONE « SABADILLA «. PYRETHRUM & PYRIN 
ANTU « PIPERONYL BUTOXIDE « MALATHION 
ALLETHRIN «. TEPP . PARATHION «. ALDRIN . DILAN 
HEPTACHLOR .2,40842, 4, 5-17 


+ CHLORDANE « LINDANE 
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Twenty Years Ago=— 


Potash Company of America made its first 
contribution to American agriculture and 
industry by shipping its first car of Potash 
from the mines at Carlsbad. 


Today the Potash Company of America 
is the country’s largest producer of high 
grade Muriate of Potash. Another example 
of enlightened and progressive manage- 
ment possible in America, 


— POTASH COMPANY of AMERICA 
Carisbad, New Mexice 
General Sales Office... 1625 Eye Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Midwestern Sales Office... First National Bank Bldg., Peoria, I. 
Southern Sales Office... Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Carriers for soil pesticides 
We are leaders in developing 
granular grades for soil pesticide 
formulations. Write for samples 
and your copy of our new, 7-page 


report on this promising field. 


(ATTAPULGUS 
_ 4 


he 

never 
heard 

of 
Attaclay 


He ran into his trouble at the end of 
the chain of events. But other prob- 
back 


where toxicant first meets carrier in 


lems occur at the beginning 


a mill or blender. And that's where 
sorptive Attaclay opens your eyes 

by taking formulating problems in 
stride... by turning in a sterling 


carrier and diluent performance. 


Attaclay has the unfailing ability to 
make dry dust bases and wettable 
powders from any of the sticky, solid 
synthetic organic poisons. Its high 


efficiency is unaffected by the type 


ATTAPULGUS 


DEPT. P, 210 WEST 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, 


of mill or blender you use. Attaclay 
is a loyal ally when the load factor 
is light, or when you “push batches 
through” in the rush season. It’s a 
helpful equalizer when “‘technicals” 
vary, or when temperature and 
humidity hit bothersome extremes. 


Count on Attaclay to give you quicker 
and easier production of a dry, lump- 
free, premium product—and save cold 
cash all along the way. 


May we send you a generous free 
sample—and help you if technical 
questions arise? 


MINERALS & CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


PHILADELPHIA 5, PA, 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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This Month's Cover 


The Tennessee Valley Authority 
has become a real technological “experi- 
ment station’’ for the fertilizer industry 
Here is an overhead belt conveyor and 
storage bins for loading fused tricalcium 
hosphate into railroad cars See TVA 
are 4 page 44, this issue. JANUARY 1954 
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supplies the 2 key forms 

of nitrogen 
Contains 612% nitrate nitrogen — quick acting 
for early, vigorous growth. Contains 191% 
ammonia nitrogen — slower acting for sus 
tained growth through to harvest time. 


easy to use 
Pelletized and properly sized for flow. 
Easy to handle, ready to use for top dressing, 
side dressing and irrigation. 


now available 
F.0.B. all regular Atlantic and Gulf ports, 
shipped to the trade in even-weight bags. 
Write us today for a sample and further infor- 
mation. 


Sole Distributors for 
RUHR-STICKSTOFF AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 
Bochum, Germany 


established 1850 


600 Fifth Ave, New York 20, N. Y. 
Branch Offices: 
Moryland Trust Bidg., Baltimore, Md. 
208 South LaSalle St., Chicago, Il! 
Sevennah Bank & Trust Co. Bidg., Savannah, Ga. 
£01 Jackson St, Tampa, Fie 
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HAMMER MILLS 


For heavy duty crushing or grinding of virtually 
any mineral or chemical — Williams builds them to 
do a complete job in one operation! Primary and 
secondary crushers are unnecessary — extra founda- 
tions, conveyors, other equipment are eliminated! 
You can save up to 75°; on initial investment 

up to 50°; on grinding costs with the right Williams 

Hammer Mill! 


ROLLER 
MILLS 


WITH AIR 
SEPARATION 


For accurate, uniform 
pulverizing or blending. 
Instantly adjustable to 
finenesses down to 400 
mesh, even micron sizes, 
Dries and grinds simul- 
taneously. Automatic, 
self-adjusting feed. 
Many other exclusive 
engineering and con- 
struction features. Wil- 
liams Roller Mills have 
set new standards for 
product quality, output 
and economy. 


.>, 


2707 MN. BROADWAY 


ILLIAMS & 


HELIX-SEAL HAMMER MILLS 


For cleaner, safer dustless grinding of dry materials 

or non-clogging, accurate grinding of wet, sticky 
or greasy materials— to finenesses of 100 to 325 
mesh. Combines the advantages of a hammer mill 
with closed-circuit screw-type feed. No separators, 
fans or cyclones required. Available with steam or 
water jackets. Low investment— inexpensive to 


install and operate. 


WILLIAMS TESTING LABORATORY 


Consult Williams on any grinding, crushing, 
shredding or separation problem, no matter what 
the material. The most complete testing and 
research facilities are available without cost or 
obligation. Simply furnish enough raw material 
for a test run, and a sample or description of the 
finished product desired. 


4 «? 


ST, LOUIS 6, MO. 


) CRUSHERS —- GRINDERS CU REDDER 
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ne arserets INSECTICIDE | 
RAYMOND 


WHIZZER EQUIPPED 


ROLLER MILL 


THIS modern Raymond Roller Mill installation in scores 


of plants is proving its ability to handle all of the newer, 


as well as the standard, insecticide formulations . . . the 


complete job of pulverizing, blending and classifying in one 


integral unit of equipment, 


The following are some of the typical results: 


In one plant, a small Whizzer Type Roller 
Mill is pulverizing a 50/50 DDT mixture 
to a fineness of 99% passing 325-mesh, 
and delivering a uniform product at a 
capacity of 1200 to 1500 pounds per 
hour. 


In another plant, a Raymond High Side 


Roller Mill with Whizzer Separator is pro- 


ducing several grades of rotenone bear- 


ing roots at finenesses of 95% minus 200- 
mesh, 95% minus 100-mesh and 80% 
minus 100-mesh. Capacity range 600 to 
1750 pounds per hour. 


The Raymond Roller Mill is equally efhcient on sulphur- RAYMOND 
bearing formulations, as well as various concentrations of MILLS 
DDT, BHC, ‘Toxaphene, Chlordane and similar products. 


Ease of control, economy of operation, uniformity of produc 


Write for Raymond Bulletin 
No. 68. and let us know 


terial, make the Ray mond Roller Mill the best choice tor your type of product, so we 
your plant. can advise you on the 
proper equipment. 


tion, as well as clean, dustless, automatic handling of ma 
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COMBUSTION ENGINEERING, INC. 
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WATER-SOLUBLE (K,SO4 © 2MgSO«) 
DOUBLE SULFATE OF POTASH-MAGNESIA 


CONTAINS SOLUBLE MAGNESIUM 


THE FOURTH 
ELEMENT 


put it in the bag — put it on the bag 


Dealers are looking for the analysis on the bag that 
shows the fertilizer contains soluble magnesium, the 
fourth plant food element. In many « rop-growing areas 
from coast to coast, their farmer customers are 
getting finer quality, more profitable crops en mag- 
nesium-deficient soils when they use fertilizer con- 
taining soluble magnesium. 

More and more fertilizer manufacturers are in- 
cluding Sul-Po-Mag in their quality grades in order 
to supply soluble magnesium in the most practical 
and economical form. 

Sul-Po-Mag is a properly balanced combination of 
sulfate of magnesium and sulfate of potash. Both are 


2X, 


<Oy, 


water-soluble and immediately available to growing 
crops. Sul-Po-Mag is produced exclusively by Inter. 
national at Carlsbad, New Mexico, in bulk for mixed 
fertilizers and bagged for direct application. 

By including Sul-Po-Mag in the bag, you supply 
the farmer with a better quality fertilizer, properly 
balanced with the basic nutrients required for healthy 
crop growth and profitable yields. It will pay you... 
in added prestige and performance of your fertilizer 
..to include soluble magnesium—the fourth 
element in your quality grades. So...when you put 
it in the bag, put it on the bag, too: Nitrogen, 
Phosphate, Potash, Magnesium. 


MURIATE OF POTASH + SULFATE OF POTASH «+ SUL-PO-MAG 
Mined and Refined at Carlsbad by International for bertilicer Manufacturers 


Potash Division 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Ceneral Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
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Photo at right shows V-C engravers making 
printing plates. Well-designed, expertly 
printed bags have real sales appeal — put 
your product out front. Photo above shows . ——— 
one of V-C’'s multi-color printing presses. “A! : es wees 


THE BAG you use to package your product is only one 
of many items essential to your business success. Put 
to the V-C Bag Division, the manufacture of bet: 
bags is a full-time job. That’s why it will pay you to 
discuss your bag problems with a V-C representative 
Possibly he can make suggestions that will improve or 
lower the cost of your packaging. Let him tell you about 
V-C’s expert designing, printing, construction, and 
speedy service and delivery of V-C Multiwall Bags. 


A battery of sewing machines staffed by 
highly-trained operators and = inspectors 
Modern machinery, skilled operators, and 
diligent inspectors, mean better built, longer 
lasting V-C Bags for your product 


: wit), 
~ 
— 


ol = 7 Lal = al 1- 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corporation ¥ a 
BAG DIVISION: 9th and Perry Streets, Richmond 5, Virginia ie 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Ades Go * Wilminch a N - N rk, N.Y. © E. St. Louis. I incins 110 
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HIGRADE MURIATE OF POTASH 62/63% &,0 


A prize winner anywhere, this Angus steer has reached prime 
condition on top grade hay and feeds grown in rich soil. 


Soil retains its great natural wealth through the addition of 
fertilizers, many of them containing potash produced by the 
United States Potash Company. Potash enriches the soil, 
improves crop quality, builds resistance to disease, and 
increases product yield. 


The use of potash is an investment in the land that brings big 
returns in better crops and better business. 


ccmaan meu roan esto. NITED STATES POTASH COMPANY, INC. saypeenaraucan russe 
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Ix JUST A FEW SHORT YEARS aldrin has 
established an outstanding insecticide record. 
Its fast action against major crop pests has 
protected farm production and its low cost 
has meant widespread usage on many crops. 


Grasshoppers: 


From the test tube on, aldrin has been the inter- 
national “hopper-stopper.”” Whether halting 
the attacks of these voracious crop-eaters in 


Soil Insects | 


For example, the control of underground insects 


has now become economically possible with the 
development of aldrin. Aldrin is unsurpassed North America or ending the famines caused 
; . by its cousin, the locust, in the Middle East, 
for the control of major soil pests. ar: y 
; nothing approaches the incredible 99% control 
Here are just a few: of just ounces of aldrin per acre. 
roctworms 
wirewerms 
pera Cotton Insects 
chinch bugs : . - 
green — beetle larvae And aldrin has been a boon to King Cotton! 
European chafer grubs Its fast and low-cost control of the boll weevil 
has boosted yields and profits for thousands 


sugar beet maggots 


Japanese beetle larvae of growers. 


Dieldrin leads the parade of those 
organic insecticides which have long re- 
sidual action. And it controls a very wide 
variety of insects. For that reason, dieldrin 
is a fine stock item to meet the needs of 
growers around the year. Here are a few 
examples of dieldrin’s versatility: 


Cotton Turf Insects Aldrin and dieldrin can be form- 
bell weevil + chetpe ante - Japanese beetle larvae ulated into dusts, wettable powders, 
cutworms - plant bugs white grubs - chinch bugs 

emulsible concentrates, and gran- 


ules—all common formulations. 
Your sales of these insecticides are 


Public Health Pests Vegetables 

Reussiiiss - mesquitess tuber flea beetles - leaf miners backed by State and Federal rec- 
fleas - ticks onion thrips - root maggots 7 . 
ommendations, the finest of tech- 
nical service, and a comprehensive 
Fruit Cereal and Forage Crops advertising campaign. You'll find 
. am route armyworme - alfalfa weevil them good products to offer to your 
catfacing"’ insects chinch bugs 
customers. 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
CHEMICAL PARTNER OF INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 
P. O. BOX 2171, DENVER 1, COLORADO 
Atianta - Houston - Los Angeles - New York 
San Francisco - St. Louis - Jackson, Miss. - Portiand, Oregon NZ 
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WUCT/-WALL BAGS 


A FOR PROMPT SERVICE FROM 


THREE STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
4 PLANTS 


WELLSBURG, W. VA. 


fy 


=! "DM ARLOTTE, 


KONG 


- PINE BLUFF, ARK. 


We have now moved into our new modern factory at 
Charlotte, North Carolina—another step in our program 
of constantly improving service to our customers. 

Hammond " personalized service” is more than a slogan. 
Call our nearest representative. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. = ATLANTA, GA. HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. 


New YORK, N.Y. BLUEFIELD, VA. 
General Offices: Wellsburg, W.Va. 


DALLAS, TEXAS CHICAGO, Mi. 
LIGONIER, PA. AKRON, OHIO Plants in Wellsburg, W.Va., Pine Bluff, Ark., 


MINMEAPOUS, MINN. CHARLOTTE, N.C. and Charlotte, N.C. 
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--eby using modern mining facilities and 
up-to-date processes to produce HIGH-K* Muriate 


Southwest Potash Corporation 
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t c OR SMALL 


STURTEVANT buiilde them all... 


Each designed to produce 
maximum Fertilizer output 


For over 71 years, Sturtevant Mill Company has been 
closely associated with the fertilizer industry . . . designing 
and supervising the construction of complete plants, and 
building quality machinery from individual machines for 
specific applications to complete processes, that speeds up 
fertilizer output, reduces overall production costs. 

A recognized leader in the industry, Sturtevant Mill with 
its vast fertilizer manufacturing experience and know-how 
can effect operating economies for you. 

Whether you plan to build a new plant, modernize or buy 
new equipment, it will pay you to consult Sturtevant Mill. 
Our engineers, specialists in fertilizer manufacture, are 
available for consultation. Ask for their services, today. 
You will keep ahead with Sturtevant. 


Continuous Den or 
Botch Den and Excavator 


for producing superphosphote. 


STURTEVANT MILL Company 


123 CLAYTON STREET, BOSTON 22, MASSACHUSETTS 


Designers of Complete Plents and Menvtecturers of CRUSHERS - GRINDERS . SEPARATORS - CONVEYORS - MECHANICAL DENS ond EXCAVATORS - ELEVATORS + MIXERS 
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a blossoming market 


for profits... 


soluble fertilizers 
with Monsanto 
phosphates 


More repeat business—that’s one of 

the reasons why concentrated soluble 
fertilizers are a growing favorite with 
increasing numbers of fertilizer producers. 
Customers come back for more esa 
easy-to-use soluble fertilizers can be 
“region-rated” to the soil needs in scores 
of localities. 


Monsanto's concentrated soluble nutrients 
also have other important advantages. 
Chese dependable compounds require less 
bulk storage and handling because of 

their high concentration of active plant 
nutrients. They permit closely controlled 
formulation because of their pure basic 
ingredients. Equally important, they are 
available in quantity from an assured 
source of supply —Monsanto, world’s 

—y largest producer of elemental 
phosphorus. 


Write today 
for your copy 
ii =! of booklet 
“Concentrated Water 
Soluble Fertilizers’’ to 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Inorganic 
Chemicals Division, 
1700 South Second St., SERVING INDUSTRY 
St. Louis 4, Missouri. wich SERVES MANKIND 
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DIAMOND K.-101 is the miticide which has proven so effective 
against mites which destroy citrus and grape crops . . . figs, 
plums and prunes .. . peaches and a wide variety of nuts. Its 
potent residual and ovacidal actions control these damage-caus- 
ing pests at their source. 

DIAMOND K-101 (p-chlorophenyl p-chlorobenzene sulfo- 
nate) is a mite specific and is effective against a long list of 
spider mites including: European Red, Citrus Red, Atlantic, 
Pacific, Willamette, Six - Spotted, Two - Spotted, Brown Al- 
mond and Clover mites. 


Por technical assistance, delivery and price data, contact 
DIAMOND~one of the basic producers of insecticides and 


herbicides. 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 


DIAMOND 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


¢ DDT © 2.4-D Weed 
« BHC Killers 

¢ LINDANE © 2,4,5-T Brush 
¢ MITICIDE K-101 Killers 

¢ HEXACHLOROBENZENE 


and many other chemicals that belp farm- 
ers, gardeners, cattlemen and orchardists. 


Organic Chemicals Division 


80 LISTER AVE., NEWARK 5, N. J. + Plants: Newark, N. J. and Houston, Tex. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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Only one shot out of the more than 100 per 
game is the decisive margin in many contests 
between evenly matched teams. But it is 
enough to make the difference. 


With multiwall sacks, too, strong 

contenders are matched to excel in H T D S 
supplying your needs. There are differences 

between their services and their sacks Multiwall 5 
which, taken individually, may seem 

small. But over the whole season, these extra 
points are enough to make the difference. 


oS *g 
ie fs 
oan , 
. 

GUARANTEE 4 “Uifference. 


—with your assurance of 


conmarerery su 


» 
ta 


If you haven't checked on your packing and 
shipping costs recently, do so now 
when your profits are 
squeezed between 
rising costs and lower 
selling prices. You 
will find the extra 
points Hudson 
can give you 
make tangible 
~savings— enough~ 
—tomake the 


° 


‘ 


HERE’S ONE EXTRA POINT FOR YOUR PACKING 
. . » Hudson's 39-point Inspection and Test Program 

From tree planting to finished sacks, Hudson controls and supervises 
the production of your multiwall sacks. With no less than 39 inspection 
and testing steps along the production line, Hudson has gone well beyond 
the call of duty to make certain the sacks you get will perform to your 
complete satisfaction. Because of this thorough testing, Hudson can give 
you a written guarantee of satisfaction. See for yourself the complete story 
of how Hudson multiwalls are produced. Send the coupon below for the 
book on how Hudson sacks are made, inspected and guaranteed. 
Illustrated with over one hundred action photographs. 


: HUDSON PULP AND PAPER CORP. 
£ > —on delivery, storage DEPT. AC-1 505 Park Avenue 
and inventory control New York 22, N. Y. 
Yes! We'd like a copy of the profusely illustrated free book on Hudson 
multiwall sacks, and details on the Hudson guarantee 


OO 2 TITLE — 


COMPANY. " — — 


0 - a 
C—O — ZONE STATE 


Write 505 Park Avenue, New York 22, for nearest district sales office. 


Offices from coast to coast 
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Re Ni ,9 St A 
Paes i ae 
The farmer who buys fertilizer wants good results from every sack of 
fertilizer he buys — that’s what builds his profits. Manufacturers, 
such as yourself, are equally anxious for consistent and uniform results 
because that’s how you build a repeat business — and that’s what 


builds your profits. Uniformity is an important factor to you and to 


the farmer. It's enough to make the difference! 


Uniformity is also important in the Multiwall Sacks you use to package 
your product. Sacks that are consistently uniform can mean triple 
savings for you — savings in machine time — savings in labor — 


savings in material 


Hudson Multiwall Sacks are guaranteed to be uniform. Every sack 
you buy is just like every other one — no need to stop production for 
machine adjustment. Hudson's 39 point test and inspection program 
assures satisfaction. Investigate Hudson Multiwalls and see how 


uniformity can save your money 


Check over this list of 100% services that 
Hudson Muitiwall Sacks offer you. 


Mail the coupon on the other side of this page 
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HEPTACHLO 
eu, ‘ > 
FREE... 
. . . here’s a carefully prepared collection of free ad- 
vertising materials to help boost your profits through 
increased sales of Chlordane and Heptachlor. The 
pamphlets, booklets, window streamers, self-mailers and 
formulating information will make your selling easier 
and more effective. 
No Form 
18 Chlordane for Household Insect Control 314 Chlordane for Effective Control of Alfalfa Weevils 
20 Chlordone for the Control of Swine Monge 315 Chlordane Controls Turf Insects | 
23 Chlordane for Japanese Beetle Control 316 Chlordane Controls Wireworms in Tobacco 7 
Transplant Water 
4 Chlordane f sh Control ? 
- = aaa -- ee 317 Chlordane for Effective Termite Control 
ered 318 Mosquito Control with Chlordane 
32 Control of Pests on Dogs with Chlordane Formulations 319 Chlordane Controls Lawn Insects 
33 Ants (Chlordane 320 Control Chiggers with Chlordane 
36 Chlordane for Fly Control 321 Effective Termite Control with Chlordane 
37 Chlordane for the Control of Onion Insect Pests 322 Chlordane for Control of Cottle Lice and Ticks 
38 Chiordane for Soil infesting Insect Control 323 Chlordane Controls Wireworms in Potatoes 
39 Chlordane for Control of Box-Eider Bugs 324 Heptachior Controls Wireworms on Potatoes 
41 Chlerdene for Cobbese Contead 325 Potato Wireworm broadside) Chlordane 
ne Se Se ee ae 326 Control Cotton Insects with Heptachlor 
42 Chlordane for Control of Strawberry Insect Pests 327 Cotton Insect (broadside) Heptachlor 
47 Chlordane for European Earwig Control 328 How to Control Alfalfa Weevils with Heptachlor 
48 Chlordane for Seed Treatment 329 Alfalfa Weevil broadside Nepiachtor 
49 Heptachlor for Control cf Mosquitoes 330 Chlordane Controls Corn Root worms 
50 Heptochlor for the Control of Eye Grats 331 Alfalfa Weevil Window Streamer—Heptachior 
$1 Mestechier Grenuler F lot 332 Cotton Insect Window Streamer—Heptachior 
ee ee eee 333 Lown Insect Window Streamer—Chiordane 
52 Heptachlor for Control of Onion Maggots 334 Chlordane Controls Strawberry Root Weevils 
53 Heptochlor for Control of Rootworms on Peanuts 174 Velsicol Chlordane 
54 Heptachlor for Sand Fly Control 209 Subterranean Termite Control with Chlordane ; 
Advertising Dept. A 
VELSICOL CORP. 
VELSICOL 330 £. Grand Ave, Chicago 1), il 
CORPORATION Please send me copies of these circled free advertising 
materials, Wo, 18, 20, 23, 24, 30, 32, 33, 36, 37, 38, 39, 41, 42, 
Division of Arvey Corporation 47,486.49 50, 51, 52 53, 54. Form 314, 315, 316, 317, 316, 319, 
° 320, 321, 322, 323, 324, 325, 326, 327, 328, 329, 330, 331, 332 
333, 334, 174, 209 
General Offices and Laboratories a 
330 E. Grand Ave., Chicago 11, Ii! Nome ; 
e ‘ 
Export Division Address City & Stote 
100 £. 42nd St. New York 17, ".¥ 
: 
\ ; ~ : 
WANS “ee Soe Tagy: $ 
eee h 
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—ninimum pure — 
100%. ORTHO Lindan 


f true 
ny eality actually 
higher than serge 
Government requir 
for pure Lindane. 


‘advantages: EERE 


: he a a —chemically stable. 


*k ORTHO Lindane is a truly amazing insecticide offering high 
potency, rapid action, and residual control. Kills more than 200 
varieties of insects by contact, vapor action, and stomach poison, 


always—you profit with ORTHO 


For complete information, “Story of Lindane,” write: 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORP. 


Linden, N. J. Goldsboro, N.C. Whittier, Calif. 
Maryland Heights, Mo. Shreveport, La. Fresno, Calif. 
Fennville, Mich Orlando, Florida Sen Jose, Calif. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Caldwell, Idaho Sacramento, Calif. 
Medina, N.Y. Phoenix, Ariz. Portland, Ore. 


Home Office: Richmond, California 
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DDT DUST CONCENTRATE 


75% DDT WETTABLE POWDER 


AS yOu like it... 


when you want it! 


You say where and when. Michigan Chemical will be there with a 
fast, dependable supply of DDT, exactly as you want it. 

Whether for compounding, packaging or direct application, 
DDT by Michigan Chemical is always of exceptionally high purity 
and uniformity. Write today for complete catalog of Michigan 
Chemical products including a wide choice of DDT concentrations 


and other agricultural chemicals. 


Saint Louis, Michigan 


MICHIGAN CHEMICAL CORPORATION + 


EASTERN SALES OFFICE: 230 Park Avenve 
New York 17, New York 


PHARMACEUTICAL AND AGR@ICULTUBAL CHEMICALS 
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YOU CAN USE THIS NEW EMULSIFIER FOR 
BOTH HERBICIDES AND PESTICIDES! 


Armour’s Emulsifier 


bait ee 


— a 


A glee 


ARMOUR CHEMICAL DIVISION 


Armour and Company * 1355 W. 31st Street © Chicago 9, Illinois 
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does both jobs efficiently at less cost! 


JAN JARY, 1954 


Emulsifier 1869 is good news to compouncers and formula- 
tors. It eliminates buying two or more emulsifiers for herbicide 
and pesticide operations because it does both jobs equally well. 
And it saves you money because performance tests have proved 
that Emulsifier 1869 can be used in smaller quantities to do 
the same job as other emulsifiers. No oil separation, and out- 
standing performance in hard water are other reasons why 
Emulsifier 1869 is perfect for both herbicides and pesticides. 


Emulsifier 1869 is a combination of Armour's emulsifiers 
blended to give maximum emulsifying properties and both 
soft and hard water emulsion stability. It is soluble in aromatic, 
chlorinated and polar solvents, but insoluble in naphthas and 
kerosene. Although it was originally developed for Toxaphene, 
it has proved to be an excellent emulsifier for Chlordane, 
Lindane, DDT, and low volatile esters of both 2, 4-D (dichloro- 
phenoxyacetic) and 2,4,5-T (trichlorophenoxyacetic) acid at 
concentrations of 244-10%, depending upon the particular 
toxicant used. 


Emulsifier 1869 may be added directly to the herbicide with- 
out use of solvent. Concentrations of 5-10% are recommended. 
It successfully emulsifies Isopropyl 2,4-D, Butoxyethanol ester 
of 2,4,5-T, Propylene glycol butyl ether ester of 2,4,5-T and 
Iso-octyl ester of 2,4,5-T. 

Your own tests will convince you of the advantages of 
Emulsifier 1869. Send the coupon with your letterhead for a 
free sample. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


Armour Chemical Division 
1355 W. 3st Street, Chicago 9, Illinois 
Please send me: [] A free sample of Emulsifier 1869 


() Tech. Bull. E-4, Emulsifiers for 
Toxicants 


(CD Product Data Bull. for Emulsifier 
1869 


Name_— Title 


Firm 


Address 


City. Zone State 
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The fro: Complex of Ethylenec::imine Tetraacetic Acid 


A-¥ree-Flowing Non-Hygroscopic ‘ owder=I2% Tron Content 


The iron comp! . of «thylenediamine 
tetraacetic atid bo» produced 
seMsationsl reaw!is in curing iren 
deGtiencics in citrus crops, Work now 
being done on many other crops 
iMdicates that similar results are 
posible. For samples of Glyoo's Trou 
Tetrine, 12% iron content, and further 
information abou: its use in preventing 
and curicg iron ««ficiencies, please 
adress your request to Dept. AC, | 
Glyco Products Co., Inc. 

26 Coart St., Brooklyn }, N, Y. 


Other Glyeo Ethylenediamine 
Tetraacetic Acid Products: 
Wetrine Acid 
Sodium Tetrine Liquid 
Sodium Tetrine 
Liquid Conc. 
Ivtrasodium Tetrine 


Other powdered 
Sodium Tetrines 
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A WIDE VARIETY OF EUROPEAN CORN BORER 
VEGETABLE AND SUGAR CANE BORER 
LIVESTOCK INSECTS CRANBERRY FRUIT WORM 


ATION HAZARDS 


NO APPLIC > RESIDUE PROBLEMS 


N 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BOTANICAL DRUG HOUSE 


SB. PENICK ye COMPANY 


paeiene URCH STREET NEW YORK 7 NY ie i) - WEST DIVISION STREET CHICAGO 10 Mi 
Fetaqinain CGntionde 7 71070 Ww Mh Yel em “Mo sos ~ pelt 
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Quality Controlled from 
Coal-to-Drum 


Ever wonder why a tailor-made suit looks so good and 
wears so well? It’s because the tailor selects bis own 
quality materials and tailors the suit to the man. In our 
basic and integrated plant, we're able to do the same 
thing with Pittsburgh Agricultural Chemicals. We 
closely control every step of production, right from 
the coal to the drum. Then we now the purity and 
performance of our products in the field will meet our 
rigid “Standard for Quality.” 


Prompt Deliveries and 
Uninterrupted Supplies 


When spot infestations occur, and when an unexpected 
demand for a certain chemical occurs, you'll be glad 
once again you can buy Pittsburgh. For our basic 
position allows us to continue production, regardless 
of market scarcities, and to make prompt shipments 
to your area. Remember: When you buy Pittsburgh 
Agricultural Chemicals, you're assured of top-quality 
products plus prompt, dependable supplies. Always 
specify Pittsburgh by name! 


ORGANIC INSECTICIDES, Benzene Hexachloride, Toxophene, ODT, 
Aldrin, Dieldrin, Chlordane 

ORGANIC PHOSPHATE INSECTICIDES, Porathion Wettable 
Powders, Parathion Liquid Concentrate, Syston. 

WEED KNLERS, 2.4.0 Acid, 2,4-0 Amine Concentrotes, 2,4-0 
Ester Formuloted Concentrates, 2,4-D Sodium Salt Monohydrote, 
04 (Lew Volatile 2,4-0 Ester), C4 Pre-Emergence Weed Killer, 
2,4,5.T Formulations 

FUNGICIDES, SEED DISINFECTANTS, COTTON SPRAYS AND 
DUSTS, AND OTHER SPECIAL AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. 


COAL CHEMICALS + AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS + FINE CHEMICALS + PROTECTIVE COATINGS + PLASTICIZERS + ACTIVATED CARBON + COKE + CEMENT «+ PIG IRON 
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Keeping fertilizers "On the if un’ 


REALIZING their product is one 
that cannot “cake-up” and still survive 
in a competitive market, leading pro- 
ducers of fertilizer use one of the Celite 
Mineral Fillers as a standard “anti- 
caking” ingredient. 

The ability of Celite Fillers to keep a 
product free-flowing results from their 


, y7Z/ FL v77 
re 


a 


high absorption properties and unique 
diatom structure—properties which 
make them unusually effective safe- 
guards against caking in deliquescent 
materials. They are two of the unusual 
physical characteristics that adapt these 
diatomaceous silica powders to numer- 
ous industrial uses. 


THESE CELITE PROPERTIES BENEFIT MANY TYPES OF PRODUCTS 


Because of their inertness and great bulk per 
unit of weight, Celite Mineral Fillers make 
ideal bulking agents for powders and pastes. 
Their tiny multi-shaped particles interlace to 
stiffen and strengthen admixtures. The mi- 
croscopically small facets of these particles 
diffuse light so effectively that they can be 
utilized to impart any desired degree of flat- 
ness to a surface film. Their light, porous 
mature improves suspension, helps prevent 


JM 
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segregation. And their porous, thin-walled 
cellular structure imparts a delicate non- 
scratching abrasive action. 

You may find Celite the “extra something”’ 
needed to lift your product above competi- 
tion. Why not discuss its application to your 
problem with a Celite engineer? Or write for 
further information and samples to Johns- 
Manville, Box 60, New York 16, N. Y. In 
Canada: 199 Bay St., Toronto, Ont. 


Johns-Manville CELITE 


CHECK LIST OF PRODUCT 
BENEFITS OBTAINABLE 
AT LITTLE COST WITH 
CELITE MINERAL FILLERS 


@ Added Bulk 

@ Better Suspension 

@ Faster Cleaning Action 

@ Greater Absorption 

@ Improved Color 

@ Better Dielectric 
Properties 

@ More Durable Finish 

@ Increased Viscosity 

@ Elimination of Caking 

@ Higher Melting Point 

@ Better Dry Mixing 

@ Improved Dispersion 


rtp How Celite Mineral Fillers make a product free-flowing... | 
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Wherever you live, it's probable that the crops 


grown there can benefit from insecticides 


based on toxaphene (chlorinated camphene 
67-69% Cl). Recommended for effective con- 
trol of more than 150 different species of in- 
sect pests, toxaphene dusts and sprays are 
helping to protect food, feed and fiber crops 
—to increase yields throughout the world. 
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Editorial 


COMMENTS 


WAVE of scare stories based on the 
supposed hazard of toxic insecticide 
residues has again appeared in many 
newspapers over the course of the 

past few weeks, leading to the belief in some 
quarters that the stage might be getting set for 
some fearless government bureau head to ride 
up on his white horse and issue an edict which 
would effectively strike down the “food poison- 
ers” and defend the dear public, so beloved by 
bureau heads, from the supposed fearful hazard 
to its food supply. As a matter of fact, one of 
the weekly news letter-tip sheets, which makes 
a habit of being right more often than wrong, 
recently came out with a prediction that the 
government “will write tighter rules in ’54’”’.. . 
“thinks public needs more protection from resi- 
due on fruits and vegetables.” 

Those interested for one reason or another in 
getting new and much tougher legislation or 
regulations affecting pesticide use have very 
plausible arguments, and a case which can readily 
be presented so as to arouse the public and stimu- 
late legislative action. It is the type case that 
can be rebutted successfully only by presenting, 
as often and as loudly and prominently as pos- 
sible, the contradictory facts, —of which inci- 
dentally there are a great volume. 

For example, Dr. Robert Metcalf, of the Uni- 
versity of California, Riverside, one of the coun- 
try’s leading entomologists, lost no time last 
month in answering the charge brought by a 
Connecticut physician that widespread use of 
DDT has increased the incidence of disease in 
man and animals over the past ten years. Dr. 
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Metcalf noted that there is “absolutely no proof” 
to substantiate this charge. “There is no evi- 
dence,” he asserted, “that DDT has caused any 
new diseases.” 

Dr. P. J. Chapman, head of the department 
of entomology of the New York State Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Geneva, N.Y., adds 
his informed opinion to the overwhelming weight 
of scientific evidence which agrees with Dr. Met- 
calf’s side of the case. Says he, in an article which 
appeared originally in the New York State Horti- 
cultural Society News Letter, and which is re- 
printed in this issue of Agricultural Chemicals 
(pg. 37) “no one has ever been killed or made 
definitely ill, to the writer’s knowledge, by eating 
foods that may have borne traces of spray resi- 
dues.” 

A similar opinion is held by Dr. W. J. Hayes, 
Jr., chief of the toxicology section of the U.S. 
Public Health Service Technical Development 
Laboratories, who recently concluded on the basis 
of extensive studies on DDT made in the labora- 
tories that “the danger of chronic toxicity is 
negligible.” 

The statement by Dr. Chapman summarizes 
the whole situation very well when he cautions 
the public that current concern over the possible 
hazard of spray residues may well be classed as 
“straining at a gnat,” for he warns that “without 
pesticides we would not be able to produce suff- 
cient food to feed this nation.”” His message is 
an important one, — not only for the pesticide 
industry alone, but for the farmer and food 
packer as well, and particularly for the millions 

(Continued on Page 131) 
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Two Cornell Entomologists 
Discuss Working Properties 


Granular Insecticides 


RANULATED insecticides 
would appear for several rea 
sons, to be ideal for treatment 

of loose-turf, permanent, hillside pas 
ture. Because of their particle weight, 
drift of toxicants to nearby pastures 
is eliminated. They penetrate the pas- 
ture foliage instead of remaining on 
the leaves to create a possible residue 
hazard. This penetration brings the 
particles near the roots of the grasses 
where, aided by precipitation, they 
soon penetrate to the level of grub 
activity. Granular materials can be ap- 
plied by any one of several machines 
commonly available on most farms 

The early successes of Farrar 

(1953) and 
granulated insecticides for the control 


others in the use of 


of soil-inhabiting and other insects 
prompted the authors to try such 
formulations of several insecticides for 
the control of the European chafer, a 
destructive annual grub of pasture sod 
in central New York. While from a 
practical point of view granular ma 
terials app. ared to be ideal for treat 
ing pastures, information was needed 
to determine if such formulations 
were as effective for the control of the 
grubs of the European chafer as con 
ventional formulations of the same 
insecticides 

Earlier work by Burrage and 
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Gyrisco (1952 & 195 ‘) had indicated 


that aldrin, dieldrin, heptachlor and 
conventional dusts and 


ideal for the 


‘ hlordane as 
spray formulations, wer 
control of the grubs of the European 


Hence thes 


proven effective concentrations along 


chafer insecticides at 
with toxaph ne, an exp ‘rimental ma 
terial, were chosen for trial as granu 
lar formulations (Table 1). All of the 
insecticides except aldrin were im 
pregnated on 30 to 60 mesh “Atta 
clay."** Aldrin was impregnated on 
tobacco waste, the bulk of which 


would be retained by a 60 mesh 
screen 

A complete randomized block 
experiment in which the treatments 
were replicated four times was laid 
out in a heavily infested pasture near 


Newark, New York 


one-hundredth of an acre in size. All 


The pl ts were 


plots were treated with a small hand 
operated fertilizer spreader 

In trial runs of the machine, 
difhculty was encountered in distrib 
uting uniformly the small amount of 
toxicant needed for each plot. Al 
though the spreader had an adjustable 
gravity feed outlet and a narrow rib 
bon vane feeder, it was impossible to 
adjust the machine so that the small 
amount of insecticide could be dis 


tributed evenly over the entire plot 


Using aldrin, which came as a 
2 per cent proprietary tobacco by 
product formulation, a somewhat 
more even distribution was obtained 
in trial runs but even with this ma 
terial, which had a greater bulk 
density than the Attaclay formula 
tions, it was impossible to achieve 
good even coverage. There is no ques 
tion that the greater bulk and slower 
flow of the tobacco stems is superior 
to Attaclay where a slower flowabil 
ity is desired 


It was soon apparent that fur 
ther dilution of the impregnated 
granules to provide greater bulk was 
necessary if even coverage of the plots 
was to be achieved. Since addition of 


inert granules to the impregnated 
granules would change the formula 
tion of the impregnated insecticide, 
it was decided that an inert dust of 
a different specific gravity should be 
added so that each constituent would 
perform independently. In this way, 
the granulated insecticide would act 
in the mix approximating its perform 
ance in the original impregnated gran 


ular formulation 


Trial calibrations using such 
mixtures proved to be highly suc 


Theref: re Cac h 


was weighed out accurately for each 


cessful insecticide 
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George G. Gyrisco 
and W. G. Evans* 


Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 


by 


plot and was diluted with pyrophyllite 
ina ribbon mill to make up 4 pounds 
All the plots were treated using such 
mixtures on August 6. These treat 
ments were followed by heavy rains 
on August 8, 9 and 10, which 
amounted to 2.36 inches of precipita 
tion, greatly aiding the rapid pene 
tration of the insecticides into the 
oil 

On August 11, five days after 
treatment, grass samples for residue 
inalysis were taken in all the treated 
plots. A wire frame enclosing | 
square foot was thrown into each plot 
4 times and the area enclosed was 
clipped with a pair of lawn clippers 
The sixteen 1 square foot grass sam 
ples were composited for each treat 
ment, sub-sampled and prepared for 
insecticide residue analysis. These 
residue data, when completed, will be 
presented in a later paper. 

On October 16, four 1 square 
foot samples chosen at random were 
dug with a shovel to a depth of 1 
foot in each plot and hand sorted for 
third instar grubs. These data are 
presented in Table |! 

It is rather obvious from the 
table that aldrin, dieldrin, heptachlor 


* The authors wish to acknowledge the as- 
sistance of D. G. Harcourt, A. A. Muka, 
H. H. Neunzig and M. G. Savos in part of 
the work reported in this paper 

** Product of Attapulgus Minerals & Chemicals 
Corp Philadelphia 
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and chlordane all gave excellent con 
trol of the European chafer. Toxa 
phene while giving some control was 
unsatisfactory at the concentrations 
used in this experiment. Dieldrin at 
the rate of 2 pounds per acre of act 
ual toxicant gave a significantly better 
kill of grubs than did chlordane at 10 
pounds of actual toxicant per acre 
but this difference is not great enough 
to be of practical importance. For all 
purposes one can say that aldrin, diel 
drin, heptachlor and chlordane at 
the dosages used as granular insecti 
cides gave excellent control of the 
European chafer grub and were about 


equal in their toxicity. 


In comparing the results of 
‘ranular insecticides with those of 
onventional formulations of the same 
insecticides, (see Burrage and Gyris 
co, 1952 & 1953) one can readily see 
that the granular formulation was 
equal to conventional dust and spray 
formulations in toxicity and speed of 
action under the conditions of this ex- 
periment. Further work on residual 
toxicity and work under adverse con 
ditions is necessary before final con 
clusions can be reached as to the long- 
term effectiveness of such formula 


trons 


Summary 


Granular formulations of al 


drin, dieldrin, and heptachlor at the 


TABLE 1. 


rate of 1 and 2 pounds of actual tox 
icant per acre, chlordane at 10 pounds 
and toxaphene at 10 and 20 pounds 
of actual toxicant per acre were tried 
for the control of the grubs of the 
European chafer. Aldrin, dieldrin, 
heptachlor and chlordane gave speedy 
and excellent control of the grubs. 
From a practical point of view there 
were no differences in the toxicity of 
these insecticides at the dosages tried. 
Toxaphene at both concentrations was 


inferior to the other materials 


Both Attaclay and tobacco 
were tried as granular bases for the 
impregnated insecticides. The impreg- 
nated tobacco stems having greater 
bulk were easier to control in apply- 
ing small rates of actual toxicant per 
acre using a small hand-operated fer- 
tilizer spreader, but even with tobac- 
co stems further dilution of a 2 per 
cent proprietary formulation was 
necessary to permit an even applica’ 


tion of the toxicant. ®*® 
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Material’ Act. Tox. 
Ibs. /A 

Dieldrin 2 
l 

Aldrin 2 
l 

Heptachlor 2 
l 

Chlordane 10 
Toxaphene 20 
10 


Untreated 


No Grubs Per Cent 
Per Cu. Ft.* Reduction 
1.0 95.7 : 
1.4 94.0 
2.0 91.5 
3.3 86.0 
2.9 87.7 
4.4 81.3 
44 85.5 
1,2 $2.3 
12.5 46.8 
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L.S.D. at 1 per cent level 3.1 


L.S.D. at 5 per cent 


1. Applied August 6, 1953 
Samples taken October 16, 1953 


level 2 
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A Well Qualified Senator 
Discusses the Question: 


What's Ahead for the 


American Farmer? 


MERICANS are 


of what we call “the American 


justly proud 
way of life.” Our civiliza 
tion is the envy of the entire world 
Our people enjoy the highest standard 
of living that any people have known 
We hear great pacans of praise for 
the industrial machine that has 
brought these blessings into being, and 
we are entitled to boast of our skilled 
craftsmen, of our assembly lines, of 
our methods of mass production. We 
can boast of American labor, for our 
man produces more than does his 
counterpart in any part of the world 
It is, unfortunate 
that industry and its comrades so 
thoroughly dominate the education, 
the habits of thought, and the means 
of communication of the American 
people that most of them have come 
to look on our industrial machine as 
the source of all the good things of 
this life 


Farmers do not have publicity 
Therefore, generation after 


however, rather 


agents. 
generation of young city Americans 
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grow to manhood unconscious of the 
importance of agriculture. There is 
little very real awareness of how com 
pletely the very existence of every 
person, from day to day, depends 
There is 


little consciousness of the world of 


upon the American farmer 


organic life and growth upon which 
farming is based, and the tremendous 
improvement that has taken place in 
farming methods. 

This ignorance of life on the 
farm and the importance of American 
agriculture to the national economy 
is even manifested at times in the halls 
of Congress and in the executive 
branch of the 
school books and histories discuss the 
industrial revolution but they say 
little of the equally dramatic agricul- 
Farming is now an 


government. Our 


tural revolution 
exacting science. It has more than 
kept pace with the tec hnological de- 
velopments of industry. The output 


per man hour of labor on the farms 
*Address delivered at the Fall Convention of 


The National Fertilizer Association, Atlanta, 
Georgia, November 16-18, 1953. 


is now more than two and one-third 
times what it was 40 years ago. Most 
of this gain has occurred in the last 
15 years 

Within the lifetime of many 
people living today, nearly half of 
our population was engaged in farm- 
ing. Despite that, there were occa- 
sional shortages of some particular 
types of food or fiber. Today, less 
than 15 percent of our total popula- 
tion is engaged in farming, but farm- 
ing practices have so greatly improved, 
the development of fertilization and 
plant-feeding has attained such new 
efficiency, and we have developed such 
productive farm machines that though 
the total population engaged in farm- 
ing continues to decrease, the out- 
put from our farms has vastly in- 
creased. 

Our people are supplied more 
food and fiber than any civilization in 
human history has ever enjoyed. Out 
of our abundance we have shipped 
vast quantities abroad and have pre- 
vented starvation in other lands. We 
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hear complaints about the high cost 
of food—it is well to bear in mind 
that the farmers’ part of the con- 
sumers’ dollar is shrinking every year, 
while the cost of food has increased 
in common with every other com- 
modity on the American market. The 
cost of food today takes no larger 
percentage of the average income of 
the American citizen than it ever has 
before 

The American farmer and the 
related industries have made a great 
contribution to victories in two World 
Wars. This was accomplished under 
great difficulties. When we acclaim 
the mighty machines of war that are 
produced by American industry, we 
must not overlook the part played by 
the American farmer in this war pro- 
duction. Napoleon stated the matter 
very simply when he said “an army 
travels on its stomach.” Atomic 
weapons, jet planes, tanks, guided 
missiles, artillery, all of our great 
weapons, will prove to be of no avail 
in any future emergency unless we 
have ample quantities of food and 
fiber to sustain those who handle 
those weapons 

Food and clothing are being 
used as instruments of foreign policy 
in the cold war which now grips the 
world. These commodities have helped 
to blunt the edge of communist 
propaganda against the capitalistic 
system. It is very difficult to influence 
a man by mere words whose life has 
been saved by food or clothing pro 
duced by free men. 

The fertilizer industry is en- 
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by 
Hon. Richard Russell 


United States Senator from Georgia 


titled to a salute for its part in this 
record of increasing production. By 
research, patient developments, the in 
dustry has developed fertilizers to fit 
different types of soil and the varying 
plants. By placing a chart that shows 
increase of farm production along 
side one that shows the increased 
consumption of fertilizer, one will 
find that the two have kept pace. 


Farm Income Down 


ESPITE the amazing record of 

production of the American 
farmer, his income today is sliding 
downward. It is sliding downward at 
a time when the income of every other 
group in this Nation, every other seg 
ment of our population, stands at a 
new high. That is true whether it is 
on a per capita basis or considered on 
a group basis. We know that the 
national income has reached a new 
high point this year. While that has 
been happening, farm income has gone 
down 

The way it appears now, the 
net income of the American farmer 
this year will be a billion and a half 
dollars less than it was in 1952. This 
depression on the farm in the midst 
of prosperity is eating up the capital 
assets of the American farmer. The 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics es- 
timates that the total assets of all 
farmers will be $9 billion less by the 
end of 1953 than they were on Jan- 
uary 1 of this year. 


A short-sighted viewpoint is 
that since only 22 to 24 million people 


live on the farm, (around 15 percent 
of our population), the downward 


trend in farm income will not greatly 
affect our total economy. However, 
those figures tell only a part of the 
story. The Department of Agricul- 
ture, through a long and careful study, 
has developed the fact that about 45 
percent of the nation’s gainfully em- 
ployed depend directly or indirectly 
on agricultural activities and related 
endeavors. Therefore, when we speak 
of agriculture, from the point of view 
of the national economy, we are talk 
ing about almost one-half of the en 
tire economy 

Though industry and agricul- 
ture occupy different spheres of pro 
duction, they are actually Siamese 
twins. One of those twins cannot get 
sick without endangering the well 
being of the other. We have long 
since learned the lesson of the inter 
dependence of the various segments 
of our national life. Bitter experience 
of other depressions has taught us 
that we cannot maintain a prosperous 
economy for the entire nation in the 
face of a sustained decline in income 
and assets of the farmers. Looking 
to more recent history, the last great 
depression started with the American 
farmer, reached up to those in farm 
communities and small towns that 
supplied him, closed his avenues of 
credit in the smaller banks and, as a 
creeping paralysis, went through our 
entire economy until it stopped some 
of our biggest plants and threatened 
the very life and existence of our 
greatest fiscal institutions 
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“Free Market” Not Free 


ET u xamine briefl me of th 
| eid posals and suggestions that 
ave been made for dealing with 
scute farm problem. There are th 
who advocate a “free market” for th 
American farmer, and this ran ha 
in attractive ring I} American 
farmer has long fought 
market for all of America. Going 
hack into the history of the farmers 
illiance, the wrarian rebellion” out 
f which the Populist Party was 
formed, you will find that one of the 


hief aims was to have a free market 


where farmers would no longer b 

mpelled i bu n i prot ted 
market and sell in a world market at 
vorld price They never were abk 
to achieve that aim. Of all of us, th 
farmer is the best prepared to get 
ilong in a truly free econor because 
he produces the real essentials of life 


But thes pe pl | not pr 


pose a free economy Th lo not 
udvocate at the same time the repeal 
of all tariffs, they do not urge th 
triking down of the minimum wag 


ind hour law ind the taking away 
f all the subsidi ind subventions 
that are given through the federal 
overnment t ther grouy in 


their view a free market for the Amer 


ican farmer means only repealing all 
laws that have been enacted in an et 
fort to sustain the incom f th 
American farmer. Such a course can 
bring us only to national disaster 
There are those who advocat 
the two-price system this worth 


of careful consideration We must 
find some means of keeping the world 
market for American § agricultural 
products, and in my opinion the two 
price system can be applied to some 
of our agricultural commodities 

Under the existing law, we 
have 90 percent mandatory supports 
on the basic commodities with diser 
tionary powers vested in the Secre 
tary of Agriculture to support com 
modities that are not deemed to be 
basic 

Thomas Jefferson said, I be 
lieve, that “a bad law well administered 
is better than a good law por rly ad 
ministered.” In my opinion, the law 


providing 90 percent supports for the 
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Ma mmocdit will taut loss 
Nfiatever t th Amer in taxpayer 
f it is proper I istered. Of 

urse no one would te a 9 
percent support progr for all of 
the perishabk ommoditi hecaus 
uch a program would be entirely too 


vasteful. But where controls can be 
ipplied, as they can be when approved 
by two-thirds of the farmers them 
selves in the case of the basic com 
modities, proper administration will 
not result in any loss and we have had 


very little loss to dats 


Soil mservation programs 
have been a matter of great contro 
versy in the past Congress. Some pe: 
ple call the ACP payments a subsidy 
to the American farmer. It is my be 
lief that every citizen of this land has 
i stake in preserving and increasing 
the fertility of the soil that produces 
food and fiber for our peopk 


It is well to remember at this 
point the figures on the great increase 
in our p pulati m and the fact that 
there are just so many tillable acres 
of land to provide the food and cloth 
ing for this increasing population 
This makes it certain that if our civil 
ation is not to go the way of other 
great civilizations in history which 


rumbled and fell when they became 


dependent upon outsid urces for 
their food and fiber, it 1 ential that 
we conserve the fertility of our soil 
It has now reached a point where wv 

hav nly two and a halt res of 
oil for each one of our citizen And 


I venture to say that if any par 
ticular American knew just where it 
was. to which two and a half acres 
he must look for his food and for his 
clothing, and if he realized that his 
children and his children’s children 
were dependent upon that same two 
ind a half acres and no other plo 
of land, he would exhibit great inter 
est in seeing that there was not the 
slightest bit of erosion or wastage to 
the fertility of that soil. We have 
done a great deal to repair the ravages 
of wasteful farming practices and of 
the erosion caused by wind and by 
water. We no longer see, hovering 
over our National Capital, great dust 
clouds, colored by the fertile soil that 


feeds and clothes our people 


“What's Ahead for the Amer- 
ican Farmer?” I am sure that anyone 
even indirectly interested in agricul- 
ture, has been impressed by the con- 
tused clamor of voices that have 
arisen in the past 12 months as to the 
proper course to pursue. I endeavor 
to stay reasonably well informed on 
the courses of Congress that relate 
te 


iwriculture but my crystal ball is 
not good enough to make any definite 
predictions as to what will grow out 
of the next Congress. I do know this, 
however. I know that it is essential 
to the national welfare that some 
specific, definite and concrete program 
he brought forward at the earliest 
possible date to end the present un- 
certainty that is contributing to the 


slide of farm prices 


I do believe that the next Con- 
gress will maintain the Agricultural 
Conservation Program at about the 
same level that we know today. That, 
of course, is considerably below the 
appropriations that have been made 
for a number of years. In only one 
year out of the past 15 has the ACP 
program been below the sum of $250 
million. This year it is $195 million. 
We have introduced a new element 
into this program: the so-called pilot- 
test conservation districts in the small- 
er watersheds. That is a matter of 
great interest in many areas where 
there is great conflict betwes n the 
big dam and the littlk dam as a 
method of controlling floods. That 
has been debated vigorously for many 
years. I believe the Congress will 
appropriate, for next year, about the 
same amount for conservation pur- 
poses as is carried in the present ap- 
propriation bill—$95 million 

We have seen efforts made to 
change the nature of the practices 
for which conservation payments 
could be made. The present Secretary 
of Agriculture has undertaken to pro- 
hibitany payments for what are 
called the “recurring practices.” The 
Congress disapproved of that pro- 
gram in the report of the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations. There 
was set forth the Senate's idea of a 
program, and a direction and a man- 
date to the Secretary of Agriculture 


(Turn to Page 109) 
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Facts About 


Spray Residues 


CCASIONALLY 


comes out with a charge that 


someone 


people are being poisoned 
wholesale through exposure to pesti 
cides or by consuming foods that car 
ry pesticide residues. Such statements 
are usually long on claim, short on 
fact. Because of their sensational na 
ture, however, they receive wide pub 
heity 

It is difhcult to counteract the 
Alarm 


ists, especially those of the profession 


harm done by such reports 


al type, are well aware of the atten 
sensd 
tional claim has over sober fact. And 
not be al 


The general 


tion-getting advantage that 


yet these stories should 
lowed to go unanswered 
public is entitled to have not only 
“the other side of the question” but 
the overall facts on the situation 

People should be made more 
aware than they apparently are of 
how dependent we are on pesticides 
to maintain our present high levels 
of health and food production. With 
out pesticides we would not be able 
to produce sufficient food to feed this 
nation. In spite of using pesticides, 
we still sustain insect losses estimated 
at $5 billion annually 

Mosquitoes, flies, lice, fleas. 
mites and ticks of various kinds are 
carriers of some of man’s most dread 
diseases. These include malaria, yel 
low fever, typhus, bubonic plague, 
cholera, dysentery and many others 
DDT and other new 


given marvelous results in controll 


materials hav 


ing these diseases in plague-ridden 
spots of the world. The principl 


centrol the disease by elim 


used is 
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By P. J. Chapman* 


Head, Department of Entomology 
N. Y. State Agricultural Experiment 
Station 


Cornell University, Geneva, N. Y. 


inating its pest carrier. In ths ¢ 
nection DDT alone 1: 


having saved § million lives and with 


credited with 


having prevented 100 million serious 
il'nesses, since the chemical was in 
troduced in 1942 

In view of the foregoing, isn't 
it time we thought more of pesticides 
as boons of mankind rather than as 
imagined health hazards? 

Human exposure to pesticides 
is of two types. On the one hand, 
there are persons who may be heavily 
exposed while manufacturing or hand 
ling pesticides in the course of their 
daily work, or while treating crops 
All of us as consumers make up the 
Exposure here con 
food 
some cases bear traces of spray res 
idues. Of the 
worker and th 
subject to the 


econd group 


sists of eating which may in 


two, the pesticide 
yrower are obviously 
vreater danger if real 
hazards truly exist 
Most pesticides are toxic sub 
No one denies this fact. They 
would be of little value in insect con 
Fortun 


stances 


trol if they were not toxn 
ately, some pesticides are much more 
M. rT 


these sate 


toxic to pests than to man 
and better examples of 
materials are under development 
What, then, are the hazards to 
growers in their use of pesticides for 
insect, disease and weed control? 
Most growers are aware that 
cides must be handled 


They know further that some of them 


pest 


with care 


are downright dangerous to use 


*This article appeared originally, in a slightly 
different form, in the October 1953 number of 
the New York State Horticultural Society 
News Letter 


/cualy, farmers have a fine satety 
re-ord in the use of pesticides, Dr 
W. L. Popham, Assistant Chiet of 
the U. S. Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine, recently had the 
following to say on this point; “Al 
though a billion pounds of insectr 
cides are manufactured in this coun 
try annually, authentic records of ill 
effects from their use when properly 


applied are almost completely absent.” 
have 


Some fatalities 


heen caused by pesticides 


yrower 
But such 
instances are rare and can almost 
certainly be ascribed to gross careless 


ness in their use 


Tolerances Needed 
spta y 


Bigeye now to. the 

residue question as it concerns 
the consumer. Everyone would be 
happy if even the barest traces of 
pesticides could be kept out of all 
food. Fortunately, this is possible with 


With others it ts 


not presently possible to eliminate all 


many foodstuffs 


traces of residues. The only practical 
means of meeting this situation 1s to 
many 


fix safe tolerances. There are 


precedents for this practice 


To say that a chemical is toxic 
is not to say that it presents a hazard 


That 


For years 


if ingested in minute amounts 
is an important distinction 
we have been eating foods that con- 
tain small amounts of added chem- 
icals, which if taken in excess, would 
he harmful. Some examples are mold 
hactericides, antioxidants, 


preservatives et As 
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inhibitors, 


mulsifers 
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EFORE World War Il, th 
fruit grower had relatively few 
compounds for use in the con 
trol of fungus diseases. In the year 
ince the war ended, the situation 
has changed radically, and at present 
there is a rather imposing list of or 
ganic materials availabk 

These compounds are excel 
lent fungicides but with each passing 
season's experimental work we learn 
more and more about their virtues 
and discover some of their limitations 
None presently available is a univer 
sal fungicide. The following is a cus 
rent appraisal of these various urcank 
spray materials; a review of the more 
“up to the minute” subject of an 
tibiotic materials; and upon some of 
the virtues and drawbacks of th 
rapid methods of spraying that are 
in vogue today 
Fersam is still the logical material 
for the control of the cedar apple 
rust fungus, the pear scab fungus in 
the Pacific Northwest and the pear 
leaf blight fungus throughout the 
country 

Used alone or combined with 
sulfur it has been widely tested for 
the control of the apple scab fungus, 
but the trend appears to be away 
from ferbam for this purpose in the 
summer sprays on apples. Some fruit 
growers feel that fruit sprayed with 
ferbam develops prominent lenticels 
At any rate, most of us will agree 
the lenticels are more noticeable, but 
this may be due merely to the fact 
that particles of the black residue 
lodge in the lenticels. Incidentally, 
experiments at the Boyce Thompson 
Institute Yonkers, N. Y., with “tag 
ged” ferbam have shown that at least 


the iron component of this compound 
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NEW MATERIALS AND METHODS FOR 


Fruit Disease Control 


is absorbed and translocated through 
out the trees 

ZINEB (zinc ethylene bis dithiocar 
bamate) is a carbamate that is finding 
increasing use in fruit pathology. It 
is quite effective against the pear 
blight bacterium. The present inter 
est in the possible control of fire 
blight by antibiotics has focused at- 
tention upon zineb as a possible al 
ternative material 

NABAM (disodium ethylene bis dithio 
carbamate) 1s another dithiocarbamate 
that is being tested in fruit dis 
ease control work. The sodium salt 
sold 1s not used alone but is combined 
in the spray tank with zinc sulfate 
(1 quart of nabam plus 8 ounces of 
zine sulfate). The resultant chemical 
reaction gives an end product similar 
to zineb. Preliminary work in New 
York indicated that this material is 
of some value as a substitute for cop- 
per sprays in the control of the cherry 
leaf spot fungus 

ZiIRAM (zinc dimethyldithiocarbamate 
is a dithiocarbamate that has been 
available almost as long as ferbam 
Experiments by J. C. Dunegan in 
Arkansas and Missouri some 10 years 
ago indicated that this material could 
be used for the control of the apple 
blotch fungus; Dr. J. R. Kienholz, 
has used it quite extensively in Ore 
gon for the control of pear scab 
funyus 

MANZATE (manganese ethylene bis 
dithiocarbamate) is a more recent in 
troduction. Spray experiments to 
evaluate this compound thoroughly 
are still in progress. It is of some 
promise for use on peaches according 
to the current experiments 

CaPTAN (N-trichloromethylthio tetra 


hydrophthalimide), a very <¢ 


mplex 


organic compound containing sulfur, 
has been tested experimentally for a 
number of years, but its widespread 
commercial use dates from 1951. In 
1952 it proved to be an efficient yet 
bland material. Many commercial 
growers in the eastern fruit sections 
reported that fruit sprayed with this 
compound had a smooth glossy finish. 
However, some unfavorable r ports 
also came to light. Captan was found 
to be relatively ineffective against the 
cedar apple rust fungi. It failed to 
control sooty blotch and some growers 
reported injury to the leaves and fruit 
of the Red Delicious variety and its 
color sports. In 1953 D. H Petersen, 
used this material on peaches in South 
Carolina. Control of the peach brown 
rot fungus appeared to be satisfactory 
but in split schedules using sulfur in 
the early sprays and captan six, four, 
and two weeks before harvest. there 
was a marked increase in the inci- 
dence of the peach scab fungus. These 
results suggest the possibility of an 
untavorable interaction and will be 
investigated in more detail during the 


coming season. 


CLYODIN is the newly coined name 
for the compound more commonly 
known as Crag Fruit Fungicide, or 
Crag 341 SC. This liquid glyoxali 
dine acetate preparation is coming 
into more general use as a fungicide 
for apples and has been used experi 
mentally on peaches. However, in 
1953 tests glyodin caused some in- 
jury to peaches in South Carolina. 
Glyodin, of course, continues to be 
used as a substitute for bordeaux 
mixture for the control of the cherry 
leaf spot fungus. The material is 
also available under the code number 
341B as a powder 
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By John C. Dunegan 


Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Beltsville, Md 


DICHLONE is another unfamiliar coin: 
ed name that has been assigned to 
the compound known for many years 
as Phygon (2,3,dichloro-1,4-naptho- 
quinone). Use of dichlone by J. C. 
Dunegan in 1944 showed that or- 
ganic compounds could be used to 
control the apple bitter rot fungus 
This was the first indication that we 
could hope to avoid the widespread 
copper injury attendant upon the use 
of bordeaux mixture in the cover 
sprays. Further studies with dichlone 
show that it is apt to cause injury 
to apple leaves and fruit when used 
in the central and southern portions 
of the apple belt. However, it has been 
used very effectively for the control 
of apple scab in Maine. 

PHENYL MERCURY COMPOUNDS are 
all extremely toxic to the spores of 
the apple scab fungus. They are ex: 
cellent eradicative materials but have 
little or no residual action and during 
periods of prolonged rainfall fail to 
control the scab fungus. This weak- 
ness was amply demonstrated in the 
East in 1952 and commercial practice 
is turning to combinations of phenol 
mercury compounds with ferbam, sul- 
fur, captan, glyodin, or dichlone. 
These mixtures take advantage of the 
eradicative action of the mercury 
compounds and add to it the pro 
tective action of the other fungicide 
Combinations such as these appear 
to be among the most effective sub- 
stitutes available for lime sulfur for 
use at the very beginning of the 


season. 


In 1945, the first commercial 
test of DDT for codling moth con 


trol in an apple orchard was observed 


in Delaware. Results showed no dam- 
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age to the fruit and control of the 


pest. 


Antibiotics for Plant Disease 


NTOMOLOGICAL - studies 
E have come a long way since 
1945, but an open outlook seems to 
show that very poss.bly we are at 
the beginning of another era. This 
time the control of bacterial diseases 
of plants instead of insects is the goal 
The use of antibiotic materials for 
the control of pear blight and peach 
bacterial spot is among the early such 
applications, and best illustrated by 
the brilliant results obtained in 1953 
by R. N. Goodman with streptomycin 
and terramycin in Missouri. Similar 
results were obtained in Ohio by H. F 
Winter and H. C. Young. These 
experiments suggest the possibility 
that the ravages of pear blight on 
susceptible varieties of apples can be 
prevented or at least reduced to the 
minimum. Experiments at Hood 
River, Oregon, and at Marysville, 
California, on the very susceptible 
Bartlett pear likewise are most en 
couraging. In 1954, these antibiotic 
materials will very likely be tested 
in many parts of the country for the 
control of pear blight. Much experi 
mental work on the proper dosage 
rates, timing of the applications and 
related problems still must be solved 
Likewise the economic problems must 
be surmounted, for at present these 
antibiotic materials are still quite ex 
pensive. However, as their value is 
conclusively demonstrated, American 
industry will develop methods for the 
production of agricultural antibiotics 
that will bring costs down to a reason- 


able level 


While most of the work pub 
lished this season deals with the con 
trol of the pear blight bacterium, we 
have not overlooked the possibility 
that antibiotics might offer a solution 
to the difhcult peach bacterial spot 
problem. At Plant Industry Station, 
Beltsville, Maryland, R. A. Wilson 
and R. N. Morris, and J. C. Dunegan 
noted during the past two seasons a 
marked reduction in the rate of leat 
fall following the introduction of 
terramycin into the trunks of experi- 
mental peach trees. Tests to date 
have been on a very limited scale, 
but the results are so encouraging 
that extensive tests in commercial or 
chards are planned for 1954, It has 
been demonstrated thac terramycin 
or some product from it is readily 
translocated throughout bearing peach 
trees (7 years old). A reduction in 
severity of bacterial spot on the 
leaves and fruit has accompanied the 
reduction in leaf drop 

Actidione has also been used 
successfully for the control of the 
cherry leaf spot fungus, an unusual 
role for antibiotic materials since they 
generally are not effective against 
fungi. Likewise, thiolutin has been 
reported to be effective against the 
black rot fungus in Delaware. 

It is becoming increasingly 
evident that these antibiotic materials 
are absorbed and translocated by the 
plants. It is much too early to at 
tempt an evaluation of the effect of 
these materials in their role of in- 
ternal therapeutants. If they continue 
to fulfill the promises indicated in 
the 1952 and 1953 experimental re- 
sults, they may be of untold value. 
The age of miracles indeed is not 
over! 


Materials and Methods 
HE use 


concentrated form carries with 


of spray materials in 


it the very definite responsibility that 
each tree receive the proper amount 
ot fungicide. The forward motion 
of the machine and the rate of de- 
livery of the pump must be correlated 
to achieve this end. If the machine 
is properly operated, there is no rea- 
son why satisfactory results cannot be 


(Continued on Page 120) 
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What are the U.S. 
Requirements for 


ROFITABLE production of cot the economic reach of cotton growers 
ton often involves the timely venerally 
use of effective insecticides to 


control the boll weevil and other Damage by Cotton Insects 


cotton insects. Research is continual HE cotton plant is affected by 
ly improving methods and procedures many kinds of destructive insects 


for utilizing insecticides more effec Although the boll weevil is the most 

tively. As a result of this research destructive of these pests over most 

insect control has been brought within f the Cotton Belt, certain caterpil 
TABLE 1. 


Percentage reduction from full yield of cotton by specified causes, 1938-52. 


Yeor Cotton Belt States Western irrigated area 
Boll Other Deficien Insects Climatic 

weevil insects moisture factors 
Percent Percen: Percent Percent Percent 

1UA8 99 4? 6.8 

1939 8.7 22 Od 

1940) 6.5 LY 54 

1941 15.4 4.8 3 

1942 8.0 40 4.6 

1943 6.1 2.0 12.5 

1944 Y 2.3 7.5 

1948 10.2? 26 4.0 7.8 YY 

1946 13.0 2.1 7.4 2.9 98 

1947 7.6 16 12.0 44 7.8 

1948 ,0 1.6 &.8 26 98 

1949 17.$ l 2.1 8 79 

ys 2726 43 +? +0 5 § 

195) 6.7 7 18.8 +4 94 

1982 v1 17 18 47 ; 

Mource: U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural Economies 
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Cotton Insecticides? 


lars, sucking bugs, plant lice, other 
insects and spider mites add to pest 
control problems wherever cotton is 
grown in the United States. The 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
United States Department of Agri 
culture, has published figures for the 
years from 1909 to the present, show- 
ing the estimated reduction from full 
yield of cotton due to a number of 
factors. Those data that relate to 
boll weevil attack and to moisture 
onditions in the Cotton Belt are 
shown in Fig. 1 (P. 42). Data show- 
ing the reduction in yield in cotton 
Felt States due to boll weevil, other 
insects, and deficient moisture are 
miven in Table 1 for the years 1938 to 
1952 inclusive, also available data of 
this type for the western irrigated 
cotton area 

The boll weevil has caused 
about 76 percent of the reduction in 
yield of cotton that was due to in 
sects in the cotton belt since 1909 
It reduced the cotton yield by over 
30 percent in 1921 and from 15 to 20 
percent in some seasons since that 
year. Average reduction since 1909 
has been about 10 percent for the 
boll weevil and nearly 14 percent for 
all insects. Peak years of boll weevil 


damage have occurred every three 
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to six years since 1916, with an aver- 
age period between peaks of 4.8 
years, 

Stated in another way, reduc: 
tion in yield of as much as 13 percent 
because of weevil activities in the en- 
tire cotton belt has occurred in eight 
seasons in the last 30 years. Weevil 
activity of this degree extended over 
three seasons from 1927 to 1929 and 
over the two years 1949 to 1950. The 
remaining three years when yields 
were reduced as much as 13 percent 
were 1932, 1941, and 1946. 

The reduction in cotton yield 
due to boll weevils for the period 
from 1938 to 1952 inclusive, was 
greatest in those states from Virginia 
to Florida and westward along the 
Gulf to Louisiana. In this area the 
15-year state averages ranged from 
11.8 to 16.2 percent (Table 2). In 
Tennessee, Arkansas, Oklahoma, and 
Texas the IS-year average reduction 
was trom 3.7 to 8.5 percent 
During the fifteen-year period 


from 1938 through 1952, the acre 
age of cotton harvested each year 
Ave raged over 22,01 WI TKN) acres This 


immense acreage was exceeded only 
by that for corn, wheat, oats, or all 
hay. Because serious insect infesta 


tions in some years may cause th 
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by 
Harold H. Shepard 


Mobilization Activities Branch 


Stabilization Service 


Commodity 


United States Department of Agriculture 


heavy. In other years, the crop may 
be so reduced by weather conditions 
unfavorable to both the cotton plants 


entire loss of the cotton crop in un 
treated fields, cotton insecticide con- 
sumption may at times be exceedingly 


TABLE 2. 


Average percentage reduction from full yield of cotton from boll weevil and 
maximum annual reduction for 15-year period 1938-52 inclusive, by States.’ 


State Average Maximum: State Average Maximum 

Percent Percent Percent Percent 
Virginia 13.6 63 Alabama 14.1 33 
North Carolina 15.1 54 Mississipp! 11.8 27 
South Carolina 14.1 31 Arkansas 7.7 26 
Georgia 16.2 35 Louisiana 12.0 27 
Florida 13.7 22 Oklahoma 8.5 29 
Tennessee 3.7 19 Texas’ 6.6 12 


1 Missouri not included because data are incomplete; average reduction in period 1945-52 was 


less than 0.4 percent 
2 The maximum annual reduction occurred in 
occurred in 1949 
3 Western Texas ia not included because it is out of the 
Source U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eeonomices 


1950 except in Georgia and Mississippi where it 


boll weevil aren 


TABLE 3. 


Effect of number of applications of pesticides in South Carolina on yield of 
lint per acre. 


Numbe, of ccre 


Yield, pounds per acre 
surveyed for 1952 data 


Number of 
Applications 


1950 1951 1952 
0) v) 273 220) 192,601 
1-3 184 348 263 431,258 
4-6 280 423 s)2 216,982 
7-9 75) 510 85 77.284 
10 or mor 466) 
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and the associated insects that con tendency toward more general usage from Texas and Oklahoma eastward 
sumption of cotton insecticides will of cotton poisons nsumption of was more than 40 percent lower in 


be relatively light. Despite a growing these materials in the boll weevil area 1952 than in 1951, largely because of 
weather conditions unfavorable to the 


Figure 1 crop 
| | By Deficient Moistwe Benefits from Insecticides 


ANY factors may assist in in- 


| f iJ | IW, ' ix /) \ | creasing crop yields. How- 

Vs P 2 a —— 2 ever, ample evidence exists that by it- 
: self, application of insecticides to cot 
ton in accordance with recognized in 
By Bell Weew! sect control practices, increases yields 


Such evidence from South Carolina 


\ 
/ yh \J\ IN A [ and Mississippi is given in Tables 3 
/ / ~s . / \ and 4. In a North Carolina series of 
a ‘ . —_ slindingeaenimisittnaseniameeneaiinasn — twenty large-scale comparisons made 
in 1952, the average yield was in- 
creased from 377 pounds per acre in 
By Excessive Moisture untreated fields to 485 pounds in 


treated ones. The overall yield for 


Percent Reduction from Full Yield of Cotton 


surveyed acreage in the same state 
(about 78 percent of the total area 
in cotton) was 421 pounds per acre 


for treated fields and 322 pounds for 


untreated ones 


Effect of number of treatments on yield of lint in 1951 series of five-acre 
cach atiote le Mlesiesion! The profit which can be de 
ee ee ee rived from proper use of insecticides 


Number of applications Pounds of lint per acre to control insects on cotton has been 
0 130) demonstrated in community-wide ex 
: on periments in central Texas. In 1949, 
1-3 658 ; 
piel nineteen adjoining fields in one com 
4-6 78S 
munity were dusted or sprayed with 


6-8 85] 
insecticides properly timed according 


8-10 966 
to the particular types of insects in 

10 and over 138 : : 
each field. Fourteen fields in another 


Source: Mississippi Agricultural Extension Service nearby community received no msecti- 


cide treatments, but all other factors 


TABLE 5. in the management of the crop were 


Estimated Quantities of Major Insecticides Used on Cotton, 1949-50 to the same as those in the treated fields 
1951-52." The average yield in lint cctton was 
415 pounds per acre from the treated 
Insecticide 1949.50 1950-51 1951-52 . saan 

fields as compared with 178 pounds 
pounte pounee pauaes from the untreated fields. The net 
Benzene hexachloride profit from increased yields of lint 
(gamma content) Looe 6,500,000 tate tated cotton was $54 per acre. A similar 
DDT 16,200,000 15,300,000 11,900,000 large-scale demonstration carried out 
Aldrin, chlordane, dieldrin, in 1950 gave an average net gain 
heptachlor, and toxaphene $6,400,000 $6,400,000 28,000,000 hased on increased yields of lint cot- 

27,000,000 10,300,000 ton of $74.84 per acre 


920 000 1.700.000 


Calcuum arsenate $3,600,000 


Parathion 
Sulfur, ground 109,100,000 81,700,000 Cost of Application 
Tetraethyl pyrophosphate KLAHOMA growers in 1952 
(100%) 200,000 358, made between 2 and 3 appli- 
Aramite, EPN and cations of poison to 337,639 acres at 
430,000 . a cost of $812,828. Their average 


cost per acre accordingly was $2.41. 


micotine sulfate na 
| Based primarily on estimates from extension entomologists in cotion states as to the qantities 


of h formulatio i] - . 
 Figere net avelahic. In a contest involving five-acre fields 
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of cotton in Mississippi one contest- 
ant reported his cost of applying 10 
dustings to be $11 while 
another spent $35.80 per acre to make 


per acre 


17 applications. 
The cost of application, exclu- 


sive of materials, has been estimated 


at 50 cents an acre for dusting and 
The overall 
average cost each year from 1950 to 
1952 to the cotton growers of the 
United States for applying insecti- 
cides to their crop was probably at 
least $80,000,000. 


Volume Applied to Cotton 
INCE World War II, the com- 


mercial development for agricul- 


. 75 cents for spraying. 


tural purposes of organic insecticides 
such as DDT, benzene hexachloride, 
toxaphene, aldrin, dieldrin, and hep 


tachlor revolutionized the control of 


cotton insects. Growers became less 


dependent upon the single important 


insecticide, calcium arsenate 


cotton 
The control of numerous destructive 


pests of cotton not heretofore con 


trollable was made possible, and the 


volume of special mixtures formulated 


ready to apply increased phenomen- 
For instance, 1942 was a year 


ally. 
of high calcium arsenate consumption, 


disappearance of this chemical at the 


producers’ level that season amount 
ing to 67,250,000 pounds Of this 


quantity, 89 percent went to the Cot- 
ton South. By 1950, 381,000,000 


pounds of formulated dust mixtures 


(including 33,400,000 pounds of cal 


cium arsenate) and 5,260,000 gallons 


of spray concentrates were used on 
Only 7 
percent of the quantity used that year 


cotton in the United States 


was calcium arsenate, 36 
being benzene hexachloride and 57 


percent other chlorine-containing or- 


percent 


ganics. 
Overall consumtpion of form 


ulated cotton poisons has remained 

° at a relatively high level since 1950, 
subject to the normal fluctuations of 
boll weevil populations (Table 5). In 
1951, consumption in the boll weevil 
area was 24 percent higher than in 
1950; in 1952 27. percent 
lower; and in 1953 it rose again some- 
what. As explained later in this paper, 
consumption on cotton is not necessar- 
(Turn to Page 111) 


it was 
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Figure 2 


Reduction in yield of cotton caused by boll weevil 
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TABLE 6. 


Consumption of Full Strength Dusts and of Spray Concentrates for Cotton 


Insect Control in the Boll Weevil Area, 1949-52.' 


1949 1950 1951 

Total Consumption of boll weevil 

type cotton poisons, millions 

of pounds field strength dust 

equivalent 161 502 622 
Total field strength dusts 

actually used as such, millions 

of pounds 153.4 349.9 304.2 
Percent of total applied in 

liquid form 4.7 30.3 51.1 
Total liquids, million of gallons 0.265 5.26 11.82 


1 Figures are based on estimates made by the extension entomologists in each State 


TABLE 7. 


3 


1952 


65 


Percentage of cotton insecticides applied as sprays in boll weevil area by 


States, 1950-52' 


State 1950 1951 
Percent Percent 
North Carolina 2.5 16 
South Carolina 7 14 
Georgia (est.) (8) (10) 
Tennessee 34 (50) 
Alabama 10 7.5 
Mississipp1 38 35 
Arkansas 17 (20) 
Louisiana 15 29 
Oklahoma 26 70 
Texas 49 86 
Whole area 30 5] 


1 Based on estimates made by the extension entomologist in each State. 
2 Not available. 
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Tennessee Valley Authority as 
“Experiment Station” for New 


Fertilizer Mfg. 


ITH the potential and actual 


demand for more and mor 


fertilizer materials constant 


manutacturing 


natural, therefore, 


have been generated ia this vast pro 
ject owned and operated by the Fed 
eral Government.* 

During the past two decades 
of activity, TVA has investigated and 


Above: Huge superphosphate stor 
age building from east end. Supporting 


steel girders ire on outside to prevent 
corrosion from within 

Below 
rlant at 


Pressure-type nitric acid 


TVA plant, Wilson Dam, Ala 


echniques 


developed several processes tor the 
fertilizer 


include the 


manufacture of 
They 


electric furnace phosphorus processes; 


materials 
development of 
the nitric phosphate processes for 
manufacturing compound fertilizers; 
continuous superphosphate — mixing 
methods; processes for the production 
of fused phosphate fertilizers; manu 


facture of ammonia and nitric acid; 
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Tor of the rotating electric phos 
phorus furnace This type of furnace 
ow-grade ore, thus 


make Ss mo ssibl us¢ f | 
nay extend phos: hate reserves in the U.S 


new methods for ammonium nitrate 
production; processes for manufacture 
of diammonium phosphates; studies 
on production of enriched super 
phosphates; and new methods of 
ammomiating fertilizer mixtures. Its 
possession of facilities for experimen 
tation, plus cooperation of the fer 
tilizer industry of late years, has 
brought about the development of 
manutacturing techniques which are 
proving to be of increasing interest 
to the fertilizer trade. 

The developments which to 
date have proven to be of most in 
terest to the fertilizer industry and 
which have found or are finding 
commercial application include the 
nitric-phosphate processes for making 
complete fertilizers, the continuous 
mixing method for triple superphos 
phate and the development of equip- 
ment for the continuous ammoniation 


Dryer and mixing equipment in the 
nitric phosphate pilot plant 


of fertilizer mixtures. Other process 
developments may find wider use in 
the future 


Nitric Phosphate Processes 
HEN sulfur became scarce 
two years ago, unusual in- 

terest was being directed toward the 
use of nitric acid as a substitute for 
sulfuric acid in the acidulation of 
phosphate rock 

Although processes involving 
the use of nitric acid are not new. 
widespread attention was focused on 
TVA’s work along this line because 
of the lack of sulfur which loomed 


large then. It has been known for 


*TVA was established by Congress in 1933. 
Two World War I surplus nitrate plants at 
Muscle Shoals, Ala., both obsolete, neither in 
operation, were turned over to the new agency 
with authority to modify these plants for fer- 
tilizer manufacture. Thus, these once-idle plants 
have been converted by TVA into a national 
laboratory for improved fertilizers in peace 
time and the production of munitions in war 
time According to Gordon R. Clapp, chair- 
man of the TVA board of directors, its ferti- 
lizer program is not conducted commercially. 
Rather, the program “as far as fertilizers are 
concerned, is one of research, experiment and 
demonstration ; its purpose is to develop better 
methods in production, distribution and use of 
fertilizers,” he stated recently 


Digging superphosphate from stor 
ige-curing piles at TVA 
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many years that simple acidulation 
with nitric acid does not yield a 
fertilizer material with satisfactory 
properties, since the product contains 
alcium nitrate and is extremely 
hygroscopic. It is also corrosive and 
cannot be dried because of its in 
stability 

Thus, beyond previous work 
done in Europe, further development 
was regarded as necessary by the 
TVA, since little detailed informa- 
tion on methods and equipment was 
available. After intensive study, four 
processes were found to be most 


promising. These were: 


Alot plant for the manufacture of 
enriched superphosphate 


I. Extraction of rock phos 


phate with a mixture of nitric and 


phosphoric acids, followed by am- 
moniation, addition of potassium chlo- 
ride and drying. Typical grades: 11 
22-11 and 14-14-14 

II. Extraction with a mixture 
of nitric and sulfuric acids followed 
by ammoniation, addition of potas 
sium chloride and drying. Typical 
grades by this method: 14-14-0 and 
L1-1l-11 

III. A method similar to No. 
2, except that the required amount 
of sulfate is derived from potassium 
or ammonium sulfate, rather than 
from sulfuric acid. Typical grades 
are 12-12-12 and 14-129 

IV. Extraction with _ nitric 
acid, ammoniation, treatment with 


Overhead belt conveyor and stor 
age bins for loading fused tricalcium phos 
phate onto railroad cars. To gain per- 
spective of size, note man on catwalk in 
center of photo 


carbon dioxide and additional am- 
monia, addition of potassium chloride 
and drying. Typical grades, 14-11- 
11; 17-13-0; and 12-12-12 


Continuous Super Mfgr. 


OWER initial and maintenance 
CL costs, lower operating labor and 
power requirements in addition to 
better mixing and process flexibility 
are claimed to result from the con- 
tinuous-Mixer process as c¢ mpared to 
the batch-type mixing method. TVA 
developed for production of concen 


trated superphosphate, its own mixer, 
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Ammonium Nitrate crystallization 
lant, showing bagging and product hand- 
~ equipment 
which mixes from 17 to 50 tons per 
hour. In plant operation, _ finely- 
ground rock phosphate is introduced 
at a controlled rate into the center 
of the cone and the metered phos 
phoric acid is delivered through four 
nozzles located on the inside surface 
of the cone. 
Fluid acidulate discharges onto 
a rubber conveyor belt where it solid- 
fies. A rotary cutter at the far end 
of the belt distintegrates the fresh 
superphosphate before it is removed 
for pile curing and storage 
With this successful method 
of continuous operation well de- 
veloped, the question arose whether 
a similar process might be used in 
the continuous production of normal 
superphosphate. 
Pilot plant studies showed that 
it was more difficult to mix rock 
phosphate with sulfuric acid in the 
funnel that it was to mix rock phos- 
phate with phosphoric acid. Whereas 


View showing Manierre loader re- 
ceiving bags of superphosphate from slot 
conveyor in the ammonium nitrate plant 
in the manufacture of superphos 
phate, several mixers had proved satis- 
factory, only one design worked well 
in mixing normal superphosphate 

This consisted of a cone with 
four acid inlets spaced 90° apart 
around the sides. Under pilot plant 
conditions, this was operated success- 
fully at a mixing rate of about one 
ton of superphosphate per hour 

The fresh material, made by 
acidulating Florida phosphate rock 
with sulfuric acid in the range of 
commercial mixing ratios, after dis 
charging onto a belt. was conveyed 
either to a den located under one 
end of the belt near the mixer, or 
allowed to solidify on the belt and 
thus conveyed to a rotary disintegra- 
tor placed at the far end. From this 
point, the superphosphate was charged 
to a bin where it was cured under 
simulated pile conditions. 

(Turn to Page 122) 


View in one end of box car show 
ing men stacking bags of fertilizer from 


loader 
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Legislative Cont 
Entom ology 


T first glance, it would appear 
that research and legislation 
are widely separated. Such 

4 condition was true not many years 

ago in the field of entomological re 

search. Today, however. a trend has 
fast developed so that research in 
entomology as well as all research 
in the broad field of agricultural 
chemicals is not only influenced. but. 
in fact, is subject to legislative and 
regulatory controls which will decide 
the rate of progress in entomological 
research and agricultural chemical 
production and use 

The path of much scientific 

research historically has not been a 

smooth one, particularly in fields of 

endeavor where publi acceptance has 
heen subject to serious doubts. In 
numerable examples could be given. 
such as Lord Joseph Lister's problems 
with antiseptic surgery, the fight 
iWainst vaccination, the difficulties of 

Louis Pasteur, the rioting in our own 

streets when automobiles were first 

introduced, and even laws preventing 
the use of bathtubs hecause people 


shipped and fell in them 


Paradoxically, however, the in 
traduction of pest control chemicals 
met little initial resistance from th 
public. Probably far less resistance 
was shown than to many of th 
mnovations mtroduced in medicin 
mechanization and other phases of 
techn logy 

But like in afterthought 
slowly but certainly there is a vrow 


inv trend to build up a tear of the 


use of these materials on our growing 


crops. The public is becoming unduly 
tearful due to the efforts of would-be 
scientists unacquainted with the tre 
mendous amount of scientific research 
behind pesticides and the legal pro 
tection now in existence which as 
sures the American public a safe food 
supply. No other country in the 
world enjoys as much variety, quality 
and safety in their foods as does 
America 

You and I know that agri 
cultural pesticides can be used effec 
tively without endangering the public 
health in any way, even though some 
ot these materials may be toxic as 
chemicals. However, fueled by a few 
crusading individuals and organiza- 
tions, the curtailment of these neces 
sary tools to the production of agri 
cultural products is under way. 

This situation creates for our 
industry and for every individual con 
cerned a public relations and legisla 
tive problem which must be met if 
we are, with enthusiasm, to continue 
research, development, and use of 
chemicals for the protection of crops 
and health 

The principal manifestation of 
this problem is indicated by the in 
creasing amount of adverse and un 
substantiated statements in the press 
Here we have a problem where thx 
Statements of the psuedo-scientists 
being spectacular, are avidly received 
vhile the work of th competent 
scientists seldom makes the headlin 

A second manifestation is th 
erious legal problem resulting in un 


justihed and excessive liability claims 


A third important manifesta 
tion is the amount of legislation 
which is directed against various 
phases of production, marketing, dis- 
tribution and use of agricultural 


chemicals 


In addition to the numerous 
laws now in existence on the statute 
books, during 1953 more than 250 
bills with potential impact upon the 
production, distribution and use of 
agricultural chemicals were intro- 
duced. Let us look into some of the 
reasons for the introduction of these 


bills 


We find that there are ap- 
proximately twenty-five bases for pro- 
posed legislation. Some are sound. 
others a threat to progress. Among 


these are 


(1) Unyjustified fears on the part of the 
public which are reflected in so- 
called safety legislation. This can 
be broken down into the health of 
operators applying the materials, 
health of consumers using the fin- 
ished food product, and the health 
of the general public not in direct 
contact with pesticides 


(2) The opportunity for legislators to 
win public support for political pur 
poses, based on (1) 


(3) The eagerness of “do-gooders”™ to 
protect the general public from 


imaginary hazards 


(4) A desire to increase revenues This 
is reflected in proposals for increased 


fees, licenses to sell, licenses to use 


(5) In some cases a desire on the part 
of agencies of Government to in 
crease controls and build up Gov 
ernment organizations 

(6) The efforts of other industrial groups 
to aveind responsibility for conduct 


ing their own research and testing 
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(7) An etlort or the part of some local 
groups to exclude out-ot-state com 


petition from local markets 


(8) “Bell ringer” bills. Bills introduced 
for nuisance value with the expecta 
tion for pay off to withdraw or kill 


objectionable legislatior 


(9) A sincere belief on the part of a 
state official or legislator that ad 
ditional legislation is necessary to 

protect the public from either « 


nomic fraud or the possibility of 


harm in connection with the sale 


and use of pesticides 


creates new 


(10) New type of product 
problems which are not satisfactorily 


handled by existing legislation 


(11) Replacement of an outdated law by 
a modern one adapted to present 
day facts and needs 
(Let me interpolate here and get 
into the record the fact that the 
NACA always has and now con 
tinues to support vigorously any 
sound legislation which is needed 
to protect the public health and 
the best interests of the growers 
All we ask 


workable control and then only 


is practicable and 
u hen needed } 


Conflicting Views on Pesticide Use 


OING back to the reasons for 
G legislation, I mentioned only 
a few of the categories in which 
background for this legislation falls 
Perhaps more important than thes 
lack of an 


vering legislation 


minor categories is the 
overall philosophy 


and regulation 


Much has been 


the subject of agricultural legislation 


written on 
confusion on 


There is, however, a 
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By 
Lea S. Hitchner* 
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basic philosophy covering legislation 
and regulation. Some of the con 


fusion can be visualized from the 


following 


For instance, we have a phi 


voiced by the former Com 


losophy 
missioner of the Food and Drug Ad 


ministration, Dr. Paul Dunbar, which 


we have never seen reversed. He 


stated 


“I feel that no chemical or no new 
chemical that is 
tion as to safety should be employed 
etlects, 


subject to any ques 
until its possible injurious 
both on acute and over a long-time 
' 


chromic basis, have been shown to he 


non-existent In other words, any 
chemical that is proposed for use 
ought to be approved in advance of 
distribution in the food product to be 
without the 


utterly and completely 


possibility 


of human injury.” 


In practice, I feel confident this is 
not carried to the full extreme ex 
pressed by Dr. Dunbar, but most cer 
tainly the agricultural chemical in 
cannot progress under such a 


t 


dustry 


program, and a frank recognition « 
the problem is justified 

The phil <« phy of the U. §S 
Health Service 
Townsend 


Industrial 


Public 
by Dr ] (; 


the Division of 


was expressed 
Chiet 
Hyg n 


as follows 


On the farm, as well as in the factory 


danger hemicals may be used safe 
ly with proper precautions. If mar 
facturers, processors, and distributors 
had to relinquish certain substance 
because they are toxx Americar 


*Hefore The Entomological Society of America 
Loa Angeles, December 7, 1952 


dustry would be in a primative tape 
Likewise the farmer need not bow to 


economic pests but can use to the 
fullest advantage the potent new in 
secticides if he is scrupulous in pro 


tecting himself 


Under the policy indicated by Dr 
both possible and 


efforts 


Townsend it is 
practical through cooperative 
to meet the problems and assure th 


public adequate protection 
The policy ot the U) S Dy 


Agriculture was ex 
Grithn, Assistant 


partment of 
pressed by Dr. E. L 
Chief of the 
Livestock Branch, 
Marketing Administration, as fol 


k WS 


Insecticide Division, 


Production and 


“The Federal Insecticide, Fungicide 
and Rodenticide Act is 


protect users of economn 


intended to 
poisons 
that is, insecticides, fungicides, roden 
ticides, weed killers, and disinfectants 
from faulty products and to avoid 
injury to persons and to beneficial 
plants or animals 
The administration of this law has 
heen in the interest of the publi 
ind generally satisfactory to industry 


should 


even where we have sound legislation, 


However, we recognize that 


undue pressure from uninformed 


groups can easily jeopardize proper 


administration of the law 


A similar problem in our in 
lustry is represented by a few un 
reliabl 


solely on the old proverb “Let 


distributors of pesticides who 
rely 


the buyer beware 
Between the extreme view ex 
pressed by Dr 
(Turn to Page 11%) 


Dunbar that the ma 
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irst National 


Weed 
Control 


Held at Kansas City 


" 
3 
: 


onterence 


R. H. Beatty elected National President. 


New Herbicides, Physical Effects On Emer- 


gence, Application Studies, Control Recom- 


mendations Highlight Kansas Meeting. 


N its first convention, the Nation- 
| al Weed Control Conference at- 
tracted some 700 persons at Kansas 
City, December 7-10. Held in con- 
nection with the tenth annual meeting 
of the North Central Weed Control 
Conference, the group elected as na 
tional officers, the following: Robert 
H. Beatty, American Chemical Paint 
Co., Ambler, Pa., president; W. B 
Ennis, Mississippi, vice-president; and 
Dr. Warren C. Shaw, Division of 
Weed Investigation, U.S.D.A., Belts- 
ville, Md., secretary-treasurer 

The new president is also 
president of the Northeastern Weed 
Control Conference. He succeeds 
Charles J. Gilbert, State Weed Board, 
Brookings, S. D. as national head 

The next national meeting will 
be held in the Northeastern area, 
probably New York City, early in 
1956, it was announced. The pres 
ent policy is to hold national meet 
ings every two years, while the reg 
ional conferences will be convened 
each year as has been the custom for 


a number of years past, 


Mr. Beatty was in charge of 
the opening session of the National 
groups convention which featured 
a brief talk by Hon. Wm. E. Kemp, 
mayor of Kansas City and prepared 
papers by E. P. Sylwester, Iowa State 
College, Ames, chairman of the As 
sociation of Regional Weed Control 
Conferences; Dr. Byron T. Shaw, 
Administrator of the Agricultural 
Research Service, Washington, D. C.. 
who spoke on “Weeds-A National 
Problem”; P. V. Kepner, assistant di 
rector, Agricultural Extension Service, 
U. $.D.A., Washington, D. C., who 
spoke on “Extension Educational 
Techniques ind W. S. Ball, Cali 
forma State Department of Agri 
culture, Sacramento, Calif., who dis 
cussed “Regulatory Aspects of Weed 
Control.” 


Subsequent sessions covered 
physiological aspects of herbicides and 
their action on plants; regulatory 
work; water weed control; control of 
woody plants, of weeds in horticul 
tural crops; extension education; and 
a session on spray application of herbi 


c ides 


Chairmen of the various ses 
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sions, in addition to Mr. Beatty, in- 
cluded Mr V. W. Woeste 
meyer, Kansas State Board of Agri- 
culture, Topeka; F. L. Timmons, Di- 
vision of Weed Investigations, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Logan, 
Utah; C. E. 
Texas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Spur, Texas; R. D. Sweet, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, New York; 
C. I. Seely, University of Idaho, Mos- 
cow; William A. Harvey, California 
Agricultural Extension Service, Uni 
versity of California, Davis; K. P. 
Buchholtz, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison; and J. H. Burke, Aerial Ap- 
plicators’ Association, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; and C. J. Gilbert, Brookings, 
South Dakota 


Ennis; 


Fisher, superintendent, 


Sessions of the 10th annual 
North Central Weed Control Con- 
ference were held on December 10th 
N.C.W.CC. president, C. J. Gilbert 
was chairman of the opening session 
which included reports about weed 
control in various crops. W. M. Phil- 
lips, Division of Weed Investigation, 
U.S.D.A., Hayes, Kansas, reported 
on weed control in fall-sown grain; 
F. W. Slife, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, on controlling weeds in soy 
beans; and W. C. Elder, Oklahoma 
A & M. College, Stillwater, Okla., 


on weed control in sorghum 


Techn al 


on the agenda in a 


papers were next 


later morning 
session under the chairmanship of 
O. C. Lee, Purdue University, Lafay 


ette, Ind. D. W. Staniforth, Iowa 


State Cr lege, Ames, presented a 
paper, “Effect of Various Levels of 
Weed Infestations and Econom 


Consideration of Weed Control” 
E. K. Alban, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, “Temperature and Humid 
ity Effects on Pre- and Post-emergenc 
Application of 2,4-D and Dinitros” 
and K. P. Buchholtz, “Varietal Re 


sponses to Herb ides ee 


A panel discussion on field 
observations of weed control in corn 
was held with participants presenting 
wing 
These 
Illinois 
J. Wil 


lowa 


reports from various corn-gré 
states of the midwestern area 
speakers were F. W. Slife, 
J. R. Fleetwood, Missouri; C 
Ohio; E. P 


lard, Sylwester 


Indiana 


and ©) i Lee. 


JANUARY, 1954 


A_ special luncheon of the 
North Central Group was held at 
noon, with J. R. Fleetwood, Univer 
sity of Missouri, Columbia, presid- 
ing. Speaker for the occasion was 
L. M. Stahler, Pacific Coast Borax 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif 

The final session was in charge 
of H. E. Wood, Manitoba Depart 
ment of Agriculture, Winnipeg, Man 
It included a talk on “Control of 
Weeds in Pastures” by D. L. Kling 
man, Division of Weed Investiga 
tions, U.S.D.A., Columbia, Mo. and 
a panel discussion on new chemicals 
for weed control. 

Chairman of the panel was 
C. E. Minarik, Chemical Corps., Bio 
logical Laboratories, Camp Detrick, 
Md. Participating in the discussions 
were the following: D. D. Hemphill, 
University of Missouri, 
“Phenyl Dimethyl Urea”; K. C. Bar 
rons, Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 
Mich., “Dalapon”; G. F. Warren, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., 
“N-L Naphthylphalamic Acid”; Lyk 
Derschied, South Dakota State Col 
lege, Brookings, “4-Chlorophenoxy 
acetic Acid and 3,4-dichlorophenoxy 
acetic Acid”; J. P. Mahlstede and 
E. L. Denisen, Iowa State College, 
Ames, “Analogs of 2,4-dichlorophen 
Richard Behrens, 


Columbia, 


oxyethyl sulfate”; 
U.S.D.A., College Station, Texas 
“Amino Triazole”; and V. J. Fisher, 
E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Ine., 
Manhattan, Kansas, “CMU.” 
A question-and-answer period 
was next on the program, with R. B 
Widdifield, North Dakota Agricul 
tural College, Fargo, in char 
for control 
1954 was 


Recommendations 
of cotton insect pests for 
the final event. These were presented 


Derschied, chairman of the 


by Lyl 


research committee 


H.SO. Plant Enlarged 


General Chemical Division, Al 
lied Chemical & Dy 
sulfuric acid production 
capacity of its Detroit Works in 
River Rouge, Michigan 

The company 


addition 


Corp., is en 


larging the 


reported that 
while a to the acid 


facilities of the 


major 


works was put into 


production only recently, this new 
large-scale expansion is necessary 1m 
mediately if the sulfuric supply in the 
area is to be kept in balance with 
anticipated demands of the next few 
years. The company stated that sul 
furic acid needs of the steel, automo 
tive, chemical and fertilizer manu 
facturers in Detroit and other nearby 
industrial areas have been rising rap- 
idly and consumption in the future is 
expected to continue at much higher 
levels than the present 


The new sulfuric unit is sched- 
uled to go into production late next 
summer, 1954, and will nearly double 
the present sulfuric capacity of the 
plant, making it the second largest 
acid-producing location among Gen 
eral’s 20 sulfuric plants in the U.S 
and Canada. Construction costs have 


not been announced 


General Chemical has been in 
creasing steadily the acid capacity at 
its plants throughout the country in 
order to supply current and anticipat 
ed needs in many industrial centers 
Earlier last year it announced that 
two other large new acid plants were 
being built at Painesville, Ohio and 
Louisiana to supply 
The 


company has a number of other major 


Baton Re jue, 


growing demands in those treas 


producing works providing the Great 
Lakes region with sulfuric acid and 
other chemicals. These are located at 
Cleveland, Ohio; Chicago, Ill; But 
falo, N. Y.; Newell, Pa 
burgh; and Nitro, West Va 


near Pitts 


FAO Names Cardon as Head 
Philip V. Cardon has been 

named by the Food and Agriculture 

the United Nations 


two-year 


Organization of 
as director general for a 
term. Associated for many y« 


the United States Dy partime nt of Ag 


ars with 


riculture, Mr. Cardon has been as 
sociated with the FAO since its begin 
ning in 1943 

As director general, he will 


formerly 


Dodd 


Agriculture in 


succeed Norris E 
Under-Secretary of 
the Truman administration Mr 
Dodd has taken over the FAQ job in 
1948. succeeding Lord Boyd-Orr of 


Great Britain 
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HE American 
with the 
food for 
d States in 
erved in 19% 
the entomologist and 
luction, tl 
innual meeting f the Entome 
of America 
Dr. Charles | 


Entomology 
Urbana, [linois, is the 
the society, with Dr 
Hlinows Natural H 
Urbana, president el 
Members of th 
rectors for 1954 include 
(General Entomelogy) E.G 
Berkel Calif.; Section B (Phy 
lovy and Toxicology) H. H. Shepard 
Washington, D. C.; Section ¢ (In 
ect Biology) R. H. Painter, Man 
hattan, Kan.: Section D, (Medi : 
ind Veterinary Entomology) © 
N. Smith, Washington, D. C.; S 
tion E. (Control, Survey and Regula 
tory Entomology) H. M. Harr 
Ames, la.; Section F. (Chemical Con 
trol Investigations) P. J. Chapman 
Geneva, N. Y.; Cotton States Branch 
M. D. Farrar, Clemson, S. C.; East 
rm Branch, B. A. Porter, Washing 
ton, D. C., North Central Branch 
1. W. Apple, Madison, Wis Pacih 
Slope Branch, S. F. Bailey, Davi 
Calit.; Southwestern Branch, J. ¢ 
Gaines, College Station, Texas 
Dr. Ashley B. Gurney 
the board as permanent 
th Somctety H Wal 
formerly with the l S. National 
Museum, Washington, D. C 
Much has been 
Palm commented om his adds 
ing the convention, “about the 
tinuing conflict between man and 
sects, yet the importance of the con 


flict mereases daily as the upswing 
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H. H. Ross, University of Illinois, 
new president of society. George 
Decker president-elect for 1955 


(I toR ) D: 
Cornell Univ retiring 


Herbert H Ros I niv 
dent-elect 1954 Dr George 


— 


in human populations ll areas ct 
the world demands f: ind fibers 
as well as protectio m insect 
borne diseases. [nse 
sease pathogens which caus 
of health, productivity, and life 
in plants, animals and man 
constant menace to human w 

“In the field of human 
tlome it has heen estimates 
§. 000,000 lives have been save 
100,000,000 illnesses prevent 
1942 by the use of DDT 
control f imsects associates 
malaria, typhus, dysentery, and 
insect-borne disease 
t malana in the United Stat 
it an all time low becaus t eth 
york by entomologists and 
health ofhcials 

Dr. Palm quoted USDA esti 
mates that the nation suffers | 
trom imsects amounting to $4.0) 


000 000 annually and $3. 000.000.0000 


ois Natural History Survey, president 

rot 1955 Photos = this and succeed 

nagre by Charles Starker, Pacific 
Sune Cooperative, Portland 


from plant diseases and then asked 
“What would the loss figures be were 
not the best efforts of those two 
professions engaged in all-out pro 
grams of pest control? 

“American farmers are spend 
ing about $300,000,000 annually for 
pest control, and the agricultural 
chemical industries are spending an 
estimated $8,000,000 each year on 
pesticide research to provide new and 
more effective chemicals for agricul 
ture and public health.” He lauded 
the support given college and experi 
ment station research by members of 
the National Agricultural Chemicals 
Association and the service given by 
the agricultural press in distributing 
up-to-date information to farmer 
and others concerned with insect con 
trol 

“The key to future gains and 
our ability to serve,” he concluded 
“hes in the support and conduct of 
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Man overhauling insects, says Hoyt. 
Increased demand seen for insecticides 
toxic to wide range of insect species. 
we % TR. ae PE re seat ARAN PMA Keane pain” 
basic research in broadest terms for produce equivalent to the entire 
all aspects of entomology.” agricultural output of the five New 
Insects vs. Man England States, plus New York, New 


R. George C. Decker, Illinois Jersey and Pennsylvania. Stated in 
D Natural History Survey, Ur another way, insects nullify the labor 


bana, delivered a major address on of at least 1,000,000 working men 
“The Role of Insects in the Economic each year.” 
Future of Man.” After pointing out The plant pest problem has 
that man exists only through his been with man from the dawn of 
ability to outsmart insects, and has history, and in this country by 1850 
been fighting an uphill battle in his crop losses to insects had become 
attempts to displace a well-adjusted serious farmers began agitating for 
and highly versatile population which scientific help. This resulted in th 
bars no holds to recover its lost appointment of Townsend Glover a 
property, he pointed out that insect entomologist in the U. S. Patent Of 
each year in the United States alon fice in 1854, eight years before the 
“destroy crops, livestock and = farm USDA was created 
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Local Arrangements Committee 


il toR ) Ist Row R L Metcalf, Angeles Onto Steimen, Naugatuck Chem 
Univ. Calhif., Citrus Exp. Sta., Riverside Div., U. S. Rubber Co., Riverside: C. H 
R. E. Campbell, USDA, Whittier: Ed York, Shell Chem. Corp., Ag. Chem. Div., 
Littooy, Colloidal Products, San Francisco Los Angeles: Ge orge Por pr , Coastal Chem 
2nd Row: A. F. Swain, Eston Chem. Div., Co., Oxnard, Calif 


American Potash & Chemical Corp., Los 
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“Perhaps it is a tribute to the 
entomological profession,” Dr. Decker 
said, “that in one century the major 
insect pests (bad as the situation may 
seem today) have been brought under 
control to the extent that there is 
danger this historic concept of the 
proper relationship between entomo 
logy and other phases of agricultural 
research may be reversed. Now we 
find men in high places so blinded 
by their own successes in the applied 
arts that they regard the fundamental 
sciences of mathematics, chemistry 
and biology as mere tools which 
should be placed in their incompetent 
hands for guidance, supervision, and 
use. In some organizations this rape 
of a fundamental science (Plant 
Pathology) has already transpired 
with disastrous results The tuturs 
f insects is closely tied up with the 
future of entomology, and if the 
tundamental sciences, including en 
tomology, are to be subjugated by the 
applied arts, then Heaven help En 
tomology! The insects will be fully 
capable of locking out for them 
a te 

The speaker observed that “it 
seems apparent that farmers were 
share-cropping with or for the insects, 
and that the insects’ share may have 
heen in the neighborhood of 50 

Insect losses have often been 
grossly underestimated, the speaker 
said. “Not only do we fail to recog 
nize and evaluate hidden or obscure 
k sses, he said, but all too often 
conspicuous crop losses are misidenti 
fied and attributed to drouth, excess 
rain, poor seed, or just plain hard 
luck. Sod webworm larvae, well hidden 
in the turf mat and unobserved, fri 
quently cut and consume practically 
all of the green foliage in parts of a 
lawn or pasture, thereby exposing dead 
brown leaves of the turf mat, and the 
owners scream ““Drouth!"’, even 
though there may be adequate mois 


ture in the soil.” 


After reviewing the advances 
in insect control with DDT, th 
speaker observed that “it seems high 
ly probable we are still far from 
attaining either perfection or th 
universal use of adequate insect con 


trol measures Therefore, further 
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improvements in insect control might 
well produce gains equal to or greater 
than those already attained 
The rt is an 


scattered data to indicate that the 


abundance of 
control of specific pests on many crops 
treble, or even quad- 
There are data 


many 


might doubl ‘ 
ruple production 
nm alfalfa 


fruit and vegetabk 


cotton, tobacco, 
crops as well As 
standard cereal and forag crops that 


increased yields ot 25, 50, 


or even 10007 frequently accompany 
{ ; pany 


indicate 


effective insect control.” 
The rk 


will insist we cannot afford the added 


are those, he said, “who 


cost of insect control or that we dare 
Such 
unsound 


those 


not add to our overhead costs 
assertions are economically 
If one can increase yields 
extra pounds, bushels or tons are 
produced much more cheaply than 
the rest of the crop and have the 


effect of reducing operating costs.” 


Sees No “Universal Insecticide” 

NCREASED demand for insecti- 
I cides which are toxic te a wide 
range of different species may be an 
ticipated, said Roy Hansberry of 
Shell Development Company's agri 
cultural research division of Modesto, 


Calif While 


toxicologists are 


admitting that most 
forecasting ; ever 


increasing number of insecticides 


with specificity of action, he said that 
some of the newer and better phos 


phate materials, however, have shown 


ability to control a wide spectrum of 
Insect pr sts.” Hk said he believes that 


a universal insecticide is neither pos 


sible nor desirable, and that “it seems 


logical to assume that we may actually 
increase the number of insecticides in 


commercial usage, and at the sam 


time increase the range of application 


ot each individual material.’ 


Phot 

Stephen 

oO ‘ and Glens 

Univ calif. Citrus Exp. Sea 

row: Don C. Mote, consulting en 
tomologist, Corvallis: and Charles 
©. Persing, Stauffer Chem. Co. 3rd 
Row R B Marcl iv. of Calif 
Citrus Exp. Sta.; Earl Pritchard, 
Univ. of Calif.; and David Hall, 
USDA, Washington. 4th Row: Lea 
S. Hitchner, executive s N.A-- 


Cost of developing a new in- 


secticide is Staggering, the speaker 


said. “The 


testing, the cost of toxicological eval- 


years of research and 
uations, residue determinations, pro- 
duction and sales development, quick- 
ly mount If the costs of fruitless 
research, administrative overhead and 
amortizations of capital in plant con- 
struction are added to these more 
direct costs, the figure goes far higher. 

“Industry is naturally anxious 
to reduce these costs During the 
first two or three years that a chemi- 
cal is marketed, it must be sold at 
a high price. During this period, 
when the selling price is the highest, 
the manufacturer almost always loses 
money. A chemical that may even- 
tually be manufactured at a level of 
10,000,000 pounds a year and profit- 
ably formulated, 
buted and sold for $1 
likely to cost $5 
first 10,000 pounds produced. The 


packaged, distri- 
a pound, is 
a pound for the 
great effectiveness of the chemical 
may enable the manufacturer to sell 
his first 10,000 pounds for as much 
This, of course, 
results in the regrettable situation of 


as $2.50 a pound 
the manufacturer's having to lose 
$2.50 
which a farmer is paying 2/2 times 
the cost for which the chemical may 
eventually be sold. A_ still further 


a pound on a chemical for 


irony is that by the time a material 


reaches the comfortable stage where 
its use is profitable to both the maker 
and farmer, a better chemical comes 


along.” 


Man Overhauling Insects, Says Hoyt 
HE future looks bright in man’s 
continual warfare against in- 
Avery S. Hoyt, chief of 
if Entomology and Plant 
stated 


Me cts, Dr 
the Bureau 


Quarantine “Although in- 


C.A., W ashington and I ] Pad 
gett, l SDA Insect Pest Survey, 
Oakland. Sth Row: S. B. Freeborn, 
Univ. Calif and R. D. Eichman 
Stauffer Chem. Co. Bottom Row 
C. C. Alexander, Geigy Co.; E. J] 
Newcomer, USDA, Yakima; and J 
L. Horsfall, Geigy Co 

Top (Pg. $5): Discussing Her 
cules 4H Entomology exhibit, (1. to 
r.) Stanley W.. Strew, Chipman Chem 
Co; Richard J. Both, Hercules Pow- 
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sects have been here far longer than 
man, man is rapidly overhauling them 
in the race for food, clothing and 
shelter.” 

Dr. Hoyt warned that “there 
is need for care in approaching the 
future offensive against insects. Ob 
viously the approach must be sele: 
tive. The indiscriminate destruction 
of insects, leading to the extermina 
tion of species, might well be a tragedy 
second only to a complete lack of 
control. Efforts to suppress the noxi 
ous forms must not lead to over 
looking the necessity for utilizing 
those of benefit,” he pointed out. 

The American public is becom 
ing fearful of unjustified hazards, due 
to the efforts of would-be scientists 
unacquainted with the tremendous 
amount of scientific research to the 
contrary, and to the legal protection 
now in existence, stated Lea S. Hitch- 
ner, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Agricultural Chemicals Asso- 
ciation. 

The Miller Pesticide Residue 
bill now before congress was praised 
by Mr. Hitchner as being a basically 
sound and practical piece of legisla- 
tion under which all can operate, 
with the public fully protected from 
any hazards.” See pages 48-49 for 
full text of Mr. Hitchner’s address. 


Entomology in Foreign Lands 

NTOMOLOGISTS going to 
E other countries to work often 
encounter complications due to lan 
guage, lack of understanding of their 
customs, background and economy, 
stated Steven E. Easter, Foreign Divi 
sion, Velsicol Corporation, Chicago 
“If not properly understood, these 
difhculties can slow down or render 
ineffective control programs in those 
areas,” His advice to those who plan 


der Co M P Jones, USDA Ext 
Service; and H. F. Pierce, Hercules 
2nd Row Clyde Ww Ke irns I niv 
of Illinois; Alfred M. Boyce, Calif 
Citrus Exp. Sta.; F. §S. Roberts, 
United Fruit Co.: and Sam M 

Campbell, Selco Supply Co., Ft 
Collins, Colo. 3rd Row: John Ni 

kelsen, Supervised Control Service, 
Shafter, Calif.: N. W. Hazel, Cor 

trol Service, Arvin: E. N. Wood- 
and H. Pierce, Hercules. 4th 


bury 


to work in foreign areas is to re 
member that when going to country 
“X", you are the “foreigner.” Keep 
an open mind about the solution of 
their problems until you get there, 
don’t preform control programs; 
think of solutions in terms of the 
economy of the area 

“Language is still the biggest 
single problem in foreign work, but 
in many areas insecticides, when 
available, are very expensive and 
quite often when a certain material 
is needed, it cannot be obtained 
Easter stated 

“Cost of labor is one of the 


” 
’ 


chief differences between entomology 
work in this country and that in less 
developed areas As most of our 
control programs here are designed 
to save labor, another line of reason- 
ing is needed for areas where 
machinery, when available, is high 
priced, but labor exceedingly cheap. 
We would not think of hiring work- 
ers to hand-pick egg masses from an 
agricultural crop, but this technique 
is followed in some sections. Insecti- 
cide formulations designed for use in 
foreign areas need to be simple and 
designed for the use and needs of 
that country.” 

“Because of a serious lack of 
trained field personnel, serious or 
potential insect infestations are not 
being located in many countries” he 
said. “The work which is now being 
done is mainly on the ‘spectacular’ 
pests, but there are many others of 
much greater importance 

Easter cited the excellent work 
of aldrin in controlling desert locusts 
in Iran; the use of BHC in Italy 
on Moroccan locusts, where formerly 
the sodium arsenate used killed off 
sheep in large numbers.” 


(Turn to Page 122) 


Row: O. B. Hitchcock, U. S. Ind 
Chem. Co D H Brannon, State 
College, Wash.; Paul M. Eide, NW 
Wash Ex; Sta and | L Stitt, 
Velsicol Corp Sth Row: R. C 
Bushland, BEPQ, Kerrville, Robt 
J Geary, Farbenfabriken Bayer, and 
George Veith Veitl Chen Co 
Fresno. Bottom Row: W. W. Alle: 
Univ. Calif.: C. A. Ferris, Geigy 
Ray F. Smith, Univ. Calif.: and C 
L Turzan 
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POTASH 


SODA ASH 
SALT CAKE 


LITHIUM CHEMICALS — BROMINE CHEMICALS 


and a diversified line of specialized 
Agricultural, Refrigerant and 
Industrial Chemicals 


Ex, INDUSTRIAL 
AND AGRICULTURAL 


CHEMICALS 


American Potash & Chemical Corporation 


Offices * 3030 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles 54, Californio 
122 East 42nd Gtreet, New York 17) New York 


ESTON CHEMICALS DIVIGION 3100 Fost 26th Street, Los Angeles 23, Californie 
Plants * Trona and Los Angeles, California 
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PANEL discussion of | sys- 


temic insecticides, reports 


on insect resistance, the 
pink bollworm problem, other cot- 
ton insect control problems and an- 
nouncement of the 1954 cotton in- 


sect control recommendations were 
featured at the seventh annual Cotton 
Insect Control Conference held De- 
cember 16 and 17 at the Peabody 
Hotel, Memphis. More than 700 
representatives of industry, research 
workers, and Dept. of Agriculture 
personnel attended the session, which 
is sponsored by the National Cotton 
Council. C. R. Sayre, Delta & Pine 
Land Co., Scott, Miss., and H. J 
Johnston, National Cotton Council, 
Memphis, presided at the various ses- 
Ss1ons, 

In a report on “Insect Resist- 
ance to Insecticides,” S. F. Knipling, 
USDA, Washington, D. C., indicated 
that with the more widespread use 
of insecticides, there is “every reason 
to believe that many of our major 
pests will become resistant to them.” 
He reported that the marked increase 
in resistance of the cotton leafworm 
to toxaphene this year has been of 
special concern; that it has been noted 
too, that the cotton aphid and codling 
moth are not always controlled satis 
benzene 


tactorily by the accepted 


hexachloride applications which might 


( 


indicate the development ¢ £ resistance 
to this insecticide; still another new 
problem is what appears to be de 
veloping resistance to DDT by lygus 
bugs on alfalfa. Dr. Knipling em 
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on Conference Held 


phasized that the only solution to the 
problem is continued and expanded 
research on chemical and _ biological 
means of control. 

W. W. Allen, 
ical, Midland, Mich., and vice-pres 
ident of the National Agricultural 
Chemicals Association, addressed the 


Dow Chem 


conference in connection with the 
“Insecticide Industry's 


1954," and indicated that although 


Program in 


there is no shortage of pest control 
chemicals on the market today, there 
still remains a problem of efficient dis 
In connection with the is 


Allen indi 


no legislation 1s 


tribution 
sue of toxicology, Mr 
cated that, while 
ever perfect, the Miller Pesticides 
Residue Amendment to the Federal 
Food and Drug Act is the best piece 
of legislation yet submitted on a fed 
eral level to safeguard public health 
Among other phases considered in 
Mr. Allen's address were the future 
of systemics, toxicology studies and 
research, and a review of insecticide 
supply and demand 

Systemics Promising for Cotton 

HE increased interest in system 

ic insecticides and their use in 
the cotton industry, their limitations 
and future were discussed by a panel, 
headed by K. P. Ewing, Agricultural 
Research Service, USDA, Washing 
ton, D.C. E. E. Ivy, USDA, BEPQ, 
College Station, Texas, pointed out 
that certain systemic poisons already 
have been proved practical for use 
by cotton growers however, they 


developed largely through a 


were 


Reports on Systemics, Pink Boll Worm, Insecti- 
cide Resistance, ‘53 Research Highlights and ‘54 
Control Recommendations Featured at Confernce. 


He said that 


chem 


trial-and-error process 


researchers found that some 
icals would find 
plant's system and poison an insect’s 
food supply They didn’t find out 


exactly why this action took place, 


their way into a 


and thus were hampered in trying to 
come up with systemics that would be 
variety of 


effective wide 


pe sts 


avainst a 


According to H. T. Reynolds, 
University of California, Riverside, 
systemics can be applied as sprays, in 
irrigation water or painted on the 
Tests with radioac- 
shown that the 


trunks of trees 
tive tracers have 
chemicals are absorbed by the sap 
system and carried to all parts of the 
He continued to say that there 


plant 
seeds se vaked mn 


are indications that 
insecticides will produce 


feeding in 


systemic 
plants toxic to certain 
sects; furthermore, new growth ap- 
pearing after the insecticide has been 
applied to plants also becomes toxic 


Dr. Reynolds reported that 
tests with systemics in southern Cali 
indicate that the use of 
with pol 


fornia 
“Systox” is compatible 
linating insects. Tests made in cot 
seed-alfalfa fields 


in no appreciable bee losses, even 


ton and resulted 
when Systox was sprayed at one-half 
pound per acre directly over the bee 
Both OMPA and Systox 
have been accepted for use on cotton 
in California. He indicated that the 


limiting factor in the use of systemi 


colonies 


insecticides at present is the possibil 


ity of harmful residuc however, 
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“the future of cotton with system: 


should prove interesting, particularly 
as control of pests such as boll weevil 
and pink bollworm | oncerned 
Moderate toxi ity ha 


tests with 


been found in 
ertain species of scal 
ke afminer and 


thrip leafhopper 


and good results so far have been 
reported with most species of mites 
aphids and mealybugs 

Systemic insecticides represent 
the “fourth stride” in the develop 
ment of chemical insect control, a 
cording to W. Seott Jam 
Coke and Ch mical Co., 
He indicated that th 


botanical 


s, Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh 
arsenical and 
insecticides could be con 
sidered the imitial stage of the devel 
DDT and th 


chlorinated hydrocarbon group, and 


opment, followed by 


third the organic phosphate era in 
cluding TEPP, HETP, and parathion 
Mr. Scott indicated that he felt sys 
temic development would move rapid 
ly toward a solution of problems in 
volving toxic residues left in cotton 
fiber and cottonseed products 

In discussing “Plant 
logical Aspects of Systemics,” H. R 
USDA, Stoneville, Miss 
pointed out that the 


Carns, 
chemical must 
penetrate the wax surface of the 
plant, ie the cuticle. He said that 
nonaomzed molecules make this pen 


tration more rapidly than tonized 


molecu but that the addition of 


surface active agents to a chemical 


product would increase or regulat 


the absorption rate 
Pink Bollworm Threat 

“ce E¢ I NT expanded ‘fforts are 
still inadequate to control 


the pink bollworm when its total 


58 


destructive potentiality is considered,” 
according to Dr. F. C. Bishopp, Co 
Bollworm Research 
Project, Texas He 


pointed out that in 1952 thi 


operative Pink 
Brownsville, 
pest in 
feted damage on the cotton crop in 
9 south Texas counties ame unting t 
approximately 29 million dollars 

Preliminary results of herbi 
ide and insecticide experiments indi 
cate that “Dilan” is about as effective 
against the pink bollworm as DDT; 
however, Dr. Bishopp cautions that 
one year’s findings are not enough, 
upon which to base sound conclu 
s10Ons.” 

According to R. W. White, 
BEPQ, San Antonia, Texas, 
crops in’ Arkansas, 


Mississippi will be 


ened by the pink bollworm if heavy 


cotton 
Louisiana and 


seriously threat 


infestations continue to 


east-central Texa He 


build up in 
urges pro 
duction of an early cotton crop fol 
lowed by prompt harvesting and 
thorough destruction of crop residues 
as key steps 

C. B. Ray 


Bureau 


in controlling the pest 
Rio Grande Valley 
Mer ( ck s Th Xas 


stressed the importance of developing 


Farm 


community consciousness of the pink 
bollworm and how it may be con 
trolled 
placed on the need to educate the 


Particular emphasis wa 


community to act simultaneously in 
stalks 


controlling this pest 


destroying cotton planting 


ete., as Means of 

A review of the Texas Experi 
ment Station program for pink boll 
worm research was presented by R. D 
Lewis, director of the station. An 
outline of chemical, mechanical and 


physical control measures, their pri 


Members of svyr posium discuss 
ing Systemic Insecticides: W. Scott 


James, Pittsburgh Coke and Chem 
ical Co., Pittsburgh; E. E. Ivy, Agri- 
cultural Research Service, College 


Station, Tex.; K. P. Ewing, USDA, 
Washington, D. C.; H. R 
USDA, Delta Branch Experiment 
Station, Stoneville, Miss _ 8 
Reynolds, Citrus Experiment Sta 
Riverside, Calif 


Carns, 


gram of study, an evaluation of eco- 
nomic control measures, as well as the 
effect ot 


thought to be effective in control of 


combining all procedures 


the pink bollworm were among the 
phase s disc USSt d 
1953 Research Highlights 
ESEARCH 


were reviewed in reports from 


highlights of 1953 
the southeast, mid-south, southwest, 
and far west. Dr. J. C. Gaines of 
Texas A. & M Ce lege, College Sta 
tion, told the conference that chem 
icals alone will not yet give adequate 
control of the pink bollworm. Cotton 
growers must still depend to a large 
extent on cultural control practices 
Early planting, for example, makes 
It possible to dk stroy the cotton stalks 
early, thus reducing the number of 
overwintering worms. He reported 
that in central Texas, toxaphene- DDT 
spray, toxaphene dust, 3-5-40 dust 
and DDT dusts and sprays were used 
generally in an effort to control the 
He indicated that 


whenever these materials were prop 


cotton bollworm 


erly applied, excellent control was 
obtained 

Presenting the picture for the 
southeast, F. S. Arant, Alabama Poly 
techmic Institute, Auburn, reported 
that endrin at .2 to 1 Ibs. per acre 
gave good to excellent control of the 
boll weevil, boll 


mite; chlorthion, at 


worm and spider 
39 to .79 Ibs per 
acre gave good control of boll weevils. 
no control of boll worm, and was ef 
fective 


at .25 lbs. per acre against 


mites; methyl parathion at .35 to .f 
lbs. per acre was effective against the 
bollworm; and aramite at § to 10 


Ibs. per acre gave good control of the 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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spider mite. Gamma BHC at .5 Ibs 
per acre controlled the cotton aphid 

C. G. Lincoln, University of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. sum- 
marized studies and results in the 
southwest, indicating that endrin ap 
plied at .4 Ihs. per acre at seven day 
intervals gave good control of the 
boll weevil; and Systox was effective 
in control of mites and aphids. He 
reported further that the chlorinated 
hydrocarbon insecticides did not of- 
fer a hazard to crop growth due to 
soil residues, when used at recom 
mended dosages. Anticipating a pos 
sible problem in drift of cotton in 
secticides to adjacent rice crops, tests 
indicated that most cotton insect 
cides are not harmful to rice in bloom 
Calcium arsenate, however, is toxic 
to the rice plant 

“Because we do not have some 
of the more serious cotton pests, our 
insect control is different in some re 
spects from that in other areas” ex 
plained G. L. Smith, California Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station, Shaf- 
ter, Calif., as representative of the 
far west. He reported that cotton 
growers in irrigated areas of the west 
are urged to: (1) use chemicals only 
when an insect has reached the level 
at which research has shown it is 
economical to attempt control; (2) be 


Left: H. G. Johnsten, National 
Cotton Council, Memphis; Dr. F. C 
Bishopp, Pink Bollworm Research 
Project, Brownsville, Tex.; and C. L 
Welch, National Cotton Council 


Right: W. W. Allen, Dow Chemical 
Co., Midland, Mich.; M. D. Farrar, 
Clemson Agr. College, Clemson, §.C 
and Dr. E. F. Knipling, USDA, 
Washington, D. C 


certain that the chemical applied 1s 
as specific as possible for the pest 
and least injurious to beneficial in 
sects; and (3) be certain that the 
amount of toxicant applied is suf 
ficient to give a high degree of con 
trol so that frequent applications can 
be avoided whenever possible. One 
highlight of thrips control, he indi 
cated, is the rapid build-up of mites in 
treated plots in contrast to untreated 
cotton on ranches in the San Joaquin 
Valley. 

According to C. A. Vines, 
Ark. Agric. Extension Serv., Little 
Rock, sound insect control is essential 
to preserve early maturing qualities 
developed by cotton breeders. It also 
will result in more uniform maturity 
of the plant, making proper defolia 
tion possible, and will permit earl er 
fruiting to mature an earlier crop. 
He emphasized that insect control is 
not a separate operation, but an in 
tegral part of the entire process of 
cotton production, in his presentation 
of “Insect Control An Essential 
Factor in Modern Cotton Produc 
tion.” In presenting “An Expanded 
Research and Education Program for 
Cotton Belt Agriculture,’ Clay Lyle, 
Miss. State College, State College, 
Miss., emphasized the need for farm 
ers to adopt the new practices of 
farming, and the importance of edu 
cating the farmer to these practices 

M. D. Farrar, Clemson Agri 
cultural College, Clemson, S. C.. told 
the conference that “The only answer 
to the problem of cotton income is 
increased production per acre,” in his 
paper “Gearing Cotton Insect Control 
to a Balanced Farm Program.” He 
listed seven fundamental  scientifx 


steps for cotton producers to follow 


to increase production. They ar 


JANUARY, 1954 


(1) Grow only a well bred, wilt-re 


sistant variety; (2) select and pre 
pare fertile, well-drained and warm 
natured soil; (3) fertilize properly 
with the recommended grade and 
amount of fertilizer; (4) plant and 
maintain a full stand; (4) cultivate to 
keep the crop clean; (6) harvest and 
gin to produce high grade lint cot 
ton; (7) follow recommended prac 
tices of insect and disease control 
The importance of mechanical stalk 
destruction soon after harvest to r 
duce the populations of some of the 
more destructive insects was empha 


sized. 


1953 Cotton Insect Control 

NSECT control in the high ele 
I vations of Arizona was discussed 
by J. N. Roney, Arizona Agricultur 
al Extension Serv., Phoenix. He re 
ported that toxaphene, DDT and di 
eldrin proved effective in control of 
cotton thrips in areas above 2200 
feet; at lower levels, thrip infestation 
ranged from nothing to severe. He 
reported that a systemic insecticide 
effectively controlled injurious num 
bers of cotton aphids in Arizona 
during the past season. Systox gave 
complete control of aphids late in the 
summer of 1993, 

G. D. Jones, North Carolina 
Extension Service, Raleigh, offered as 
a successful insect program one that 
included the following points: (1) 
proper fertilization; (2) use of adapt 
ed seed; (3) good weed control and 
cultivation; (4) timely and thorough 
insecticide applications as needed, and 
(5) marketing on grade or staple 
value 

Poor control of aphids and 
hollworms reported in several parts 


(Continued on Page 121) 
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Big Attendance at Chicago Meeting 


of National Joint Committee on 


Fertilizer Application 


ANUFACTURERS of | fer 
tilizer application equipment 
are making a real effort t 
keep pace with demands of farmers 
tor improved machines which will 
make possible better utilization of 
new developments in fertilizer re 
search. This was the reassuring word 
brought to the Dec. 7 meeting in 
Chicago of the National Joint Com- 
mittee on Fertilizer Application by 
C. A. Guelle, sales specialist with 
International Harvester Co. Mr 
Guelle spoke as the representative 


of the Farm Equipment Institute 


The meeting at Edgewater 
Beach Hotel was held in conjunction 
with the winter meeting of the 
American Society of Agricultural En 
gineers, Other phases of fertilizer ap 


the 


plication were covered during 
one-day conference by numerous au- 
thorities, including college scientists, 
various allied organization represen*a- 


tives and a practical farm operator. 

Manufacturers, Mr. Guelle 
said, are being asked for equipmen 
with longer life; and which will re 
duce handling costs in application; 
provide more accurate metering; and 
make placement to provide maximum 
return trom the fertilizer 

These problems, he said, are be 
ing studied under a program spon 
sored by the Farm Equipment Insti 
tute. Progress is being made, but 
results from some projects are still 
inconclusive 


( “ wrosion ¢ 


f application ma 
chines, he went on, is one of the 
major problems faced. A study is un 
der way of both construction materi 
als and coatings but no complete an 


wer can be expected in a short time 


As to the basic material, grey iron 


ery) 


By 
H. H. Slawson 


has been found to ke the best com 
promise between the corrosion prob 
lem and costs. Galvanized sheet steel 
has been found advantageous in hop 
pers because this material reduces 
weight some 10 percent 

One manufacturer, Mr. Guelle 
reported, decided that stainless steel 
in certain situations is the only solu 
tion to the corrosion problem. This 
would be costly but, in the long run 
might prove less expensive than use 


of present materials 


Various Coatings Studied 
| he the field of coatings, use of 

cadmium over copper is being in- 
vestigated, but no conclusions have 
been reached as yet. One company 
has, for five years, been investigating 
many types of coating but so far has 
found none to be effective because 
of the abrasive action of field opera 
tion or as a result of the scraping 
and gouging sometimes resorted to 
by the farmers to clean up their 
machines 

“It would help a lot,” Mr 
Guelle interjected, “if the farmer 
could be educated to care for the 
coating on his fertilizer equipment as 
he does for that on his car.” 

He reviewed work on im 
proving metering attachments and to 
attain more accurate placement and 
also described new machines now 
available which reduce fuel and labor 
costs by combining fertilization and 
seeding of worn-out pastures into one 
operation. New equipment is also 
available, he stated, with hinged or 
removable hopper bottoms which per 
mits access to feed wheels for clean 
ing 

Bearings and gears are now 
protected better from the fertilizer, 


Mr. Guelle continued, while hoppers 
are being made larger to reduce labor 
for loading and to better accomodate 
the larger amounts of fertilizer now 
being used. As this trend to increased 
use of fertilizer and its extension into 
new areas continues, Mr. Guelle said, 
in conclusion, the farmers can rest 
assured that manufacturers are on 
their toes in their endeavor to provide 
improved details for their machines 
in step with the latest research find 
ings 

Some practical observations on 
desired improvements in fertilizer ap 
plication equipment were offered by 
A. G. Thompson, who has for over 
30 years served as farm manager for 
a large commercial farming enterprise 
and more recently launched his own 
750-acre Thompson's Farms near 
Bordentown, N. J 

One of the greatest needs, he 
said, is some way to apply more ac- 
curate tonnage per acre and also even 
distribution throughout the field. Link- 
ages and connections, which are per- 
fect when the machine is new, wear 
down, he noted, and the farmer has 
to set the distribution controls by eye, 
but can never set them the same way 
twice. Drills, he said, should be made 
so they can be set with a 100 Ib. 
tolerance and certain parts should be 
redesigned so that if there is a little 
play in the linkage, it would make 
no difference in the settings 

More flexibility is needed in 
the adjustments of band placement 
drills, Mr. Thompson declared, and 
suggested that manufacturers should 
add plastics to their list of possible 
new materials under investigation to 
counter corrosion and abrasion prob 
lems 


Discussing new developments 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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Baopot starts from scratch with everything to 
make the best—with the woodlands, paper 

mills, bag plants, experience, skill and dependable 
supply of the International Paper Company, 

one of the world’s great paper producers. 


Bagpok quality is a result of a quarter century 

of making multiwall bags for practically every major 
industry in the country. More than four 

hundred products ranging in cost from a fraction 

of a cent to dollars a pound are confidently and 
profitably packed in Bagpak Multiwalls. 

When you study your paper bag requirements 

look for these special features: — 

Cushion Stitch Closure —A Bagpok development. 
Preform Top and Bottom —A Bagpok introduction. 
Up to four color, high quality printing. 

Top Quality Paper—complying with Fed. Specs. U U-S 48 b. 
Assured paper supply. 

Range of sizes from 25 Ibs. to 110 Ibs. For light 
insulation materials, up to 7 cu. ft. capacity. 

Variation in plies to resist chemical and 

physical attack. 

And a range of Bag Closing Machines with 

capacities up to 350 tons a day. 

For full information write to Bagpak Division, 

International Paper Company, 

220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y., Dept. 0-15 


Baternational Dyer... 


BRANCH OFFICES: Aftionta - Baltimore - Baxter Spring: 
Kone + Boston + Chicago - Clevelond - Denver 


Detroit+ Kansas City, Konsas - los Angeles © Mirneop + 
New Orleans « Philadelphio + Pittsburgh - St.lovis - San BAGPAK DIVISION 


Franciace + Wooster, O. «in Canodo, The C 
Poper Products, ltd, Montreal, Ot'owa, Toronto 
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in fertilizer materials, Dr. Edwin C 
Kapusta, National Fertilizer Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., reviewed 
the industry's accomplishments in ex 
panding plant facilities for production 
of synthetic ammonia, solid urea. 
phosphates, potash and other ingredi 
ents. He also outlined the potential 
future demand and plant capacity for 
meeting it 

Some 45 manufacturers have 
installed granulating equipment, Mr 
Kapusta said and by the end of the 
present fertilizer year possibly 10 per 
cent of the mixed fertilizer produ 
tion may be in granular form. There 
is need, he asserted, for action to 
clarify standards for granule size. 
now so varied because of the many 
procesing techniques in use 

The fertilizer industry, Mr 
Kapusta concluded, is in a stage of 
technical transition. Much work is 
heing done on development of plant 
fools with new chemical character 
istics and in the near future more 
will be seen on the market 

Increased use will be made of 
airplanes for applying fertilizers, Dr 
Firman E. Bear, professor of agricul 
tural chem’stry at Rutgers Univ. 
forecast in his discussion of “New 
Horizons In Fertilizer Application.” 
The planes, he said, are destined for 
a greater role in treatment of range 
lands and pastures and for strewing 
fertilizer on rice fields, cranberry bows 
and tomato acreage, where there are 
tremendous possibilities for doing a 
better fertilizer job than by any other 
means Manufacturing ter hniques for 
pellet production will improve, he 
was confident, and, since complex 
machinery is not required, he felt that 
use of pelletized mixtures will bring 
greater savings to the farmers 

Dr. Bear also reviewed in de 
tail present methods for deep, shal 
low or surface application of solid 
or liquid fertilizers and limestone on 
particular crops and various types of 
soils, and outlined his ideas on best 
ways to get maximum results. To the 
engineers and machinery men present 
he suggested that there is great need 
for development of means for bring 
ing back into production land that 
has been ruined by bad management 


Fertilizer Placement 


HE afternon session of the Chi 
gg cago conference was devoted to 
a panel discussion of “Placing Fer- 
tilizer For Efficient Production,” with 
Kirk Fox, editor of Successful Farm- 


ing as moderator 


Cotton farmers have come a 
long way in their use of fertilizer. 
according to the first speaker, Leonard 
Lett, of the National Cotton Council 
In 1922, only 30 percent of the total 
cotton acreage was fertilized, whereas 
in 1953 this had nearly doubled to 
58 percent. The amount applied per 
acre has also steadily increased, the 
average per acre in 1953 being 355 


pe yunds 


“Cotton farmers,” Mr. Lett 
continued, “have hardly begun to ap 
proach the limits of profitable utiliza 
tion of fertilizers. They are learning 
how to use it to cut production costs 
and increase yields. To keep cotton 
competitive they are turning to mech 
anized operations and are depending 
on fertilizer to keep the plants healthy 
and vigorous throughout their life 
cycle, so that they grow to the right 
height for getting maximum efficienc y 
from the harvesting machines.” 


Asking “How far can we ex 
pect to go to increase corn yields 
with fertilizer?” G. A. Cumings of 
the USDA Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Soils and Agricultural Engineering 
said that by efficient use of fertilizer 
it 18 estimated that yields of 190 
bushels per acre can he expected in 
the northern part of the corn belt 
and 290 bushels in the southern sec 
tion. He examined in some detail 
the varied schools of thought on 
methods of application, from broad- 
casting to deep plowing, row appli- 
cation, side dressing, etc.. and con 
tinued with the declaration that the 
many controversies on these matters 
make machinery manufacturers far 
from optimistic about prospects for 
pleasing everyone. A wide variety 
of designs to serve particular con- 
ditions in specific areas can be ex 
pected, he said 

Touching on the machinery 
corrosion problem, Mr. Cumings sug 
gested that use of expandable parts 


might be practical in some places. 
The rapid expansion of use of liquid 
ammonia, he warned, should not ob- 
scure continued attention to solid 
fertilizers. He also raised a number 
of questions on what additional ma- 
chines may be required 

Dr.H. A Woodle of Clemson 
Agricultural College, Clemson. $ c.. 
suggested that in the midst of all the 
conflicting ideas on fertilizer appli 
cation methods, “The main thing is 
to get the fertilizer on.” 

Dr. A. L. Lang, Univ. of 
Illinois, another panel member, agreed 
with Dr. Woodle. “Where to put 
it” he said, is relatively unimportant 
while “just put it on™ should be the 
primary guiding motive. 

In Illinois, Dr. Lang said, soil 
scientists are not inclined to look 
at any one crop as being in need 
of fertilizer. Instead, they examine 
the soil to see if it needs amendments 
to meet the needs of a given crop 

The Univ. of Illinois is thus 
advocating soil tests to determine, first 
of all, what the particular soil needs. 
“In Illinois,” Dr. Lang said, “we are 
trying to teach farmers to use as 
little fertilizer as possible.” That 
philosophy, he added, has resulted 
in use by Illinois farmers of twenty 
times as much fertilizer now as they 
used in 1940! 

Concluding the panel discus- 
sion, Robert Merrill, Deere & Co., 
spoke briefly on the efforts of ma- 
chinery designers to follow closely the 
changes recommended by researchers. 


Dr. S. D. Gray, American 
Potash Institute, who served as acting 
chairman of the Committee, reviewed 
briefly the history of this group since 
its inception in 1925 and listed some 
of its achievements in pursuit of its 
objectives. In stimulation of research, 
he declared, the Committee has been 
a most potent factor in developing 
fertilizer technology and usage. As 
sponsors of the Committee, he listed 
the American Society of Agricultural 
Engineers, the Agronomists and Hor- 
ticultural Science Societies, National 
Fertilizer Association, National Can- 
ners Association and the Farm Equip- 


ment Institute 
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Toxaphene 
4 Ib. Chlordane 


Heptachlor 


The Keys to 


TOXIMUL 


BLENDED EMULSIFIERS 


. long storage life . . 


— 


Spontaneous emulsification . tight, 
slow-creaming emulsions in both soft and hard waters . . 


TOXIMUL you get these and other superiorities in your pesticidal 
sprays with the TOXIMUL anionic-nonionic blends de- 
ADVANTAGES ... veloped by Ninol Laboratories especially for these appli- 
@ Flash cations. 
Dispersion Whichever toxicants you prefer, you'll find that one of 
@ Low the Toximuls is tailor-made to give you consistently better 
Creaming formulations, which will mean more satisfied users of your 
Rates products. 
@ Excellent And you can get these improved results while actually 
Storege cutting production costs — because 
, the TOXIMULS are distinguished 
Stability by an unusually low price. 
® Low Investigate what TOXIMULS can 
Costs do for your products. SEND THIS COUPON NOW! 


Write today for Samples MINOL LABORATORIS, INC., DEPT. A 
e ¢ today f P | i719 S. CLINTON ST. CHICAGO 16, ILL 


and Bulletins .. . | Gentlemen 


| Please send working samples and 
Technical Bulletins describing: 


[] TOXIMUL 150 (fer use with 


1 

1 Toxephene, 4 ib. Chierdane, 

| Heptechlor) 

[] TOXIMUL 250 (4 ith 
Detergents —— | me Chiore IPC, Pentechiorphene!) 
—— Emulsifiers | [| TOXIMUL 300 (for use with DDT, 
Aldrin, 8 Ib. Chierdene) 
| | | TOXIMUL 400 (fer use with BHC. 


lindane, Dieldrin 
[ ) TOXIMULS (fer use with ether 
pesticides) 
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Processors .-:- HAVE 


OU READ THIS? 


eel 


This article, reproduced from the No- 
vember 18, 1953 issve of Woll Street 


i. Journal, emphasizes another pul 
We believe you will find it highly 


interesting reading. 
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| Cunens Farmers Get 
Lieger Loans If They 
Use New Weed Killer 


** * 
A Southern Banker Will Lend 
#2 More Per Acre If Soil Is 
o Treated With Chemical o 


By Sypney B, Setr 
Staff Reporter of Tue Watt. Steer JournNnaL 


NEW YORK A new weed killer may 
offer Southern cotton farmers an opportunity 
to increase the amount of loans they can ob- 
tain on their plantings. 

At least one Southern banker has indi- 
cated he is willing to lend $2 more per acre 
if a farmer will use a recently developed “pre 
emergence” weed killer that prevents grass 
from choking out the young cotton plant. 
Ellis Woolfolk, a director of Union Planters 
Bank in Memphis, Tenn., and Planters Bank 
of Tunica, Miss., said, “I have been watching 
this development for several years and I am 
now completely sold on it and recommending 
~ 


Weed Killers Help Cotton Farmer 


The weed killer, expected to go into large 
scale use next spring, has the jaw breaking 
name of isopropyl N (3-chlorophenyl) car- 
bamate, called Chloro IPC for short. Its chief 
maker is Columbia-Southern Chemical Corp., 
a subsidiary of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. It 
also is produced on a smaller scale by U. S. 
Industrial Chemicals division of National Dis- 
tillers Corp. and by Monsanto Chemical Co. 

The notable advantage of the Chloro IPC 
is that it prevents grasses from germinating. 
Other weed-killers, like the well-known 
2,4-D, kill broad leaf plants when they are 
fully grown; still others kill grass when it is 
grown. But this chemical is applied to the 
soil before the grass starts to grow. 


Mut Be Hoed by Hand 


(,rass, which grows in the rows close to 
the young cotton plants, is one of the South- 
ern farmer's biggest headaches. Tractors can 
cultivate the spaces between the rows but the 
in-the-row grass has to be hoed out by hand 

“f estimate that the Chloro IPC will cut 
the farmer's hoeing cost from a probable 
$17.50 per acre and a possible $30 per acre 
down to a $3.50 minimum and a $7.50 maxi- 
mum cost per acre,”” Mr. Woolfolk says 
Hoeing costs, of course, vary greatly accord 
ing to the state and the weather. 
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they’ re positively deadly to + bugs 


Sis toe awit bugs ty 


unscathed through a cloud of 


insecticide like they had radar? 

Or see them shake off a direct hit and 
amble away unharmed and 
unconcerned? That's the time to start 


“specifying GEIGY METHOXYCHLOR, 


the chemicals that are positively 
deadly to pests but relatively safe 

to human beings and animals. — a 
GEIGY METHOXYCHLOR products are 
effective for fly control, storage = 
pests and for fruit, yegetable and — 
forage crops. They are available — 

as the following: 


GEIGY METHOXYCHLOR “25” — 


(25% emulsifiable solution— 
2 Ibs. methoxychlor per gal.) 


GEIGY METHOXYCHLOR “90” 


(90% methoxychlor) 


~ GEIGY METHOXYCHLOR “20” 


(20% methoxychlor solution) 


~ GEIGY METHOXYCHLOR “50” 


(50% methoxychlor wettable powder) — 


GEIGY 5% METHOXYCHLOR DUST 


+ 
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OPERATION IS SIMPLE AND 
PRACTICALLY FOOL-PROOF 


M ‘nee to be packaged flows from 
supply hopper (A) to feeder conveyor 
(B) which carries material to weigh hopper 
(E). Adjustable flow gate [located at (C) 
but not shown] regulates amount of material 
which feeder conveyor carries. This con- 
trols speed of filling cycle. 

Weigh hopper (E) is suspended from 
scale platform (F). When material fed into 


Y, : = 


~ 


a diagram not to scale. For description of flow 
only. Conveyor belt end sewing heed are not o standard 

part of the | & C Bagger. However, Union's Multiwall 

Packaging Machinery Deporiment will be glod to assist you — 
» securing this equipment if it is net already available — 


weigh hopper reaches weight set on scale, 
the scale platform actuates scale beam lo- 
cated in box (G). 

Scale beam sets off a system of synchron- 
ized switches which stop the feeder con- 
veyor (B), lower a shut off gate [located at 
(D) but not shown] on the weigh hopper 
end of the feeder conveyor. This prevents 
any excess material from dribbling into 
weigh hopper, insuring accurate weight. 
Switch also opens gates (H) at bottom of 
weigh hopper. Pre-weighed material drops 
through filling spout (1) into bag. 


I<C Bagger 


With weight removed from scale, scale 
beam (G) now actuates synchronized 
switches in reverse order. Simultaneously 
gates (H) to weigh hopper (E) close . . . 
shut off gate (D) raises . . . and feeder 
conveyor (B) starts up and begins next 
filling cycle. 

Bag is held on filling spout (1) by hand. 
As material drops quickly through spout 
into bag, filled bag drops onto a moving 
conveyor belt (J). This belt carries bag 
through sewing head (K) to complete pack- 
aging cycle. 


Automatic Weighing and Filling Machine 
for Open Mouth Bags 
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FASTEST AUTOMATIC BAGGE 


MUCH-DISCUSSED |&C BAGGER WEIGHS AND PACKS 
FREE-FLOWING, NON-BRIDGING MATERIALS AT 
SPEEDS UP TO 20 100-LB. MULTIWALLS A MINUTE! 


OLLAR FOR DOLLAR, the new Ingiett & Corley Bagger, 
sold exclusively by Union Bag, is the most efficient and 
practical unit for accurate, high speed weighing and 
packing of free-flowing, non-bridging materials. 

The I & C Bagger processes 400 to 500 tons in an eight hour day. 
Its filling and weighing cycle is completely automatic. Weight tolerance 
is close: in continuous runs, the machine can and does pack to within 
4 ounces per 100 Ib. bag. 


LOWEST COST 
AUTOMATIC OPEN MOUTH BAGGER 

Total cost of the | & C Bagger, with conveyor and sewing head, is 

more than 25 per cent below any comparable unit, and the | & C has a 

packing rate 25 per cent greater than any other open mouth packer. 


WORKS WELL WITH ALL SIZES OF 
OPEN MOUTH BAGS 
Changeover from one weight to another takes only the few minutes 
needed to change the scale beam balance. The I & C Bagger handles 
any Open mouth bag, paper or textile, from 10 through 200 Ib. weights. 


NEEDS ONLY TWO OPERATORS 


The I & C Bagger pre-weighs and packs with only one operator plus 
another man on the sewing equipment. Unskilled labor can be used; 
men require a minimum of training and supervision. 


INSTALLED AND OPERATING 
IN TWO DAYS OR LESS! 


Only 5’ x 5’ floor space, 8’ headroom over conveyor needed. Factory 
trained personnel will make installation, if desired, at actual cost. 


DELIVERY PRIORITIES 
BASED ON RECEIPT OF ORDER 

For quickest possible delivery, consult a Union Packaging Specialist 

now. Union can also advise you on plant layout and on whatever 

supplementary packaging machinery you may require. 


Manufactured by 
INGLETT & CORLEY, INC., AUGUSTA, GA. 


Exclusive sales agents: 


Union Bag rer" 
Woolworth Building, New York 7, N. Y. 
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Whether you make toxicant concentrates to be used 
specifically in areas of hard or soft water, or to be 
sold anywhere as general purpose materials, you 
can select the right emulsifiers from the Atlox line. 
= Atlox emulsifiers provide fast dispersion, excellent T i A § 
stability and long shelf life . . . as proved by field 


experience by leading formulators. POWDER COMPANY 


Get detailed facts by writing or calling Atlas today. WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
offices in principal cities 
ATLAS POWDER COMPANY, CANADA, LTD. 
BRANTFORD, CANADA 
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Results of 1953 


O favorable was the reception of 

the past reports of the American 

Phytopathological Society's Special 
Committee on Testing and Results of 
Newer Fungicides, (heretofore published 
in the Plant Disease Reporter, as summar- 
ies of results in the United States and 
Canada) that when that publication could 
no longer carry the burden, an Advisory 
Committee was appointed to find ways 
and means of gathering, assembling and 
publishing the data 

This committee obtained the coop: 
eration of Agricultural Chemicals maga- 
zine and the National Agricultural Chem- 
icals Association, and, through contribu- 
tions from chemical companies, a revolv- 
ing fund was established with the Amer 
ican Phytopathological Society for this 
purpose 

Requests for data were mailed to 
about 200 past and prospective contribu- 
tors in North America. The response was 
gratifying. Seventy-five pathologists in 21 
states and four Canadian provinces 
promptly sent in their data. This has been 
assembled and summarized by Dr. A. G 
Newhall. Over 120 products were tested 
in 1953, and 41 crop plants were used 
Members of the Advisory Committee on 

Collecting and Disseminating Data 
on New Fungicide Tests 


|]. W. Heuberger ....Newark, Del 
P. R. Miller ........ Washington, D. C 
A. G. Newhall ............. Ithaca, N. Y 
R H Wellman — Yonkers, N Y 


L. G. Utter (Chairman) Newark, NJ 
The committee expresses its sincere 
gratitude to the following whose con 
fidence, encouragement and financial sup- 
port have made possible this first issue un- 
der the new plan 
Agricultural Chemicals Magazine 
American Cyanamid Company 
California Spray-Chemical Corpora- 
tion 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Com- 
pany 
Ethyl Corporation 
Geigy Company. Inc. 
G. L. F. Soil Building Service 
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FUNGICIDE ° 


Grasselli Chemical Department ol 
duPont 
Hercules Powder Company 
National Agricultural Chemicals As- 
sociation 
Rohm and Haas Company 
Shell Development Company 

Stauffer Chemical Company 

Reprints of the entire report for 

1953, appearing in January, 1954, and 
succeeding issues of Agricultural Chemi 
cals will be available at $1.00 each from 
W. D. Mills, College of Agriculture, 
Ithaca, N. Y., following completion of 
publication 


Fungicides and Nemacides Tested 1953 
22A (Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 
Co., Div. of Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp.) 
Grey mold, strawberry 
3, 5-D (B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co.) 
Late blight, tomato 
162-P (Shell Chemical Corp.) (Soil fum- 
igant) hexachlorocyclopentadiene 
Root rot, strawberry 
Vertiallium wilt, potato 
275 (Mathieson Chemical Corp.) penta- 
chloronitrobenzene (75% ) 
Brown rot, apricot 
Brown rot, peach 
Collar rot, Dixie Runner peanut 
Damping-off, cucumber 
Root rot, lima bean (Fordhook), snap 
dragon 
Rust, snapdragon 
466 (Mathieson) Copper dihydrazinium 
sulfate 
Alternana blight, carnation 
Leaf spot, iris 
Powdery mildew, cucumber 
Rust, china aster 
Rust, snapdragon 
1447 (Mathieson Chemical Corp.) 
Powdery mildew ucumber 
1282 (Pennsylvania Salt Mig. Co.) 
Anthracnose, cucumber 
Downy mildew, cucumber 
Downy mildew, onion 
Fruit rot, cucumber 


48-CS-36 (Velsicol Corp.) 


'ESTS 
4k a 


Grey mold, strawberry 
Late blight, tomato 
Scab, apple, peach fruit rot 
50-CS-46 (Velsicol Corp.) Chlorinated 
organic mercury eradicant 33%, Hg 
Brown rot, apricot 
Scab, apple 
48-CS-73 (Velsicol Corp.) 
Brown rot, fruit rot, scab, peach 
Scab, apple 
B622 (Ethyl Corp.) dichloro-chloroani- 
lino triazene 
Alternana blight, carnation 
Anthracnose, cucumber 
Downy mildew, cucumber 
Early blight, tomato 
Fruit rot, cucumber 
Late blight, early blight, potato 
Late blight, tomato 
Leaf spot, iris 
Northern leaf blight, sweet corn 
Rust, aster 
Rust, china aster 
Rust snapdragon 
Scab, apple 
C.B.P. 55 (Shell) Chlorobr prop 
(55%,)—soil fumigant 
Collar rot, Dixie Runner peanut 
Verticilium wilt, potato and tomato 
Root rot, lima bean, snapdragon 
CM 218 Spike Spray (Pitts. Pl. Glass) 
a micronized sulfur + 3°, Coromerc 
(Coromerc 10%, active mercury 
acetate) 
Scab, rust apple 
E.F. 1182 (Carbide and Carbon) chloro 
dimethyl! phenoxyethanol (chemother- 
apeutant) 
Root rot, strawherry 
E.F. 1207 (Carbide and Carbon) 2 nor- 
camphanomethanol (chemotherapeu- 
tant) 
Root rot trawherry 
HB 160 (Hercules Powder Co.) 
Early blight, tomato 
Scab, appl 
He 257 (Rohm and Haas Co.) 
Powdery mildew, cucumber 
H.N.C. 4213 


Powdery mildew, cucumber 
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LO 737 (Rohm anc Haas) 


“Actidione” (Upjohn) 


Powdery mildew, cucu t 


Fruit rot Pract 


LO 738 (Rohm and Haas) ethylenebis- 


thiuram tetrasulfide 

Pruit rot peach 

Late blight tomato 
Northern leaf blight or 
Powdery f ilde Ww ul umber 


Blue mold, tobacco 


LO 765 (Rohm and Haas) 


Late blight, tomato potato 


N521 (Stauffer Chemical Co.) dimethyl- 


tetrahydro-thiadiazine-thione 
Root knot, tohacco 

Downy mildew, spinach 
Collar rot peanut 
Verticllium wilt, tomato 


NP 770 (Pennsylvania Salt) 


Brown rot, fruit rot, scab, peach 


NP 1083 (Pennsylvania Salt) 


Verticillium wilt, tomato 


PP 1353 (Pennsylvania Salt) 


Root knot, meadow nematode tobacco 


Cycloheximide 
100%, W/W 


Leaf blight, strawberry 


“Aramite” (U. 8, Rubber) tert-buty!- 


phenoxy isopropyl! chloroethy! sulfite 


Powdery mildew, cucumber 


“Arasan” (DuPont—Semesan) 


Damping-off, forage crops 

Damping-off, vegetables—carrot, citron, 
corn, dill, chard, beet, bean, cucum 
ber, parsley, melon, pumpkin, squash, 


spinach, vegetable marrow 


“Arasan SFX" (Du Pont—Semesan) 


Bulb dip, iris 


Bordeaux 


Anthracnose, blackberry 
Bacteriosis, walnut 

Blot h, apple 

Brown rot, apricot 
Brown rot, lemon 

Early blight, tomatoes 
Late blight, early blight, potatoes 
Scab, pecans 

Scab, peas 

Septoria spot, grapefruit 
Septorna spot, orange 


Captan “Orthocide” (Stauffer, and 


California Spray Chemical Co.) 
Angular leaf spot, cucumber 
Alternana blight, carnation 
Anthracnose, raspberry 
Blotch, apple 

Blast, onion 

Brooks spot apple 

Brown rot, apricot 

Brown rot, lemon 

Brown rot, peach 

Downy mildew, lima beans 
Downy mildew, onton 
Downy mildew, spinach 
Early blight, tomatoes 

Late blight, potatoes 

Leaf blight, carrot 

Leaf spot, iris 

Northern leaf blight, sweet corn 
Rust, China aster 

Rust, snapdragon 

Scab, apple 

Scah, rust, apple 

Scab, peach 


Seed Pplece decay, potatoes 
Septoria spot, grapefruit 


Sept ria pot, orange 
Stemphylium leaf blight, tomatoes 
“Ceresan M” (du Pont—Semesan) ethy! 
mercury-p-toluene sulfonanalide 
Seed rot otton 
“Ceresan”"—new improved (du Pont— 
Semesan) ethyl mercury-p-toluene 
sulfonanalide 
Damping-off, forage rops 
Chloropicrin (“Larvacide”) (Larvacide 
Products) 
Vertiallium wilt, potatoes 
Root rot, snapdragon 
“COCS” copper oxychloride sulfate 
Brown rot, lemon 
Early blight tomatoes 
Fire blight, pear 
Late blight, potaoes 
“Colaul” (N. M. Bartlett Mig. Co., Beams- 
ville, Ontario) a 40°, colloidal sulfur 
Brown rot, peach 
Powdery mildew, apple 
Scab, appl 
Scab rust apple 
“Caloclor” (Mallinckrodt) mercuric mer- 
curous chloride mixture 
Grey mold, strawberry 
“Calogreen” (Mallinckrodt) mercurous 
chloride 
Grey mold, strawberry 
“Cop-O-Zinc” (Tennessee Corp.) basic 
salts of Copper and Zinc (48% Cu. 
5%, Zn) 
Downy mildew, lima beans 
Late blight, potato 
“Copox”™ (Staulfer) cuprous oxide 
Powdery mildew, cucumber 
“Copoxsul” 
Powdery mildew, cucumber 
“Copper 30” 
Downy mildew, cabbage 
“Copper-lime 10-90" 
Downy mildew, spinach 
Copper-sulfur 
Downy mildew, spinach 
“Copper A Compound” (du Pont) cop- 
per oxychloride 
Bacterwosts, walnut 
Brown rot, appricot, lemon 
Septoria spot, grapefruit 
Septoria spot, orange 
“Coromerc” (Pittsburgh Plate Glass) a 
10% active mercury acetate 
Scab, rust, apple 
“Cunilate 2472” (Scientific Oil Com- 
pounding Co.) a 10% copper-8-quin- 
olinolate 
Brown rot, apricot 
Late blight, tomatoes 
“Cunilene” 
Late blight, tomatoes 
“Crag 341” (Glyodin) (Carbide and Car- 
bon) Fruit Fungicide (34%) 2-hepta- 
decylimidazoline or glyoxalidine ace- 
tate in isopropylalcohol (341B has 
30%) 
Anthracnose, raspberry 
Blight, carnation 
Brown rot, peach 
Fruit rot, peach 
Leaf spot, iris 
Rust, china aster 
Rust, snapdragon 
Scab, rust, apple 


“Crag 640° (Carbide and Carbon) Cop- 


per-Zinc-Cromate complex practically 
the same as 658 
Brown rot, apricot, len 


a mon 
Downy mildew, spinach 


“Crag 658" (Carbide and Carbon) same 


as 640 
Brown rot 


Downy mildew, spinach 


“Crag 5379" (Carbide and Carbon) 


trithia diazacyclononane dithione 
(78%) 


Downy mildew, spinach 


“Crag 5400 (Carbide and Carbon) tri- 


thiobis dimethylthioformamide—75°/, 
Blue mold, tobacco 

Brown rot peach 

Downy mildew, spinach 

Late blight, tomato 

Northern leaf blight, sweet corn 

Scab, apple 

Septoria spot, grapefruit 

Septoria spot, orange 


“Dowfume W85" (Dow) ethylene dibro- 


mide 
Collar rot, peanut 


“Dithane D14” (Rohm and Haas) nabam 


19% (see also nabam) 
Angular leaf spot, cucumber 
Anthracnose, cucumber 
Anthracnose, raspberry 
Blast, onion 

Brown rot, apricot 

Downy mildew, cucumber 
Downy mildew, lima beans 
Downy mildew, onion, spinach 
Early blight, tomato 

Fruit rot, cucumber 

Late blight, potato 

Late blight, tomato 

Leaf blight, carrot 

Root rot, strawberry 

Scab, apple 


“Dithane Z-78" (Rohm and Haas) Zinc 


ethylene bisdithiocarbamate 65% WP 
Angular leaf spot, cucumber 
Anthracnose, cucumber 
Blue mold, tobacco 

Downy mildew, cabbage 
Downy mildew, cucumber 
Downy mildew, onion 
Early blight, potato 

Brooks spot, apple 

Fruit rot, cucumber 

Rust, snapdragon 

Scab, apple 

Scab, pecan 


“Dithane” | Iron sulfate 


Downy mildew, spinach 


Ferbam—terric dimethyl dithio carbam- 


ate 

Blotch, apple 

Scab, rust, apple 

Angular leaf spot, cucumber 

Anthracnose, blackberry and red rasp- 
berry 

Blast, onion 

Blue mold, tobacco 

Downy mildew, onion 

Rust, snapdragon 


“Fixtan” (Ward Bilenkinsop and Co., 


London) phenylmercury acetate — 
3.8% Hg 
Scab, apple 


Flotation—sulfur 


Scab, apple 
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Formaldehyde liquid. 
Root rot, snapdragon 


Formaldehyde dust 
Seed piece decay, potato 


“Goodrich SDD” (sodium dimethyl di- 
thiocarbamate ) 
Bhght, carnation 
Leaf spot, iris 
Rust, china aster 
Rust, snapdragon 
Homemade Zinc Sulfate copper sul- 
fate + lime 
Brown rot, lemon 
Septoria spot, grapefruit, orange 


“Iscothan” (Innis Speiden) dinitro capryl 
phenyl crotonate 15°, Karathane 
(Rohm and Haas) 

Downy mildew, spinach 
Powdery mildew, apple 
Powdery mildew, cucumber 


“Kolo 100° (Niagara) a sulfur-Phygon 
mixture (75°/, S) 
Scab, apple 

“Larvacide” (Larvacide Prod.) chloropic- 
rin 99+-% 
Verticillium wilt, potato 

Leffingwells Al-Cu-Fe 
Septoria spot, grapefruit 
Septoria spot, orange 


Lime Sulfur 
Anthracnose, blackberry 
Powdery mildew, apple 
Scab, apple 


“Mag. 70 Sulfur” (Stauffer) 
Anthracnose, raspberry 
Brooks spot, apple 
Scab, apple 
Scab, rust, apple 


Wettable Sulfur 
Fruit rot, brown rot, scab, peach 
Scab, apple 


Manzate “(MEB)” (du Pont) mangan- 
ese-ethylene bjs dithiocarbamate 
Angular leaf spot, cucumber 
Anthracnose, cucumber 
Bacteriosis, walnut 
Blue mold, tobacco 
Brown rot, apricot 
Brown rot, peach 
Bulb dip, iris 
Dothiorella fruit rot, avocado 
Downy mildew, cabbage 
Downy mildew, cucumber 
Downy mildew, lima bean 
Downy mildew, 
Downy mildew, spinach 
Early blight, tomato 
Fruit rot, cucumber 
Fruit rot, peach 
Late blight, early blight, potato 
Late blight, tomato 
Northern leaf blight, sweet corn 
Scab, apple 
Scab, peach 


Methyl bromide 
Root rot, snapdragon 


“Merculine 100° (Scientific Oil Com- 
pounding Co.) 10% phenyl mercury 
salicylate 
Brown rot, apricot 
Damping-off, vegetables—carrot, chard, 

citron, corn, cucumber, dill, melor 
parsley, pumpkin, squash, spinach, 


onion 


vegetable marrow 
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“Mercusan” (Woudhuysen) emulgate of 
copper salicylate — phenyl mercury 
salicylate 
Bacteriosis, walnut 


“Mercuramide” (Green Cross, Montreal) 


an organo mercury (50%, Hg) 
Scab, apple 
“Mercusol” (Woudhuysen) copper re- 
sinate—phenyl mercury salicylate 
carrot, beet, 
cucumber, 


Damping-otf, vegetables 
bean, citron, chard, corn 
dill, melon, parsley, pumpkin, squash, 

spinach, vegetable marrow 

Nabam (27%) Disodium ethylene bis 
dithiocarbamate 
Downy mildew, cabbage 
Downy mildew, spinach 
Late blight 

“Neo-Vita” 
Late blight, tomato 

“Neutro-Cop” (Stauffer) (Remark Chom- 
ical Co.) 53% Cu 
Brown rot, lemon 

“Nirit” (Hoechst -Farbwerke - Frankfort ) 
l-thiocyano 2-4 dinitrobenzene (45°/, 
active) 

Scab, apple 

“One-Pak” 
Sc ab, apple 

“Orthocide H.L. 673” (California Spray 
Chem.) 

Fruit rot, peach 

“Orthocide” 5%, dust (California Spray 
Chem.) 

Downy mildew, onion 

“Ovotran” (Dow) p-chlorophenyl-p- 
chlorobenzene-sulphonate (an ovicide 
for mites) 

Powdery mildew, cucumber 

“Panogen” (Panogen Inc., N. Y.) methyl- 
mercury-dicyandiamide (1.6°/,) 

Seed rot, cotton 
Vegetable damping off, chard, 
citron, corn, cucumber, dill, melon, 


tomato, potato 


carrot, 


parsley, pumpkin, squash, vegetable 
marrow 
Parzate (see also nabam and zineb) 
Blast, onion 
Blue mold, tobacco 
Bulb dip, iris 
Downy mildew, spinach 
Fire blight, pear 
Late blight, tomato 
Rust, china aster 
Rust, snapdragon 
Scab, apple 
Early blight, potato 
“Phygon” (U. S. Rubber) 2.3-dichloro- 
1,4-naphthoquinone 
Damping-off of vegetables, carrot, citron, 
corn, cucumber, dill, melon, parsley, 
pumpkin, squash, spinach, vegetable 
marrow 
Powdery mildew, apple 
Powdery mildew, cucumber 
Powdery mildew, spinach 
Late blight, potato 
Scab, apple 
Early blight, tomato 
“Phygon XL” (U.S. Rubber) 2.3-dichloro- 
1,4-naphthoquinone 50% 
Anthracnose, raspberry 
Brown rot, apricot 
Downy mildew, powdery mildew, cab 
bage 
Downy mildew, spinach 
Early blight, tomato 


Root rot, strawberry 
Rust, snapdragon 
Scab, apple 
Seed piece decay, potato 
Polysulfide Compound 
Powdery mildew, apple 
“Purex” household sodium hypochlor- 
ite 
Brown rot, peach 
“Puratized Apple Spray” (Gallowhur) 
phenyl! mercury triethanol ammonium 
lactate 7.5%, 
Scab, rust, apple 
“Puratized Apple Spray” (Gallowhur) 
phenylmonoethanol ammonium ace- 
tate 11.5% 
Scab, apple 
Robertson's fungicide (copper oxide 
coating of a copper core) 
Brown rot, lemon 
Early blight, tomato, potato 
Stemphylium leaf spot, tomato 
“Semesan Bel” (du Pont-Semesan) mix- 
ture of hydromercuri-nitrophenol and 
hydromercurichlorophenol 
Seed piece decay, potato 
Sodium Cyanamid 
Mummyberry, blueberry 
“Spergon” (Chlioranil) (U. S. Rubber 
Co.) tetrachloro-p-benzo-quinone 
Downy mildew, cabbage 
Downy mildew, spinach 
Damping-off, forage crops and 
tables as carrots, chard, citron, corn, 
cucumber, dill, melon, parsley, pump: 
kin, squash, spinach, vegetable matr- 


vege- 


row 
“Sulforon” (du Pont) a wettable sulfur 
Apple, blotch 
Streptomycin STS antibiotic from Strep- 
tomyces griseus 
Fire blight, pear 
Scab, apple 
Streptomycin ST (325) 
Fire blight, pear 
Scab, pear 
Streptomycin sulfate 
Frogeye, apple 
Fire blight, apple 
Halo blight, bean 
Scab, apple 
“Tag HL 331” (Cal Spray) phenylmer- 
curic acetate 
Brown rot, apricot 
Leaf blight, strawberry 
Scab-rust, apple 
“Techmangan” (Manganese Reduction 
Corp.) 
Late blight, tomato 
Late blight, potato 
Terramycin — antibiotic from Strepto- 
myces rimosus 
Fire blight, apple 
Frogeye, apple 
Halo blight, bean (top crop) 
Scab, apple 
Tersan (du Pont-Semesan) tetramethy! 
thiuram disulfide 
Bulb dip, iris 
“Thiolutin” (Pfizer) 
Streptomyces albus 
Blue mold, tobacco 
Fire blight, apple 
Frogeye, apple 
Scab, apple 


antibiotic from 
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“Vancide 51 


hi oe. 


“Thiram” (U. S. Rubber) 
Downy mildew, cabbage 
Anthracnose 


u umb er 


“Tribasic” copper (Tenn. Copper Co.) 
Angular leaf on ucumber 

Downy mildew. lima bear 

Barly blight potato 

Late blight, tomato 


“Vancide F995” (Vanderbilt) mangan- 
ese dimethyl dithiocarbamate and 2 


mercaptobenzothiazol 


Anthracnose, Pythium fruit rot, cucum- 
her 

Downy mildew, be an, cabbage ucum 
her 

Ss ab apr le 


Scab, Rhizopus fruit rot, peach 


“Vancide F956" (Vanderbilt) Ferric di- 
methyl dithiocarbamate and 2 mer- 


captobenzothiazo| 
Scab, Rhizopus fruit rot, 
Bluse mold, tobacco 


peach 


“Vancide 51" Sodium salts of dimethyl- 
dithiocarbamic acid and 2- mercapto- 
benzothiazol—30% active 

Blast, onion 

Bluse mold tobacco 

Bulb dip, iris 

Brown rot, peach 

Collar rat, peanuts 

Damping off, vegetables 

Downy mildew, lima bean 

Early blight, tomato 

\ ab apple 


“Vancide 5IZW” Zinc salts of Vancide 


51 
Anthracnose 
Blast, onion 
Brown rot 
Brown rot 


un umber 


apricot 

peach 

Downy mildew, cabbage 
Downy mildew, cucumber 
Barly blighe 
Fruit rot, cucumber 
Barly blight 
Prost rot, 
Late blight 
Sx ab pecan 


tomato 


tomato 
cu umber 


potato 


Zn” (Vanderbilt) sodium 
dimethyl dithiocarbamate + ZnSO 
Downy mildew, lima bean 

cabbage 

Leat blight carrot 

Blast onron 


Downy mildew 


“VC-1-139" (Va. Car. Chem. Co.) a neu- 


tral ester of phosphorothioric acid 
Root knot, meadow nematode, tobacco 


Wettable Sulfur 


Brows rot j™ ach 


Powdery mildew, apple, cucumber 


Scab peach apple 


“Yellow Cuprocide” (Rohm and Haas) 


Bacterioss 


Deothrorella fruit rot, avocado 


walnut 


Downy mildew. onion 


“Zerlate” (du Pont) (see also Ziram) 


Angular leat spot, cucumber 
Brown rot ipricot 
Bullseye rot apple 


mildew, onion 


Downy 
Barly bheht. tomat 
S« ab, peas 


Scab, pecan 
Septoria spot 


j grapetruit 


Septoria spot, orange 


Sten ph ylium leaf spot, tomato 


“Zn-Cu-Fungorex” 
Brown rot 
“Zine Coposil” (Cal Spray) Zn 19%, Cu 
19%, 
Brown rot, lemon 


Zineb—zinc ethylene bis dithiocarbam- 


lemor 


ate 

Blight, carnation 

I arly blight tomato 

Downy mildew, onion, spinach 


Late blight, tomato, potato 

Leaf spot, iris 

Rust, china aster 

Rust, snapdragon 

Scab, apple 

Stemphylium leaf spot, tomato 
Zineb dust (6'/,°%/,) (Geigy) 

Downy mildew, onion 

Powdery mildew, cucumber 
Ziram—tinc dimethy! dithiocarbamate 

Blight,carnation 

Brown rot pea h 

Leaf spot, iris 

Rust, china aster 


Rust, snapdragon 


1953 Cooperators 

Al ABAMA James A Lyle 

CALIFORNIA: Joseph M. Agawa, E. C 
Calavan, T. A. De Wolfe, Harley Eng 
lish, J. B. Kendrick, Jr. L. J. Klotz, 
W D McClellen, J r Middleton 
W. A. Thorn, T. B. Williamson and 
G. A. Zentmyer 

NORTH CAROLINA: C, J 
and I A Todd 

SOUTH CAROLINA: Wm. M. Epps. 
H. H. Foster, T. W. Graham, R J 
Higdon, C. L. Holdman and J. H 
Riley 

CONNECTICUT: Saul Rich 

DI LAWARE: W_R Comyges 
Heuberger 

FLORIDA Robert A Conover, A H 
Eddins, R. R. Kincaid and George D 
Ruehle 

GEORGIA-FLORIDA: John R. Cole 

IDAHO: J. W. Guthrie and J M. Raeder 


IOWA W F. Buchholtz and H I 
Lantz 

LOUISIANA: N. L. Horn 

MAINE: M. T. Hilbors 

MARYLAND: F. S. Beecher, C. E. Cox. 
J. G. Kantzes, H. Rex Thomas and 
W. J. Zaumeyer 

MICHIGAN: Donald Cation, R. H. Ful 
tor Ww alte: Toenjes ar d W " ] 
Young 

NEW HAMPSHIRI |. D. Bilbruck 
R Eggert \ I Rich and H \ Toko 

NEW YORK: Robert C. Cetas, A. W 
Dimock 4. G. Newhall, D. H. Pal 
miter, Wr E. Paugstat, M. N. Rogers 
|. P. Ross, R. I Segall and ( I 
W ilhamson 

OKLAHOMA: L. S. Mor 
Struble 

OREGON 
Miller 


Nushaum 


and J W 


Tison at d I Ber 


J. R. Kienholz and Paul W 


PENNSYLVANIA: Fred Lewis 

VIRGINIA: A. B. Groves 

WASHINGTON Charles J 
oO. V Holtzmann, Folke Johnson, Cc. G 
Shaw and Roderick Sprague 


CANADA: G. C. Chamberlain, (On- 
tario); J F. Hockey, (Nova Scotia); 
R G Ross, (Nova Scotia) D I 
McIntosh, ( British Columbia); C. V. G 
Morgan, (British Columbia) . = 
Swales, (British Columbia) G E 
Woolliams, (British Columbia), and 
V. R. Wallen, (Ottawa) 


Vegetables 


Bean (Top Crop) 

Halo blight (Bacterial). Beltsville, 
Maryland. W. J. Zaumeyer and H. Rex 
Thomas. Three applications at weekly in 
tervals in held and greenhouse with small 
power sprayer. Streptomycin sulfate .1% 
wave complete control of halo bacterial 
blight conditions In the 
Terramycin also controlled 
al dip at 1% 


under held 
greenhouse 
halo blight when used as 
concentration (1000 ppm). 


Lima Beans (Regular Fordhook) 

Downy Mildew (Phytophthora 
phaseoli). Riverhead, Long Island, New 
York. Robert ( Cetas. Small field plots 
sprayed 8 times between June 18 and Aug- 
ust 19. Plots were inoculated on August 
4. Harvesting done the last of August 
Parathion used in all applications Ap- 
plication rate 125-150 gallons per acre 
Vancide believed not worth further trial 


or downy mildew 


Pereentage of pods 
> OBB 


Fungicides Ave. No. 
pods p 


= ee aw se 

ot | FS ES SS 

= cs 7" Sx 

None 649 44.6 36.9 3.4 15.1 
Tribasie copper 

sulfate 4-100 653 723.8°* 11.6°° 2.9 117 

C p-O-Zink 4-100 666 75.8°* 1** 4s 14.3 

Manzate 100 €54 72.7°* 7.19 7.9°° 12.3 

Captan 
50° W 2.100 680 T1.0°* 8.9% 4.0 16.1 


DD thane 


D4 

ZnSO, 2% -100 697 69.7°* 10.2°° 6.8* 13.3 
Liquid 

Vancide 

ZnSO, 2%-100 702 57.4** 21° 1s 16.2 


* Difference between no fungicide a.d fungi- 
ewe treatments significant at 4 level. 

** Difference between no fungie.de and fungi 
cide treatments significant a. | level 
Includes losses due to other dreases and 
severe red sapider damage 


Cabbage (Glory of Enkhuisen) 
Downy Mildew (Peronos; 


ra par 
asitica). Charleston, South Carolina. Wil 
ham M. Epps. In the fall of 1952 held 
plots were dusted 6 times with hand duster 
on a ‘S-day schedul Mildew became 
severe late i" scasor Total of 40 
of dust per acre was applied. No lea! 
jury occurre } Mats i not onsidered 
wort! further testing nciuce Ma tate, 
Dithane Z-78, Vanade S1ZW, Vaneide 
F99OSW Thira ind Copper No. 3 
In other tests, Fermate, Zerlate, Phygon 
and the various coppers have all ta:led to 
ontrol.” 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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(% Active) DC OP 
Sperg: | | 
Spergor 10 l 2 
| OF er 30 + 2 
Thiram 5 2 
Mar rate 4.2 2 
Vancide $1-ZW 6.0 3 
Vancide F99SW 6.0 3 
Dithane Z-78 39 4 


Cabbage 
Downy Mildew (Phytophthora para 
sitica). Hastings. Florida. A. H. Eddins 
In a comparison of dusts and sprays car 


| 
ried on in seedling plant beds with tractor 


operated sprayer or duster, applications 
week Chloranil 


5% stabilized 


were made 3 times each 
as a spray at 4 lbs. or as a 


dust was preferred over the other materials 


listed. Sprays were applied at 80-140 
gallons per acre and dusts at 15-35 Ihs 
per acre, depending on size of plants 


Ibs.-L00e@. DC PS 


Sprays 

Chioranil (48° wettable) 4 l 

50 Stabilized Chloranil 2 : 2 

Nabam (27° )-zine sulfate l 2 l 

Phyzon XL-N (50°) | 3 4 

Manzate (70°)) I'y 3 2 

lust 

12° Chlioranil 1 4 
Stabilized Choranil l 2 


Carrots (Red Cored Chantenay) 
Leaf blight (Cercospora carotac) 
Field plots sprayed June and July at 


Savannah, N. Y. by A. G Newhall and 
Wm. I 


Pauestat with 4 row rotary gear 
pump sprayer, 100 Ibs. pressure. Applica 
Replications 6. Cercosps | 
August and Septer ber 


tor 3 ra ileal 


Yields 50 Ib. bu.) 


Check 4 
Orthoecide ?-100 1018 
Vancide 51 21-100 1103 
Dithar Dit 1-104 1131 


(L.S.D. 78) All treatments significantly bet- 
check (1 ) Dithane 
at 2 Ibe 


ter than (L.S.D. 108) 
and Vancide hette thar 
) i ¢ ) respectively 


Ort hoeide 


Cucumber (A 4C) 

Angular Leaf Spot (Pseudomona 
bac hrymans ) I Iesville Marylar ] I S 
Bee her Fie Id nlots were 
small power sprayer on a 7-day scheduk 
apply 100-250 gallons per = acr 
Weather favorable for the d ‘ No 
copper injury from tank mixtures. Zerlats 
Manzate and Orthocide 40-'‘ not con 
sidered further trial unst this 
disease Z-78 valuable for other 


igainst angu 


worth 
Dithane 
hut if loetl hene fit 


i is¢ 
lar leaf spot 
it ’ IM Ps or 
T ribo ic l 4 
Tribasic 
Ditt are 7 a“ 4 
Tribvasic Zerlate ; ) " 
lribas bermate } i] 2 ‘ 
Manzate ‘ 2 ‘ 
Zerlate 6 ] 
Orthoeide 0-W ; 
Dithane 27-74 > l 
Cucumber (Palmetto) 
Anthracnose (Colletotrichum lage 
ann), Downy mildew ( Pseudoperon 
pora cubensis), Fruit rot (Pythium sp.) 
Charleston, South Carolina. William M 
I Field t we sted at 5-day 
interva Yt ‘ wit! ind d Plot 
we late j A t ( llet tr ! 
Anthra © w ‘ » 4 potted 


and mildew | efohation 


‘ e < nt 


JANUARY, 1954 


Thiram and 1282 were thought too un 


pleasant to use ‘ orth turther trial 
Vaneide $1 ZW  slig 
thane for second year. | , 
warranted with Manzate, B622, Vancide 
F99SW, and Dithane. Dithane and Man 
zate will be recommended for the first 
1954 Materials of first choice 
against Anthracnose are Manzate, B62? 
and Vaneide F99TW against mildew 
Manzate and B622 were best, and the last 
three were the least satisfactory. Against 
Fythum, the first four the most 
Penn 1282 not much better 


inftenor to Di 


irther tests were 


time in 


were 
satisfactory 


than check 


Active 1M Ps sY Ol 
Mr 
Manzate 4.2 l ! ! l l l 
Ethyl B622 40 , " , 
Vancide Yow 6.0 l 
3.4 i l " 
6.0 ' i 1 i | 
a , 1 “ 4 
q 7) s i 4 r 4 


. 
Pythium 


Control 
°A Anthracnose, M 
fruit rot 


7 RS 
Mildew, P 


Cucumber (Marketeer) 
Powdery mildew (lL ry if he ciche 
nacearum). Riverside, California. Middle 
ton, Kendrick ind Wilhas n. In another 
test two dustings were again made at two 
held plots with hand 
Ovotran 


week interval to 
rotary duster at 40 Ibs per acre 


vain given first preterence tor ame rea 


on 
IM Ps 

Copoxsul 8% Cu 15% sulfur 1 1 
Ovotran 1 active l l 
Iscothan dust (43°) active) l 
Copox ‘ copper 4 1 
Sulfur i5*, sulfur 3 1 
Aramite 1 wctive 4 i 
Cretwy ; active ‘ 1 
l 


No treatmen 


Cucumber (Marketeer) 
Powdery mildew (Erysiphe cicho 
Riverside, California 
Williamson Two 


ldc CaTum ) 


ton, Kendrick and 


lust ng at two week intervals to hi ld 
plots with hand rotary duster. Material 
all ipplu J at 40 Ih rm ‘ () tra 
given first preference because it act i 
a miticide while it al tr ildew 
pM PS 
Ovotran 10 l 1 
Lo 737 (R&H) by 1 1 
Ovotran ’ 4 l 
Ovotran ‘ 4 1 
Iscothan ; (.43 active) l 
Phygon 5 ‘4 nctive 4 l 
Mathieson 466 + 1447 4 + 10° , h 
Aramite ; : 1 
Mathieson 466 } $ l 
He 257 (R& H) i! 4 1 
Lo 738 (R& H) 7 hy % 4 1 
Geigy ‘ 4 l 
H.N.C, 4213 10% 4 4 


No treatment 


Onion (Early Yellow Globe) 
Blast (Botrytis allu). New York 
R. H. Segall Field plots wer pray 


Leaf spots due 
to Botrytia allii 


Fermate loyee 74 
Orthocide 406 8 13° 
Parzate Liquid @2¢¢ 
Cheech in4 
* Significant increase in yield over its n 
cheek plots (5°) 
** Statistically significant (1 ) 


Onion (Early Yellow Globe) 
Blast 
Ne wi all ar 


(Botryt slit) vew Y k 


A. G 


d Wr E. Paugstat 


farms were 


several 


Large field plots on 
spraved with power sprayers giving tollow 


ing yield results 


Table I 


Applications Rephcations 6, 


Sprayer 12 row Elba, N. Y 
Vields 
Check 72 bags (50 Ib.) 
Dithane Di4 ~1-100 173 
Vancicde 1 1-100 107 
(L. 8. D. 98.5) Both treatments sienifieantly 
highe than cheek (2%) Hinat came late 


Dithane plots looked greene: 


Table II 
Appheations §, Replhications 6, 
I Aure ta N \ 


prayer 4 row 


d relda 

Check il 

Orthocicde ,.100 aa 

Vancick I 1-100 5 

Dithane Dia 1-100 O98 

(L.S.D. 78) All treatments better than check 
‘5 } D.thane better than Orthocide at 
2 Ibs. Mildew came very late to one corner 


of field 


Table Ill 


Appl tions 6 Rey heations 4, 


18 row sprayer I Iha N \ 
Yield 
Check 1267 
Liq. Parzate ?-1-100 1454 
Dithane Dia , 1-100 1472 
(L.S8.D, 42.6) toth treatments better than 


significant difference be- 
Blast came in late 


check (1%) N 
tween fungicide 


Table IV 


Apphecations 6, Replications 4, 


17 row sprayer Elba, N. Y 
Yields 
Check 1008 
Dithane Dia -1-100 1253 
Orthocicde 1-100 12738 


treatments better than 

ignifieant difference be- 
Dithane plots looked green 
er Binet came lat 


(LSD yh) Both 
chech ‘1 } No 


tween fungicides 
: 


Table V 


Applications 6, Replication ‘ 

28 row sprayer Savannah, N. ¥ 
Yields 

Field 1 & Ul (early & late sown, together) 
Cheeh O10 
Vancicde 1-100 “yt 
Dithane Dida -1-100 lol 
‘(LSD i7. bu.) toth bette than chech 


Vanecide ‘ 


Dithane may be better than ; 


Blast came in late 


Field 1 & We (Ulate sown) 


Check Die'ldrex mo 
“ly 
Vancidke ?-1-100 w4s 
Dithane - 1-100 1O1o 
(L.S.D. 75) Check + Dieldrex lower than fungi 
cide ( ; Dithane sivnifieantly higher 
than beth checks, and may be better than 


Vancick 


Onion (Fall Planted) 
Downy mildew (Peronospora d 


tructor) Sut erland British ¢ lumbua 
G. I W oolliat I mall field plot 
5 or 6 application it weekly interval 


with knapsack and small powe: 
Dreft used a preader at I it 


were made 


rayers 


t 
} 
No material vere njuriou 


Ihe.-100 Imp. wal. De or 
Dithane 2-78 (4 appl.) l I 
NP » (S appl) } ] 


Fermate (6 appl.) 


Onion (Sweet Spanish) 


Downy mildew (ler pora de 
tructor) Walla, Walla, Wasl ington. ¢ (; 


Shaw & QO. V. Holtzmann. Small field 
plots were prayed or dusted with hand 
and machine n lO-day hedule. Disease 

te in the sea B-1956 and Good 
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To offset variations in raw materials, atmos- 
pheric conditions, plant equipment and man- 
ufacturing methods, several prominent fer- 
tilizer makers ran analyses of both UDET F 
treated and untreated materials over extended 
periods of time.* 


NOW CONSISTENT USERS 


Results are in, and in every instance UDET F 
gave better conditioned piles ex-den, and 
complete analysis revealed lower insolubles. 
Conclusive proof: In every instance, manufact- 
urers who made these tests are now consistent 
users of UDET F! 


TYPICAL UDET 


® Den time reduced 
® Insolubles reduced as much as 10% 
© Super mills and screens 50 to 80% faster 


® Piles softer, better conditioned ex-den 


IN ACIDULATION 


UDET F, molecularly designed for fertilizer 
manufacture, is heat and acid stable, is up 
to 3-times more effective than competing pro- 
ducts in the presence of calcium ions. 


IN AMMONIATION 


UDET F, instantly soluble, disperses completely 
in the mix. Permits higher absorption of 
ammonia. 


IN GRANULATION 


UDET F inhibits cake build-up and equipment 
fouling. Increases production through less 
“down” time. 

UDET 90-95F — a 90-95% active granular 
powder. 

UDET 50 Fa 50% active free-flowing liquid. 


F RESULTS 


® Production increases range from 
10% to 40% 


® Efficiency of conversion to APA increases 
4%, to 5% 


"Production facts and figures are available. Write for your copy. 


Eastern Distributors 


Phillip Bros. Chem'cals Inc. 


37 Wall Street, New York 
TOCK AVAILA /\ 


ERGENTS, INC. 


long Beech 6, California 


Eastern Sales Office: Graybar Bidg., 420 lexington Ave., New York 17 
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Moore Pitts Coke V.P. He continued to say that “Today it Pennsalt Names Donald Hope 
Robert M. Moore has recently takes the yield of about 4% acres to Donald E. Hope has been ap- 

president-sales of feed each one of us; but, as our popu pointed sales promotion assistant for 

the Agricultural Chemicals Depart- 


been made vice 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Com lation increases, it is estimated that 
in 25 years we will have only three 


acres on which to produce the year’s 


food for each consumer.” He also 


pointed out that the farmer's ability 


to meet the challenge of increased 
need fc wr to id has also heen helps d by 


mechanization of the farm, develop- 


ment of highly productive and hardy 


strains of plants, crop rotation, the use 


of cover crops and terracing 


+ 
New British Pesticide 


Development of a new insecti 


cide, which reportedly protects bras 


sica crops against flea beetle, was an- 


nounced recently in London by Plant 


Protection, Ltd., a subsidiary of Im DONALD E. HOPE 


ROBERT M. MOORE 


perial Chemical Industries , 
ment of Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co... 


pany, Pittsburgh. Mr. Moore has The mew ineccticide. called y 
been with the company since 1942 Cheititiaiad!’ te aah ies in, ane Philadelphia. The appointment was 
and has served in the capacity of gen when applied to ceeds of such coope announced by Arthur F. Bixby, sales 
eral manager-sales for the last seven as cabbage. turnips, and kale, befor: manager. Mr. Hope will have re- 
years. In his new position, Mr. Moore planting sponsibility for much of the sales pro- 
will be responsible for the general e motion work of the department, as 
sales activities of the company. He well as supervising sales control and 
is a graduate of Washington @ Jef Garden Show in Chicago sales correspondence. A graduate of 
ferson College and a resident of Ross Latest ck velopments in garden Cornell University, Mr Hope Was Fr 
lvn Farms. and lawn supplies will be exhibited cently technical sales representative 
e in the Mid-West at the eighth Na for Pennsalt agricultural chemicals in 
AgChem Potential High tional Garden Supply Trade Show, — the Northeast area 
Even though agricultural chem to be held at the Hotel Sherman e 
icals have contributed highly to crop Chicago, January 11-13 Ga. Farm Chemical Co. 
yield, the full impact and power of More than 3000 dealers are The Southeastern Chemical 
this potential is still in the futur expected to attend the event and Corp., which will manufacture and 
according to D. L. Kent, B. F. Good see displays and demonstrations staged distribute various types of crop dust, 
rich Chemical Co., Akron, O., in his by 186 manufacturers who will | livestock sprays, disinfectants, insecti- 
presidential address at the seventh an showing their lines of new equipment id went into operation recently in 
nual meeting of the Ohio Pesticid and supp! A New York show Douglas, Ga. The firm will also carry 
Institute, in Columbus, December 3-4 will be held February 2-4 other lines for the livestock trade 
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Robert W. Harned Retires 

After more than 45 years in 
the agricultural chemical industr 
Robert W. Harned of the USDA is 
retiring at the age of 70. A few 
months ago he left his post as head 
of the Division of Cotton Insects, and 
was succeeded by K.P. Ewing. Sin 
then, he has devoted his time to en 
tomological writing 

Dr. Harned is one of the 
founders of the Cotton Insect Con 
trol Conference, which held its sev 
enth annual meeting December, 19% 
in Memphis; and served as chairman 
of this group for the previous six 
years. Appropriately, a surprise “get 
together” was held at the 1953 con 
ference, in honor of his many years 
of work in the field of cotton insect 
control 

Prior to janing the USDA in 
1931, Prof. Harned was professor of 
zoology and entomology at Mississippt 
State College from 1907 W hil 
there he trained hundreds of ent 
mologist His students have grad 
uated to various positions in the ag 
ricultural industry mong some of 


the member f his classes are H. G 


Anhydrous Ammonia Plant 
Chillicothe Chemical Manu 
facturing Co. will begin construction 
on a new $17,000,000 anhydrous am 
monia plant on a site near Chillicoth 
Tex. Production operations are scned 
uled for mid ITYSS) on rly 1956 
Using natural is as its raw material 
the plant wall be ce ned to run out 
some thirty tankears of anhydrous 


hail 
arhninbonia tit 


Colorado Creditors Meet 
Creditor of th Chemical 
Corporation of ¢ lorado were to have 
held their first meeting in Denver on 
December ) to prove their claims 


ot’ 


unst the bankrupt corporation, ap 
pornt «a trust ind select member 
of a committee of creditor 

Benjamin C. Hilhard Ir 
referee in bankruptcy, notified cred 
tors early in December that claims of 
creditors filed during the time the 
matter of bankruptcy was under con 


sideration wall be « dered lam 
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ROBT. W. HARNED 


Counal; H. T. Harris, now head of 
the ck partment i ntomology at 
lowa State Colleg Jack Vernon, 
president of Niagara Chemical Div 
L. F. Curl, until recently head of th 
pink bollworm pr t, USDA; K. P 
Ewing, who succeeds Prot. Harned as 
ead of the USDA Div. of Cotton 
Insects; and J. N. Roney of the An 
ona Agricultural Extension Servic 
At this stage, Prof. Harned 
has no definite plans for the futur 


but hog to continue in contact with 


hled in the ps ling and no turther 

laims need be filed by tl reditors 
According to Mr. Hilliard, ti 

final day tor filing clain iwainst th 


Chemical Corporation of Colorad 
ill be June 2 1954 
7 
54 Colton Program Planned 
Appointn nt fr major com 
mittees to lay plans tor the American 
tton industry's 1954 research and 
promotion program was announced 
recently by H. A. Young, president 
of the National Cotton Council Th 
mmittees are scheduled to meet in 
Atlanta, January 28th ¢ leveloy 
recommendatior for action by the 
Council at their meeting Feb. 1, 2 
Chairman of the various com 
mittees are as follows: Production and 
marketing, Dr. C. R. Sayre. Scott 
Miss.; Utilization research, Alonz 
Bennett, Memphis; Sales promotion 
Charles W. Shepard, Gadsden, Ala 
Foreign trade, A. E. Hohenberg 
Memphis; and Trade barriers, C. G 
Henry, Memphis 


N. C. Pest School Planned 

A two-day program covering 
many phases of insect, plant disease 
and weed control is planned for the 
sixth annual Pesticide School con- 
ducted by North Carolina State Col- 
lege, Raleigh, January 19 and 20 

Glenn C. Klingman, N. C 
State, will preside at the opening ses 
sion on Tuesday. First speaker 1s 
Chancellor C. H. Bostian, followed 
by a number of speakers on weed 
control. These include “Looking at 
Weed Control Across the Country,” 
by R. L. Lovvorn: “Weed Problems 
of the Extension Program,” by W.G 
Westmoreland; and “Weed Control 
in Cotton-—Recent Developments,” 
by Dr. Klingman. A question-and 
answer session on weed control will 
tollow these speakers 

How insecticides affect fish 
and wildlife will be discussed by 
W. P. Baldwin and J. R. Fielding 

Reports on plant disease con 
trol will dominate the afternoon pri 
gram. F. A. Haasis will speak on 
“Disease Control in Floral Crops 
Recent Research”: F. A. Todd. on 
“What's New in Fungicides tor Ti 

Blue Mold Control”; C. N 
Clayton, “Antiobiotics in Plant 
Disease Control”; and H. R. Garriss. 
Fungicid Recommendations — for 
1954." 

Th advantages ind = limita 
tions of soil treatments with methy!] 
bromide will be the subject of a talk 
by G. B. Lucas; “The Plant Diseas 
Clinic,” by D. E. Ellis; “Nematod 
Diseases, Soil Fumigation Results and 
Problems,” by C. J. Nusbaum: and 
“New Developments in Application 
Eqguipment™ by J. C. Ferguson, will 
omplete the program of the first day 

Wednesday's program is to 
start with a talk by Dr. E. W. Con 
stable on “Aerial Application Legis 
lation.” W. M. Kulash will continue 
with a discussion of “Insecticide-Fer 
tilizer Mixtures”; while G. D. Jones 
speaks on “Changes in Control 
Recommendations for 1954." C. F 
Smith is scheduled to talk on “Fruit 
Insect Research on Peaches and Ap 
ples’; R. L. Rabb, on “Tobacco Re 
search”; C. H. Brett on “Vegetable 
Insect Research”; Mr. Kulash en 
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“Corn and Stored Grain Insect Re 
search”; R. T. Gast on “Cotton In 
sect Research” and J. R. Dogger on 
“Forage Crop Insect Research.” 
The convention is scheduled to 
close with a question and answer 
period covering the topics discussed 
by the various speakers. 
* 


New Poulsen Co. Formed 
Poulsen Company, Los Ange 
les. has recently been organized to en 


gage in the manufacture and distri 


ot equipment for fertilizer, in 
relat d 


bution 
icide, 
materials 
handling. The new company is ex 
clusive manufacturer and distributor 
of “R.T.R.” Uni- Blender Compound 
ing and Liquid Formulating Plants 


chemical and othe 


processing and 


requiring 


These plants have been in wide use 


for many years by the _ insecticid 

industry 
Administrative, engineering, 

manufacturing and marketing person 


associated with A. E 


which is being 


nel formerly 
Poulsen & Company, 
dissolved — compose the new company 
A. E. Poulsen is president. General 
offices are at 5957 West Third Street, 
Los Angeles 36, California 
. 

Film on Growing Fruit 

Teamwork of the grower, field 
man and scientist in producing top 
quality, disease-free fruit, is drama 


tized ina new 16 mm. color-and 


sound motion picture “Keep America 


Growing Quality Fruit,” re 


leased recently by California Spray 
Chemical Corporation, Richmond, 
Calit 


In production for a year, this 
picture shows the complete cycle of 
the fruit industry, from blossom time 
through to harvest, shipping and the 
dormant season, and from the orchard 
to the consumer's table. It shows 
problems of apple, peach, cherry and 
strawberry growers in producing fruit 
of top quality, with film locations in 
orchards, packing houses, warehouses, 
market, 


Documentary 


railroad and truck centers 
show the 


he tter 


techniques 
progress made in achieving 


fruit set, healthier foliage, better color 


and size, better keeping quality and 
finish, 
of alternate, 


and reduction of the problem 


or biennial bearing 
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R. J. ZIPSE 


R. H. HODGSON 


R. J. Zipse and R. H. Hodgson Join Powell 


Robert J. Zipse has joined the 
John Powell & Company Division of 
Mathieson Chemical Corp. as domes 
R. H. Hodgson has 


tic sales manager 


Loamium Denies FTC Charges 

The Loamium Company of 
America, Harrison, N.J., has denied 
Federal Trade 
that it has misrepresented the effec 
tiveness of “Kem-Kut,” a s 
tioner. The company told FTC that 
Kem-Kut is a product of the US 
Rubber Co., sold under the trade name 
MH-40 (maleic hydrazide), and that 
its advertising claims are the same as 
those of the U.S. Rubber Ci 


Commission charges 


il cond: 


Canadian Ag. Chem. Assn. 

The first Annual Meeting and 
Conference of the recently incorpor 
ated Canadian Agricultural Chemicals 
Association will be held at the Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto, on Friday, 19th 
February, 1954 

A number of prominent speak 
ers in the agricultural chemical field 
are scheduled t 
sessions and a banquet will conclude 


appear during th 


the program at which the Hon. J. G 
Gardiner, Canadian Minister of Agri 
culture, will be the guest speaker 

In addition to members of the 
Association, anyone interested in this 
Conferenx ither from Canada or 
the United States will be welcome to 
attend and should contact M. F. An 
derson, Secretary, Canadian Agricul 
tural Chemicals Association, P.O. Box 


130, Montreal, Ou 


also joined the organization as his as 
sistant. Both men previously held simi 
Chemical 


lar positions with Geigy 


Company 


Southern Weed Conf. Held 


January 11-13 were the days 
set tor the seventh annual meeting 
of the Southern Weed Conference, 
Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn. The 
meeting program, issued in December, 
indicated that the conference would 
include a panel discussion on “Weed 


Control Methods and Problems 


an Extension Viewpoint” and tech 


from 


nical papers covering weed control 


in cotton, field crops, and along right 
of ways 

Members of the panel, 
I. E. Miles, Mississippi 
Service, as moderator, were to in 
clude: F. C. Elliott 
Service; C. E. Fisher, Texas Experi 
ment Station; V. C. Harris, U.S. De 


partment of Agriculture; T. J. John 


with 


Extension 


Texas Extension 


on, Mississippi Extension Service 
W. C. Shaw, U.S.D.A.; E, R. Stamp 
er, Louisiana Experiment Station 
and W. G. Westmoreland, North 


Carolina Extension Service 

The group was to elect new 
officers at the meeting, according to 
the program. Present ofhcers are 
W. B. Ennis, Jr., State Collegs Miss., 
president; W. C. Shaw, US.D.A., 
Beltsville, Md., vice-president; Glenn 
C. Klingman, Raleigh, N.C., secre 
Rodyers, 


Gainesville, 


tary-treasurer; and E. G 
Florida, 


elect 


University of 


secrcetary-treasurer 
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Books and other Aids... 


Handbook of Agricultural Pest The Chemistry and Action of 
Control Insecticides 


by H. E. Shepard 


by 8. F. Bailey and L. M. Smith 


504 pages, price $7.00 


190 pages, 3.25 in U.S.A. 


This new book gives a vast wealth of information on 


. nsecticides—their chemical, physical, and toxicological 


wactical handbook for the custom spray operator, the 
pest control operator, tarm advisor, agricultural chem 
ical salesman and field worker. This handbook covers the plications and their effects upon insects. Gives history, 


aspects. Helps the chemist determine their important ap 


agricultura! chemicals (insecticides, fungicides, herbicides, commercial importance, major uses. 


vla mones and nutrient sprays, defoliants, etc.), their — 
pl nt hor non “ . I , Covers these chemi al Rroups Arsenic al Compounds ; 


rates of application, useful formulas, as well as chapters 


Fluorine Compounds, Sulphur Compounds; Copper Com 


ou fumigation, spray machines, toxicology, dusts and 


pounds; Inorganic Substances; Nicotine; Rotenone; Petrol- 
dusting, aircratt, and musquite control, 


eum, Soaps, Creosotes; Synthetic Organic Insecticides. 


The book is pocket sized (5 x 742 x 4 inches), bound 


with a flexible leatheroid cover, for convenient, practical e 
Destructive and Useful Insects 


use. It includes more than 100 tables for practical every 


day use. Conversion formulas and examples illustrate ap Their Habits and Control 


lication to specihe uses 
a by C. L. Metcalf and W. P. Flint 


1071 pages, price $10.00 


Insect Control by Chemicals Lhis authoritative guidebook covers hundreds of both 


iseful and destructive insects—treating the inner and 


outer structure and form of general species—explaining 


by A. W. A. Brown 


their eating and breeding patterns, and life cycles—telling 


sou how to recognize them in any stage of development. 


817 pages, price $12.50 


Here are descriptions of more than 500 types of insect 


pests of the U. S. and Southern Canada. The insects are 


accordance with the crops, animals, or prod- 


817 pages. This text traces the relation between mole grouped it 
classifies the insecticides and ucts they attack. For each insect you are given recog 


cular structure and toxicity; 


nition marks and types of injury it does to man—enabling 


gives their chemical, physical properties; discusses the 


you to determine exactly what insect is damaging your 


hazards to avoid in formulation, mixing and use of com 
crop, and supplying you with the most effective means of 


pounds; and illustrates modern application equipment, 
etc: dealing with it 


including nozzles; sprayers, blowers, 


Agricultural Chemicals 
175 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Enclosed is payment. Please send the books checked 


[ ! Handbook of Agricultural Pest Control—$3.25 in 
U. S. A., $3.75 elsewhere 
[] Insect Control by Chemicals—$12.50 


[] The Chemistry and Action of Insectic des—$7.00 


[ ] Destructive and Useful Insects 510.00 


Order direct from 


Agricultural Chemicals 
175 Fifth Ave. 
New York 10, N. Y. 


(Add 3% sales tax in New York City) 


Name 


Street 


City, Zone, and State , 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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New AgChem Distributor 


Ellery W. Jamieson was re 
cently named president and general 


manager of the newly organized com 


> 


ON 


EK 


MIES 


E. W. JA 
pany, Turf and Horticultural Sup 
plies, Inc., Detroit, which will distri 
bute fertilizers, insecticides and other 
agricultural chemicals as well as gar 
den tools and allied lines to the ret.tl 
trade in southeastern Michigan and 
northwest Ohio 

Other ofhcers and directors of 
the new firm are: Philip J. Savage, Jr., 
treasurer; G. King, secretary; O. E 
Anderson and Morville Lenover, vice 
presidents and directors 

The firm will represent such 
concerns as Stadier Fertilizer Co., 
Cleveland; American Agricultural 
Chemical Co., Detroit; Dow Chem 
cal Co., Midland; duPont Co., Wilm 
ington, and many other leading manu 
facturers 

Mr 
president of Terminal Sales Cor; 
Dearborn, Mich., 


pany 


Jamieson was formerly 


a distributing com 


” 
Davison Yearly Statement 
A year-end report issued hy 
the Davison Chemical Corp., Balti 


indicates that the decrease in 


more 
volume of fertilizers for 1943, was 
largely due to drought. The larger 


supplies available to farmers and deal 


ers also caused reduction tn their 


early take of fertilizers; how 
is reported that with the approach 
of spring planting, there are already 


indications of satisfactory seasonal 


business, and inventory reduction is 


expected as the season progresses 


JANUARY, 1954 


New products, including high 
and 


are 


analysis fertilizers granulated 


forms of fertilizer, said to he 
influencing the market and justifying 
the expenditures made in plant im 
provement 

- 


New Liquid Seed Disinfectant 
A new liquid seed treating 


disinfectant for small grains, flax, 


sorghum and cotton has been an 
nounced by Chipman Chemical Co., 
Bound Brook, N. J. The product is 
called “Mema”™ a formula of 


Plant Protection Ltd., London, Eng 


and 1s 
land. It is a mercurial solution which 
may be used in slurry or liquid seed 
treaters. Mema is said to have been 
tested in the United States, Canada 
and Europe for over five years for 
the control of seed-borne disease, with 
It will 


sections of the 


generally satisfactory results 
he ay lable in all 
country for the spring seed treating 


season. 


Dickinson Joins Amer. Potash 
Calvin L. Dickinson, formerly 
plant manager of the Organic Chemi 


Alkali 


has join 


cals Division of Diamond 
Company at Houston, Tex., 
Potash & Chemical 


He has 
Potash 


ed American 


Corp. as advisory engineer 


been assigned to American 
& Chemical Corporation's plant at 


Trona, Calif. Frank A 


assumed the position of safety engi 


Jessup has 


neer at the Trona plant. 


Fulton Sales Force Expands 
Robert J. Gigler, formerly in 
charge of sales of multiwall bags for 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills in north 
ern California, has just been appoint 
sales manager for the 
Bag Division. He 
will make his headquarters in Los 
Angeles. H. Vance Kindt 


Mr. Gigler in charge of multiwall bag 


ed west coast 


Multiwall Paper 


SUCK eeds 


sales in northern California 


January 11 — 8th National Garden Sup. 
ply Trade Show, Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


January 11-13—Seventh Southern Weed 
Conference, Hotel Peabody, Memphis. 


January 13 and 14 — Eighth Annual! In- 
sect Control Conference with Indus- 
try. sponsored by University of Wis- 
consin, Loraine Hotel, Madison, Wisc. 


January 14 & 15—Fourth Annual Louisi- 
ana Insect Control Conference, Hotel 
Bentley, Alexandria, La. 


January 19-20 — North Carolina's Sixth 
Annual Pesticide School, N. C. State 
College, Raleigh, N. C. 


January 20-22 — Western Cooperative 
Spray Project. Imperial Hotel, Port 
land, Oregon. (Open meeting is held 
during the last haif day of session) 


January 21-22, 1954 — Illinois Custom 
Spray Operators’ Training School 
University of Illinois, Urbana. 


January 25-27 — Cotton States Branch, 
ESA, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Mis- 
sissippi. 


January 25-29 — Eighteenth annual Pest 
Control Operators’ Conference, Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Indiana. 


January 29 — Colorado Agricultural 
Chemicals Association, Cosmopolitan 
Hotel, Denver. 


INDUSTRY MEETING CALENDAR 


February 1-4 — Joint meeting of South- 
westorn Branch meeting of ESA and 
Southern Agricultural Workers, Hote! 
Adolphus and Hotel Baker, Dallas. 
Texas. 


February 2-4 — National Garden Sup- 
ply Trade Show, 7lst Infantry Regi- 
ment Armory, New York City. 

February 17-19 — Mid-Western Chapter. 
National Shade Tree Conference, La- 
salle Hotel, Chicago. 

February 19 — Canadian Agricultural 
Chemicals Assn., Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto. 

February 19— Midwest Soil Improve- 
ment Committee, Palmer House, Chi- 
cago. 

February 23-25 -— Plant Pest Control 
Conference of the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station of the Alabama Poly- 
technic Inst.. Auburn, Ala. 

March 7-9 — Fertilizer Section, Southorn 
Safety Congress, Louisville, Ky. 


March 8-12 — Annual Meeting, Amer- 


ican Mosquito Control Association, 
Inc., Atlantic City, N. J. 
March 24-26 — National Agricultura! 


Chemicals Association Spring Meet 
ing, Shamrock Hotel, Houston, Texas. 

March 24-27 — American Chemical So- 
ciety. Municipal Auditorium, Kansas 
City. 

March 25-26 — North Central States 
Branch ESA, Hotel Paxton, Omaha. 
Neb. 
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A. O. Kuhn New NEWCC President 
ry eae 


USDA Extension 


f nal meeting, he | ] Dy 


Dallyn, L. I. Vegetable Research 
Farm, Riverhead, N. Y., for his re 
port on “The Effect of Soil Organic 
Matter Levels on Several Herbicides:;” 
L. L. Danielson, Virginia Truck Exp 


Station, Norfolk, for his report on 


Experimental Use of Herbicides Im 
pregnated on Clay Granules for Con 
trol of Weeds in Certain Vegetable 
Crops;” W.E Chappell, Virginia 
Agricultural Exp. Station, Blacksburg 
for the paper, “Cultural vs Chemical 
Weed Control in Soybeans:” and A 
H. Fletcher, who received the award 
for John H. Ruskin on the latter's r 
port “Public Health Significance of 
Ragweed Control Demonstrated in 
Detroit.” 
A Kuhn 


president appointed the following 


newly elected 


mmittee chairmen for 1954: Pro 
rram, W. W. Smith, Univ. of New 
Hampshire; Coordinating, L. L. Dan 

lson, Virginia Truck Exp. Sta., 
Norfolk, Publications, R. J. Aldric 
Rutgers Unis Membership, C 
Hovey, Eastern States Farmers Ex 
hange, W. Springfield, Mass.; Public 
Relations, R. A. Peters, Univ. of 
Conn.; and R. H. Beatty, American 
Chemical Paint Co. as chairman cf 


the Awards committe: 


Award wi er t¢ t i able 
ind inte t iper 5. I Dall I I 
Vegetal Research Fart R head, N 
Y W. E. Chappell. Vi \ | 
tural Exp. Sta Blackshur \ | I 
Da n, Virginia Truck Exp. § Nor 
folk, Va.; R. H. Beatty, retirit lent 

in Chemical P ( Ambl 
4: C. E. Minarik, editor Weed 
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Davey Opens Service Center 
Davey Tree Expert Co. opened 
a new fully equipped technical serv- 
ice center in Kent, Ohio, last month 
The two-story brick structure affords 
accommodations for the training pro- 
gram which the company operates as 
well as offices; a laboratory for path- 
ological work and study of plant 


specimens, diseases and pests; sales 


Hoffer Receives Award 

Dr. George N. Hoffer, mid- 
west manager of the American Pot 
ash Institute, recently received the 
Holbert Medal Award for significant 
contributions in the field of the plant 
sciences. The medal was presented 
at a dinner meeting at Illinois State 
Normal University, and by J. R. 
Holbert, Funk Bros. Seed Co 


Pennsalt Consolidates Activities 

George B. Beitzel, president of 
the Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Co., Philadelphia, announced recent 
ly the consolidation of its personnel 
and public relations activities under 
the direction of F. C. Abbott, man 
ager of personnel and labor relations 
The redesignated ofhce will be known 
as the office of Industrial Relations 


New Fumigation Tanks 
A new steel tank, designed 
especially for use with soil fumigation 
gravity applicators is being made by 
Vulcan Steel Container Co., Birming 
ham, Ala., according to an announc: 
ment by G. D. Zuck, president. The 
tank has a capacity of four gallons 
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conference and meeting rooms, etc 
The laboratory includes rooms for 
demonstrating tree surgery and bio- 
logical work to supplement lectures 
and outdoor instruction. Homer L 
Jacobs, technical director, is in charge 
of the center, assisted by Frank Lan- 
caster, specialist in tree care problems, 
and William A. Jeffers, specialist in 


chemical brush control. 


Canners Discuss Foods 
Food marketing, food procure 
ment, merchandising, etc, are sched 
uled to be discussed at the 47th an 
nual convention of the National Can 
ners Association in Atlantic City, 
January 23rd. The meeting will last 
through Jan, 25th 
. 


Dedicate Bollworm Center 
An open house to dedicate 
the federal-state-industry Pink Boll 
worm Research Center is to be held 
in Brownsville, Texas, January 24 
Dr. Byron Shaw, administrator of the 
Departments of Agricultural Re 
search Service, will be the principal 
speaker. Gov. Allen Shivers of Texas 
will also participate, as well as rep 
resentatives of the Agricultural Ex 
periment Stations, Extension Direc 
tors, National Cotton Council, State 
Commissioners of Agriculture and the 
Mexican Dept. of Agriculture. Dr 
F. C. Bishopp ts coordinator of pink 
bollworm research 
o 


Miller Preparing New Bill 

Rep. A. L. Miller (Rep. Neb ) 
is reported to ke preparing a new 
bill, to be submitted to the current 


session of Congress, dealing with fed 


eral controls on the use of pesticides 
on food. He indicated it has been 
drafted following a series of conter 
ences this past summer between mem 
bers of the insecticide industry and 
F.D.A. officials, and that it meets some 
of the F.D.A. objections to a similar 
measure proposed last year 
* 

Si. Regis Promotes Two 

Two recent appointments have 
been announced by St. Regis Sales 
Corporation, subsidiary of St. Regis 
Paper Co Charles A Wood- 
cock, vice-president of the subsidiary, 
has been named general sales man 
ager for multiwall bags in the United 
States; and Frank W. Myers, Jr., also 
a vice-president of the sales corpor 
ation, will succeed Mr. Woodcock 
as the midwestern district of the 
multiwall packaging division. Mr 
Myers was formerly assistant sales 
manager 

s 


Dauler Heads Neville Co. 

Election of Lee V. Dauler as 
president and D. W. Kelso as vice 
president, was announced by Neville 
Chemical Co., Pittsburgh manufac 
turers of solvents and chemicals, 
January 1. Mr. Dauler formerly was 
vice president. Mr. Kelso retains his 
pest of treasurer. 

Edwin Hodge, Jr., formerly 
chairman of the board and president, 
continues as chairman and John C 
Bane, Jr., continues as secretary and 
assistant treasurer 

W. F. Eberle and R. E. Dingl 
berg were elected assistant secretary 


and assistant treasurer respectively 


L. V. DAULER 
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MATHIESON 


top-quality AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


Shemil 
(F_ ol ee | 


[LT AMAYDROUS 1 AMMO omy 


SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 


NITRATE OF SODA 


for complete information write: 


MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Mathieson Agricultural Chemicals Division 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


PORTABLE 
<_ IRRIGATION 
“ SYSTEMS 
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lil. Spray School Jan. 21-22 

The sixth Custom Spray Op 
erators’ Training School will be held 
January 21-22 at the Illini Union on 
the University of Illinois 
A convention of the 


campus, 
Urbana, Illinois 
Agricultural Spraying Association and 
the Illinois Aerial Applicators’ As 
precede the school, 


20th, also at the 


sociation will 
meeting January 
Illini Union Bldg 

The training school will open 
with an address by W. D. Murphy, 
assistant professor of agricultural ex 
Among the 
uled for the meeting are: “Pre-emer 


tension reports sched 
gence Sprays on Crops” by R. J. 
Smith, Univ. of Ill; “New Agricul- 
tural Chemicals” by F. W. Slife, and 
C. W. Kearns, both of the Univ. of 
Ill.: “Herbicidal Storage Problems” 
by L. L. Coulter, Dow Chemical Co.., 
South Haven, Mich.; “Liquid Fer 
tilizers’ by A. J. Ohlrogge, Purdue 
Univ., and Wendell Bowers, Univ. 
of Ill 

K. P. Buchholtz, Univ. Wisc., 
Madison, will report on “Herbicides 
on Small Grains”; J. H. Bigger, Illi- 
nois Natural History Survey, Urbana, 
will discuss “Field Crop Insect Pests”; 
while W. N. Bruce, Illinois Natural 
History Survey, Urbana, will report 
on “New Developments in Fly Con 
trol,” and Norman Gannon, Illinois 
Natural History Survey, Urbana, will 
discuss “Control of Corn Earworm.” 
H. B. Petty, extension special 
ist in entomology is in charge of 
program arrangements 
e 
Mathieson Personnel Changes 

The following personnel 
changes in its Agricultural Chemicals 
been 


Mathieson Chemical Corporation: 


Division have announced by 
Three sales representatives promoted: 
R. H. Dorsett to administrative as 
sistant in the Sales Service Depart- 
ment at Little Rock, Ark.; J. W. 
Murphy to district sales supervisor 
with headquarters at Jackson, Miss.; 
and C. S. Schoolfield to assistant sales 
manager, Baltimore, Md. O. L. Robert- 
son, chief irrigation mechanic, be- 
comes irrigation service representative 


at Williamston, N. C., and D. R 
Stoneleigh, associate director of agri- 
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cultural market development, named 
agricultural specialist for the Com 
mercial Development Division in Bal- 
timore 
Thomas Warren joins the di 
vision as a salesman in Williamston, 
N. C. New field sales representatives 
are Earl Abbott, Decatur, Ill; Lee 
Hays, Richmond, Ind.; and Paul Mar 
shall, St. Louis, Mo 
a 
OMPA Okayed for Cotton Use 
The systemic insecticide, octa 
methylpyrophosphoramide (OMPA), 
has just been approved for use in the 
control of aphids and mites on cotton, 
according to Monsanto Chemical Co., 
St. Louis, sole American producer 
The decision was based on results of 


NEVSOLY 30 
Borling Range 130°C (266°F) to 190°C (374°F) 
Specitic Gravity 835 to 845 


These NEVSOLVS ore active solvents for DOT, BHC, 2-4-0 
esters, etc, ond ore especially clean with good odor 


Neville’s new NEVSOLYV series is ideally 


more than two years of detailed tests 
which indicated that edible products 
derived from cotton sprayed with 
OMPA at recommended dosages are 
tree from harmful residues. A tech 
bulletin describing OMPA is 


Monsanto's Organic 


nical 
available from 
Chemicals Division 


a 

Oregon Fert. Conf. July 20-22 

The fifth Fertilizer 
Conference of the Pacifx 
Plant Food Association, 
Oregon, will be held at Klamath Falls, 
Oregon, July 20, 21 & 22, 1954 
A. R. Halvorson, Klamath Falls Ex 


periment Station, is program chair 


annual 
Northwest 
Portland, 


man. Details of the program will 


be announced at a later date 


adapted to the insecticide and herbicide 


solvent f sid. 


These two popular grodes have 
individual characteristics, but other 
bo'ling ranges are available to meet 


your requirements. 


NEVILLE CHEMICAL CO. 


4, PA 
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C. §. M. A. Honors Allethrin Discoverers 


ELVIN 

Fuld trothers 

Md., was el | 
( he mil al Sp 
Association at 


Fuld, president 
Baltimor 
president of the 

Manufacturers 
groups 40th an 
nual meeting held December & 8 
at the May flower Hotel, Washington 
D. C. Mr. Fuld succeeds Clarenc 
L. Weirich, C. B. Dolge Co., West 
port, Conn 

For their work in synthe sizing 

various organic insecticides, most not 
able of which is allethrin, the CSMA’s 
Milton S 
LaF: ry 

Agricul 


1953 awards went to Drs 
Schecter and Frederick B 
hoth = 


ture scientists 


Department of 
All seyments of the chemica' 
specialties industry stand to have a 
good year in 1954, the new president 
said. Barring war, he indicated that 
many branches of the industry will 
increase production and that more at 
tention to aerosols is likely to be paid 
by industrial and professional apph 
cators of pesticides 

John D. Conner, Washington 
attorney and CSM A 


of plans for establishing a small bus: 


counsel, told 


ness division within the Federal Trad 
Commission to assist industry in un 
derstanding policies of the commis 
ston 

A number of U.S.D.A. rep 
resentatives appeared on the program, 
including Dr. Hamilton Laudani; S 
A. Hall, R. N. Nelson, Frank H 
Babers, and E. L. Grithn. The 
spoke on problems involved in regu 
latory before p we of the 
Federal Insecticick and 
Rodenticide Act of 194° 


my on 


latter 
work 


» touch 
some of the curt prob 


lems involved 
— 


Calspray Advances Julian Rice 
Julian A. Ric 
Met handisiny 


has been announced by 


Promotion of 
to assistant 
Sales East, 
Calitornia Spray-Chemical Corpora 
tion, Richmond Calit 


Manager 


Fi rmerl\ u 


pervisor of merchandising sales in th 


84 


Mr Ri 


mpan) 


Eastern Divisi 
will headquarter at th 
Washington, D. C. ofhe 

A native New Yorker, Mr 
Rice is a 1940 graduate of Columbia, 
with a Busines 


Previous experien in 


mpany 


legree in Adminis- 


tration ludes 
employment with the Department of 


Agriculture and Procter and Gambk 
= 


Shell Forms New NH. Div. 
Shell Chemical 
New York, recently 
ammonia division in San Francisco to 
handk 


and sale ot 


Corporation, 


formed a new 


the manufacture, distribution 
according 
to an announcement by R. C. Me 


this chemical 


Curdy, president 

G. R. Monkhouse, vice presi-- 
dent of the company, has been ap 
pointed to head the new division 
while L. M. Roberts, general manager 
of manufacturing in th 
New York headquarters, will go to 
San Francisco 


company’s 
as the new division's 


operations Manager in charge of 


Garman Joins APFC 
Dr. Willard H 
low, left) who has served for the past 


Garman, (b 


five years as Experiment Station Ad 
ministrator and Soil Scientist in the 
Office of Experiment Stations, USDA, 
American Plant Food 


Council as agronomist on Feb. 1. Dr 


will youn the 


Garman. who is 41 years old, succeeds 


v =z 


manufacturing, distribution, and mar 
keting engineering 

In addition to their new duties 
in the ammonia division, Monkhouse 


and Irvine will continue as manager 


and sales manager, respectively, of 


] 


Shell Chemical’s western division 


ot all other Shell 


one a - 
which handles sales 


Chem 


| products 
* 


Federal Expands Butler Plant 
Federal Chemical Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky., announces the expansion 
of its Butler, Indiana, fertilizer plant, 
according to John V. Collis, president. 
This is one of six commercial fertili- 
zer plants operated by Federal 
throughout the South and Mid-West. 
Butler is being doubled in size and 
completely modernized with the latest 

in mixing and shipping equipment 
Conveyor belts will move all 
materials from the time they enter the 
product 
truck 


plant until the completed 


moves onto the customer's 
Semi-automatic mixing equipment will 
automatic valve 
packers will handle packaging. The 
Sales Service office is located at the 
plant site in Butler under the direc- 


tion of Floyd L 


be installed and 


Lucas 


Dr. John R. Taylor. Dr. Garman 1s 
chairman of the National Soil and 
Fertilizer Research 
also chairman of the Committee on 
Cooperation, American 
The appoint 
Paul T 
(right) 


Committee and 


Intersociety 
Society of Agronomy 
ment was announced by 


Truitt, president of APFC 
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NACA Meets in Memphis 


Reports on farmer loans, and 
agricultural salesmanship highlighted 
the December 15th meeting of the 
National Agricultural Chemicals As- 
sociation, held at the Peabody Hotel, 
Memphis. The meeting of some 250 
insecticide manufacturers, agricultural 
representatives, etc, preceded the 
seventh annual Cotton Insect Control 
Conference being held that week. 

Following introductory — re 
marks by J. Conner, Taylor Chemi 
cal Co., N. C., W. Mercer Rowe, 
Ashcraft Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, in 
troduced the first speaker, C. C 
Smith, National Bank of Commerce, 
Memphis, who discussed “Farmer Fin 
ancing and Farmer Credit.” Accord 
ing to Mr 
have done very well in 1953. The 


Smith, cotton growers 


financial condition of the mid-south 
cotton farmer is much the same as in 
‘52 except where drought was 
encountered, in which case farms have 
been mortgaged. 

Mr. Smith pointed out that it 
is fundamental with any production 
loan that the loan should be repaid 
out of the proceeds of the crop. The 
finance agency is directly concerned 
that the farmer have a crop to har- 
vest, and thus is greatly interested in 
his plans to use insecticides to pro- 
tect his crop, as well as fertilizers to 
bolster yield. The borrower needs to 
submit a budget showing his proposed 
expenditures by months, acreage he 
plans to plant, what amounts of in- 
secticides and fertilizer he will use 
under normal weather conditions, and 
what amounts, if any, he has on hand 


The need to advise financing 
agencies fully of facts as to just what 
insecticides will and will not do and 
how they should be used, was brought 
out in the report. Mr. Smith em- 
phasized particularly the need for de 
pendable information as to the prob 
able need for insecticides. He con- 
tinued to say that it is just as im- 
portant to give facts that show in- 
secticides may not be needed as to 
show reasons why they will be need- 
ed, although, 
salesmen are likely to show why large 
stocks will be needed, but reluctant 
to point out that smaller supplies may 


unfortunately, most 
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Production of sulfuric acid at 
Bartow, Fla., was to start early in January 
by The Davison Chemical Corporation as 
the first step in placing in operation the 
company’s new $12,000,000 triple super: 
phosphate plant there. Output of acid 
will precede the main process operation 
by about two weeks, the company says 


Rated capacity of the acid unit, 
550 tons of 100 per cent sulfuric acid 
per day, will make it the world’s largest 
unit producing this chemical, according to 
Monsanto Chemical Co., designers of the 
plant. The contact process is employed, 
under which sulfur is burned to give sulfur 
dioxide, which is converted by catalytic 
contact to sulfur’ trioxide. This is then 
absorbed to give sulfuric acid. Heat de- 


be sufficient. If the financing agency 
cannot have sound facts upon which 
to base its judgment, it will lose con 
fidence in the information furnished 
by that source 

Still another important phase 
of this report dealt with the ques 
tion of what stocks of insecticides 
should be carried and how they 
should be financed. Mr. Smith indi 
cated that “the farmer should carry 
enough insecticide that will not de 
teriorate to make two applications 
over his entire crop as a matter of 
insurance on delivery and price.” He 
pointed out also that if the insecti 
cide industry gets into a practice of 
consigning stocks to be paid for as 
sold and used, “you are becoming 
lending agencies yourselves and he- 
come greatly interested in credits and 
credit risks.” The distribution chan- 
nels of manufacturers through dealers 
will have to work out a sound basis 
to carry reasonable supplies, and of 
course profit through increased price 
in years of demand to compensate 
for carrying costs plus profits 


veloped in the reaction is used to produce 
steam which powers many pieces fi pnt 
ment in the triple superphosphate and 
acid plants 

Equipment of the acid unit in- 
cludes molten sulfur filters; storage facili- 
ties for 8400 tons of sulfur and 6000 
tons, in three tanks, of acid as 66 degrees 
Baume acid; a converter 39 feet high by 
24 feet diameter and absorbing and drying 
towers 34 feet high by 24 feet diameter. 
The latter are of steel, brick-lined and 
packed 

Capacity of the triple superphos- 
phate plant is rated at 200,000 tons an- 
nually, which is estimated to make Davison 
the second largest producer of this chemi- 
cal 


In a report on the “Return to 
Good Hard Selling,” Lloyd E. Partain 
of Country Gentleman, Philadelphia, 
reviewed sales to the farmers in re- 
cent years, and outlined a general 
selling program. He indicated that 
an intelligent approach is to first 
know the product, then familiarize 
one’s self with the market, people's 
habits and needs, and finally plan an 
efhcient distribution system in the 
territory. He stressed also the im- 
portance of educating dealers in the 
preparation of demonstrations which 
might show what a product does, how 


it is used, its cost and effect. 


Launches Fertilizer Firm 


A new fertilizer firm with an 
authorized capital stock of $100,000 
has been formed at New Bern, North 
Carolina. Known as Grifton Fer- 
tilizer & Supply Co., the firm was in- 
corporated by John S. Weskett and 
Hugh G New Bern and 


Roger Johnson of Grifton, N. C. 


Swan of 
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Fee ea Modern wet rock storage piles of various grades, as received from Cyanamid’s outlying phosphate mines. In back- 


ground, Cyanamid's Brewster, t lorida, processing plant where grinding, drying, screening and loading are done. 
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AMERICAA (yanamid LUMPANY 


Agricultural Chemicals Division 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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American Cyanamid is a prime source of supply for 
high-grade phosphate rock, produced by the most mod- 
ern processes and equipment, available in many grades 
to suit your requirements. Skilled technical service is 
available to help you solve any acidulation problems, 


Washed and Dried Florida Pebble Phosphate Rock is 
available in bulk in the following grades, based on 
content of bone phosphate of lime (BPL): 77/ 76%, 
75/74%, 72/70°., and 68, 66°. 


Ground Phosphate Rock is also available in the same 
grades as pebble rock, ground to the acidulator’s re- 
quirements. 


Screened Phosphate Rock (Industrial Grade). For use 
in electric furnaces producing elemental phosphorus, 
phosphoric acid and other phosphatic compounds, 


Cyanamid offers many grades, expert technical assistance 


Write for Free Table prepared by American Cy anamid 
Company for calculating acidulating formulas. Shows 
at a glance, in simple and concise form, how to prepare 
the strength of acid desired. 


AERO-PHOS® 
Florida Natural Phosphate 


Recommended for use where it is desirable to apply 
phosphate directly to the soil as a soil-improvement 
measure. AERO-PHOS is an extremely fine-ground 
high-grade phosphate with either 31°) or 33% 
P20, available in bulk and in bags. AERO-PHOS 
should be used to supplement mixed goods or super- 
phosphates and is not recommended as a substitute. 


Producers of: 

AERO® Cyanomid: Fertilizers Defoliants — 
Herbicides 

AEROPRILLS” Fertilizer Grade Ammonium Nitrate 

MALATHIONT Insecticides 

THIOPHOS® Parathion Technical 

CYANOGAS”® Calcium Cyanide Fumigants 

HCN Fumigants 

ACRYLON® Spot Fumigant 

POTASSIUM CYANATE Weedkiller for Agriculture 
ond Turf 


Trade-mark 


AEROTIL® Soil Conditioners tAlno known as MALATHON 
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Shell Chemical’s new multi-million dollar ammonia plant, (above) was opened 
December 11. Storage tanks in foreground, are 55 feet in diameter and each is capable 


of holding 2,800 tons of ammonia 


RODUCTION of = anhydrous 

ammonia has started flowing 
from the new $10 million plant of 
Shell Chemical Corp., at Ventura, 
Calif. The formal opening took place 
on December 11, with president R. C. 
McCurdy, Shell Chemical Corp., in 
charge. (Earlier details of Ventura 
plant appeared in Agricultural 
Chemicals, June, 1953) 

A productive capacity of 150 
tons a day is set for the new plant 
and a major portion of this pro- 
duction will be used in fertilizer in 
the western area. With another Shell 
ammonia plant at Pittsburg, Calif., 
the company is now the largest pro 
ducer of anhydrous ammonia and 
ammonium sulfate, west of the Rock 
1es 

Frank D. Kuenzly has been 
named manager of the new plant 
which will employ about 140 persons 
Mr. Kuenzly, formerly superinten: 
dent of the Pittsburgh plant, is a 
native of Colfax, Calif., and holds a 
degree in chemistry from the Uni- 
versity of California. He has been 
with Shell since 1934 

* 


Raise Price on BHC 
Columbia-Southern Chemical 


Corporation, Pittsburgh, has an- 
nounced an increase in the carload 
prices of technical grades of benzene 
hexachloride as follows: 

15% gamma 0.9¢ per gamma 
unit delivered: and 36° gamma 
1.0¢ per gamma unit delivered 


These increases should permit 


JANUARY, 1954 


resumption of needed technical serv 
ices to customers, the company states 
These services had been curtailed 
during the past season 


Niagara Chemical Division, 
Food Machinery and Chemical Cor 
poration, Middleport, N. Y., has also 
increased its price schedule on BHC 
Carload and truck load prices of 
technical grade benzene hexachloride, 
14% gamma were advanced to 0.9 
cents per gamma delivered. Less-car 
load shipments take the carload price 
plus 1 cent per pound. 

* 

Heckathorn on Calif. Job 

Since September, when the 
Bureau of Entomology of the State 
of California assigned the contract for 
the Beet Leafhopper Control Pro- 
gram in the San Joaquin Valley to 
Heckathorn & Co., three separate 
firms have engaged in a coordinated 
effort to complete the work in the 
time allotted 


Within two days after the as 
signment, Heckathorn & Co. had 
transported from Richmond, Cali 
fornia and set up a complete produc 
tion plant in space provided by the 
Bankline Oil Refinery at Maricopa, 
California. Specifications called for 
the application of '~ pound of DDT 
in each gallon of diesel oil to be 
( 


} 


sprayed over 230,136 acres in 
days 

“Operation Leafhopper™ was 
designed to protect the wide rang 
of susceptible crops from a virus 


spread by the leafhe pper These hop 


pers spread the curly top virus, a 
damaging plant disease which causes 
damage to sugar beets, tomatoes, 
melons, flax, and beans. They feed 
on Russian thistles en route to their 
normal winter hibernating areas, The 
idea was to suppress the leafhoppers 
before they had the opportunity to 
move into the hills for wintering. 


Each of the six planes sup- 
plied by Farmair of Sacramento, fly 
ing from 24 emergency flight strips 
on the area, sprayed 700 gallons every 
day. The area lay along the western 
side of the foothills in the San Joa 
quin Valley from Big Panoche in 
Fresno County, south to and including 
the Edison Hills in Kern County. 

To meet this schedule, it was 
important that materials should be 
available always to the applicator 
planes in the amount and at the time 
required. Heckathorn & Co. sup’ 
plied 42,000 gallons of spray material 
every day. 

To deliver the spray material, 
the Rumbley Trucking Company of 
Fresno, California was engaged. It 
took careful planning to meet the 
schedule, on landing strips in sparsely 
settled areas 

The work started on October 
13th, and was completed on October 
24th well within the contract time of 
20 days. The 530,000 gallons of DDT 
spray material had been prepared and 
supplied on schedule. 

Heckathorn & Co. has had 
previous experience with government 
contracts; in similar spray work last 
year Before that, the company had 
set up a plant in Portland, Oregon 


and supplied the spray material for 
the Spruce Bud Worm Operation in 
the Pacific Northwest 

o 


Offers Flower Pot Cleaner 

Of interest to greenhouse op 
erators is a new flower pot washer 
offered by Presto Manufacturing 
Co., Bay Village, Ohio. The device 
is said to remove dirt, roots and 
debris both inside and outside of the 
pots. It operates at the rate of 1,000 
flower pots per hour, the makers 
state. Descriptive information is 
available from Presto Mfg. Co., 366 
Bassett Rd., Bay Village, Ohio 
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Versatile 


MARLATE 


methoxychlor insecticide 


PROVEN RESIDUAL 
INSECT KILLER WITH 
MINIMUM RESIDUE HAZARD 


One of the most versatile insect killers ever 
discovered is ‘‘ Marlate’’ methoxychlor. Sev- 
eral years of use have proved its merits: 
effective contact and residual action plus 
exceptionally low toxic hazards through- 
out the entire range of its usefulness. 


On clover and alfalfa, ‘‘Marlate”’ permits 
dramatic increases in yield by controlling 
spittlebugs, leafhoppers, and other insects, 
without presenting any residue problems in 
feeding the crops to livestock. 


In grain storages, ‘“Marlate’’ does an out- 
standing job of controlling insects that in- 
fest food crops, and again it minimizes the 
problem of hazardous chemical residues. 


On fruit crops, ““Marlate’’ has particular 


On olf chemicals always follow direction: for application 
Where worming or covtion stolements on use of the product 
are given, read them corefully 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


advantages against the plum curculio, cod- 
dling moth, apple maggot, cherry fruit fly 
and cherry fruit worm. On early ripening 
crops especially, it has a big advantage in 
reducing to a minimum the residue problem. 

Similarly with vegetables, ‘‘Marlate’’ 


controls the major insects on cucumbers, 
squash, melons and other crops. 


On livestock, ““Marlate”’ is an effective 
residual fly spray, and it is recommended 
for use on milking cows. 


Around the home, in the milk house, and 
in the barn—this product of Du Pont re- 
search has far more uses and advantages 
than are normally expected of any one 
chemical. 
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Kansas Insect Conference 

Kansas State College faculty mem- 
bers, extension workers, men from the 
bureau of entomology and plant quaran- 
tine from Texas, Oklahoma, and Nebras- 
ka, and others attending a recent small 
grain insect workers conference at Man- 
hattan, are pictured above. From left, 
(front row): Jean Jacques Cartier, Regin 
ald H Painter, Don C Peters, Robert 


Cotton States ESA to Biloxi 


The annual meeting of the 


Cotton States Branch of the Entomo 
logical Society of America will be 
held at Biloxi, Mississippi in the 
Buena Vista Hotel, on January 25, 
26, & 27, according to Dr. F. § 
Arant, Branch Chairman. The pro 
gram has been arranged by Dr. W 
G. Eden and his committee. 
Scheduled to appear on the 
program are Dr. H. H. Ross, presi 
dent, Entomological Society of Ameri 
ca; Paul Mayfield, president NACA, 
and Dr. F. C. Bishopp, in charge, Pink 
Boll Worm Research Project 
Numerous papers will be pre 
sented, covering entomological re 
search progress for the area repre 
sented by the Cotton States Branch 
In addition to the paper read 
ing sessions, a symposium will be held 
on “The Use of Insecticides for Con 
trol of Subterranean Insects.” This 
Symposium will be conducted by Dr 
C. F. Smith, North Carolina State 
College 
Others taking part in the 
symposium are: Dr. W. W. Kulash, 
North Carolina State College, who 
will discuss “Insecticide-fertilizer mix 
turespro and con; H. C. Young, 
BEPQ—“Compatability of Insecti 
cides with Fertilizer along with notes 


on Results on White-fringed Beetle 
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Staples, Norris Damiels, and Eldon A 
Cleveland. Second row: Elmer T. Jones, 
Akban Deededar, Herbert Knutson, Wil 
lam W. Gibson, Lloyd O. Warren, and 
Charles F. Henderson. Third row, Elbert 
J Eshbaugh, Harvey I Chada, Reynold 
G. Dahms, Donald Ashdown, and Robert 
W. Helm. Tor row: Elvin W. Tilton, 
W. A. Baker, R. V. Connin, S. Togashi, 
and E A Wood, Ir. 


Control,” Dr. W. J. Reid, BEPQ 
“Longevity of Insecticides in the 
Soil; and Dr. J. G. Watts, Edisto 
Experiment Station, Blackville, $ 
Carolina——*The Effect of Insecticides 
in Soil on Plants. Phytotoxicity and 
Off-flavor.”” 
* 

Soil Cond. Claims Curbed 

Manufacturers of chemical soil 
conditioners were warned recently to 
curb excessive advertising claims for 
their products or face strong state 
control laws. The warning came from 
R. C. Berry, past president of the 
Association of Official Agricultural 
Chemists at the December meeting 
ot the Soil Conditioner Manufac 
turers and Distributors and the Fed 
eral Trade Commission on trade prac- 
tice rules for the industry 

7. 

Colo. Assn. Meets Jan. 29. 

The Colorado Agricultural 
Chemicals Asociation has announced 
that its annual joint meeting with the 
State Agricultural Clearing Commit 
tee would be held on January 29, 
1954 at the Cosmopolitan Hotel in 
Denver. Proposed changes in the ag 
ricultural chemicals recommendations 
for Colorado are reviewed and dis 
cussed at these joint sessions 

Claire Titensor, president of 
the Colorado association, has request- 
ed that those industry people planning 


to attend should give advance notice 


to the association's secretary, W. D 
Smith, P. O. Box 4410, Denver, so 
that adequate arrangements will be 


assured. Reservations are also needed 
for the ladies’ might banquet which 
follows the meetings 
7 
Dorr Appoints Five VP's 
John V. N. Dorr, chairman 
and J. Delano Hitch, Jr., president 
of the Dorr Co., Stamford, Conn., 
announced recently the promotion to 
the vice presidential level of five senior 
department heads. These new ofhcers 
are: F. H Conover, Harold B Coul 
ter, John D. Grothe, Douglas C. Rey 
bold, and Elliott J. Roberts. E. J 
Roberts and D. C. Reybold were also 
elected as directors. 
7 
Cook, A.A.C., Passes 
George Cook, Jr., 70, died at 
his home in Charlottesville, Va. De 
cember 10. He had been associated 
with the American Agricultural Com 
pany for thirty years 
a 
Conservation Essay Contest 
The National Grange and the 
American Plant Food Council are 
again sponsoring a Conservation Essay 
Contest, on the theme “Building Fer 
tility to Cut Farm Costs.” Deadline 
is March 31st 
*. 
Ray I. Mitchell has been appointed 


sales-service representative for the Vulcan 
Steel Container Co., Birmingham, Ala., 
according to Gordon D. Zuck, president 
Mr. Mitchell is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Alabama, served in the navy dur- 
ing World War II and has been doing 
special sales work since that time. Head- 
quarters will be the main offices of the 
company in Birmingham 


RAY I. MITCHELL 
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a DUVAL SULPHUR and POTASH CO. . 


od 5 Modern New Plant and Refinery at Carlsbad, New Mexico 
= Address all communications to: 
ASHCRAFT-WILKINSON CO. 


Exclusive Distributors 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Cable Address ASHCRAFT 
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Heads NACA Weed Program 


A new herbicide program has 
been established by the National 
Agricultural Chemicals Association 
to collect and disseminate informa 


JACK DREESSEN 

tion on weeds and on the chemicals 
used in their control, according to 
Lea S. Hitchner, executive secretary 
of the Association 

The purpose of this program 
is to distribute to farmers, informa- 
tion on herbicides and crop defoliants 
as fast as such information arises 
from research. 

“We want to bring to the 
attention of farmers the economic 
gains possible through the use of these 
chemicals. With the increased costs 
of farm labor and the softening of 
the market for commodities, we be- 
lieve that weed killers and defoliants 
present a real potential to increase 
the farmer's net return.” 

Jack Dreessen, who has been 
employed to carry out the NAC 
herbicide program, was to join the 
NAC. staff in Washington, D. C. 
January 1, 1954. Formerly Mr. Drees- 
sen was employed by the Agrono- 
my Department of the Oklahoma Ex- 
periment Station, Stillwater, Okla- 
homa. 

Mr. Dreessen’s duties will be 
to cooperate with all interested groups 
and individuals who work with weeds, 
herbicides, and defoliants and to co- 
ordinate as many activities and re- 
sults of research work as is possible 
Part of the duties of the herbicide 
specialist will be to contact experi- 
ment stations, both Federal and State, 
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and to work with the pesticides in- 
dustry, utility companies, reclamation 
companies and similar groups who are 
conducting programs for the contro! 
of weeds and brush 

Information arising from this 
new program will be disseminated 
through the Association's NAC 
News, the NAC press services, and 
all other outlets to reach the leaders 
of agriculture 

Mr. Dreessen is a graduate 
of Oklahoma Agricultural and Me 
chanical College with a B.S. in agri 
culture and a major in agronomy. 
He was an honor graduate of the 
Moore, Oklahoma High School and 
received special mention with his 
B.S. degree from Oklahoma A & M. 
He has been conducting research lead- 
ing to a Masters Degree in Agronomy 
in the pre-emergence control of weeds 
and grass in cotton and has had con 
siderable experience with the chemical 
control of other weeds and brush 
Mr. Dreessen is junior author of two 
publications on this latter subject. He 
has represented Oklahoma A & M at 
the North Central Weed Control 
Conference tor two years 


Higher Concentrates in Calif. 
An increase of 5.2 per cent 
in the primary plant food content 
of fertilizers during the past five years 
has been reported by the California 
Fertilizer Association. According to 
Sidney H. Bierly, executive secretary 
and manager, the content five years 
ago was 19.6 as compared to the 
present average of 24.8 per cent 
Along with higher concentra- 
tions of plant food, total use of fer- 
tilizer materials and their production 
have likewise advanced. Last year, 
California and Arizona consumed 
some 858,302 tons of fertilizer, a 
significant portion of the nation’s total 
consumption of some 22 million tons 
The CFA declares that “not 
only are farmers getting more plant 
nutrients per ton, but they are also 
getting fertilizer at a price that makes 
it one of the best farm buys. Fer- 
tilizer prices have increased less in 
recent years than have those of vir- 
tually any commodity bought by 


farmers,” it says 


To Direct St. Regis Sales 
Arch Carswell has been ap- 
pointed to the new position of vice 
president in charge of sales of all 
products of St. Regis Paper Co., New 


ARCH CARSWELL 


York, the company announced in De 
cember. He formerly was vice-presi 
dent in charge of sales of the Multi- 
wall Packaging Div. Working with 
Mr. Carswell in coordinating sales of 
all the company’s products will be 
Edward G. Murray, vice-president- 
sales, Printing, Publication and Con- 
verting Paper Div.; Reginald Ba 
Vayo, vice-president-sales, Kraft Div.; 
and C. Russell Mahaney, vice-prest 
dent and general manager of the 
Panelyte Div 

Mr. Carswell joined St. Regis 
in 1928, was named a vice-president 
in 1949, and was elected to the board 


of directors in 1952. 


e 

R&H Reduces “‘Rhothane”’ Price 

A_ reduction of 5 cents a 
pound in the price of “Rhothane 
D-3." has been announced by the 
manufacturer, Rohm & Haas Com: 
pany, Philadelphia. Effective im 
mediately, the price is reduced from 
$0 cents to 45 cents a pound in car- 
load and truckload lots, f.o.b. the 
company’s Philadelphia plant. “Rho- 
thane” is the original TDE-type in 
secticide, with toxicity to human be- 
ings and warm-blooded animals lower 
than that of DDT. Rhothane dusts 
and sprays are used by commercial 
growers to control a number of pests 
including hornworm on tobacco and 
tomatoes and red-banded leafroller on 


apples 
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brings changes 


Yesterday's pesticides no 

longer get the job done. To 

~ keep pace with the times 
requires facilities, experience, 
productive capacity and sales 
coverage. Our long years 

in the chemical business have, 

we submit, afforded us all four. 
When you use Thompson-Hay- 
ward pesticides, you can be assured 
they are modern, honestly formu- 
lated, and that they will perform 
exactly as the label represents. 

What else can a pesticide be? 


-! . ee 
THOMPSON. <#a'Z> 
HaYwaro Gia 

rrr, ' 


THOMPSON-HAYWARD CHEMICAL CO. 


KANSAS CITY « NEW ORLEANS e DENVER e OMAHA e CHICAGO @ MEMPHIS 
DAVENPORT ¢ WICHITA @ DALLAS e HOUSTON e ST.LOUIS e DES MOINES e SAN ANTONIO 
N. LITTLE ROCK e OKLAHOMA CITY e MINNEAPOLIS e TULSA e LUBBOCK 
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With the Camera at 
Recent Convention of 


California Fertilizer Association 


S was reported in the Decem 
ber issue of Agricultural 
Chemicals (page 49), the Cali- 

fornia Fertilizer Association elected 
Beverly H. Jones as president, during 
its 30th annual meeting at Carmel, 
California. At press time, however, 
pictures of the convention had not 
been received, so they are presented 
herewith 


Top row: Drs. William A. Al 
brecht, University of Missouri, Columbia 
and Russell Coleman, president, National 
Fertilizer Association, speakers at the con 
vention 


Second row: James M. Quinn (L), 
past president of the Association, pre- 
sents a plaque to Earle J. Shaw, West- 
ern manager, Chilean Nitrate Sales Corp 
Award was given to Mr. Shaw for his 
having contributed most to the welfare 
of the fertilizer industry in the West in 
1953 


Below: Board of directors, CFA, 
for 1953-54: Left to right: Sidney H. 
Bierly, executive secretary and manager, 
San Marino; Howard H. Hawkins, Glen- 
dora; William E. Simas, Salinas; William 
E. Snyder, vice-president, Los Angeles 
Murray C. McNeil, Hayward; Beverly H 
Jones, CPA president, Fresno; Howard G. 
Conley, Berkeley W L Dixon, | = Oak- 
land; Jack Baker, secretary and treasurer, 
Los Angeles: and James M. Quinn, Los 
Angeles 
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It's a murder story—with a happy 
ending for farmers and food pack- 
ers. It's murder for red spider 
mites, aphids, flea beetles, thrips, 
leaf-hopper nymphs, cabbage 
caterpillars and many other pests. 

But this insecticide leaves no 
poisonous residues on the crops 
or in the soil. It kills, then vanishes 
—within 48 hours! 

TEPP is swift-acting, powerful. 
Fewer applications are needed and 
crop losses are reduced to a mini- 
mum. Crops arrive at markets or 


for pest-free, poison-free crops at lower cost 


processing plants cleaner and in 
better condition. 

Some users are saving from 4 
to “2 of the cost of insecticides and 
their application by using TEPP 
formulations exclusively. 

TEPP is available as a liquid 
concentrate and as a stabilized 
dust. It can be combined with 
other active ingredients. 

Make sure your line includes 
formulations containing TEPP. For 
the names of manufacturers of 
TEPP, write to Eastman Chemi- 


cal Products, Inc., Chemicals 
Division, Kingsport, Tennessee. 


*Tetraethy! Pyrophosphate is made from 
triethy! phosphate—an Eastman chemi- 
cal. TEPP is not supplied by Eastman 
Chemical Products, Inc. 


E astman 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 


subsidiary of EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
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Farmers Prosper, Survey Shows 

That most farmers are still 
prosperous despite setbacks during the 
past year, is the conclusion made by 
Wildrick & Miller, Inc., New York 
advertising and sales counsellors who 
recently completed a market study on 
American agriculture. 

In its report, “Farming .. . a 
Growing Giant”, the agency declares 
that “the revolution in agriculture has 
only just begun.” 
arable land cannot 
be made available at the rate required 


Since new 


to keep America well-fed, “most of 
our essential increased production can 
come only from more efficient use of 
land already in production,” 
study. 

“This means more 


says the 


machines, 


electrical equipment, fertilizer, farm 
antibiotics, better seed, im 


better 


better nutrition 


chemicals, 
proved livestock and poultry, 
controls for disease, 

In the new technology of 
farming, the farmer has already found 
problem of 


many answers to the 


making each acre produce more 
“Never in the history of American 
farming has the farmer accepted new 


scientific practices so readily.” 


° 
New Sequestrant Product 
A new development in or- 


ganic sequestrants has been an 
nounce by Refined Products Corpora- 
tion, Lyndhurst, N.J. The new com 
pounds, “Perma Kleers,” 


available to the 


known as 
are now being made 
chemical industry. 
They are stable salts of polyamino 
carboxylic acids and react with metal 
ions to form water-soluble chelates 
to deactivate them without remov 


ing them from solution, the com- 
pany states 

Complete details about appli- 
cation of these 


sequestering agents 


are available from the company 


* 
To New Quarters in Spring 
Sales and executive offices of 
the Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp. will 
be moved to a new 
York City, the 


nounced 


address in New 
company has an- 
Sam Lopin, secretary, 

the move will give the company oc- 


cupancy of the ninth and tenth floors 
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of 477 Madison Ave., 
25,000 square feet of 
The new building is expected to be 
ready for occupancy this spring. 


affording some 
‘ ifhce space 


Hudson was established as a 
one-man bag manufacturing opera: 
tion in 1900 by the late A. Mazer 
It has 


the years and now 


grown consistently through 


employs more 
than 2,000 persons in its three manu 
facturing plants and sales ofhces. Sales 
volume for the firm was in excess of 


$40 million last year, Mr. Lopin says 


mn 


Laboratory Work Described 
A new brochure describing its 
field and laboratory facilities for test- 
ing agricultural chemicals has been 
prepared by Dr. Wolf's Agricultural 
Laboratories, Hollywood, Fla. The 
booklet tells about soil and plant tests, 
soil fertility work and evaluation of 
chemicals done by the 
laboratory. Write to Dr. Wolf's 
Agricultural Laboratories, 2443 John 


agricultural 


yon St., Hollywood, Fla., for a copy. 
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y Check High Analysis Value 


TAI UA 


HANNAN 


CMT 


Powdered 


Basic Copper Sulphate 
M 53% Copper as metallic 


Neutral Zinc 56% Zinc as metallic 
The Highest Test Nutritional Zinc 
If you use Zinc Sulphate be sure to check 


™ Greater Performance and Lower 
Cost of Zee-N-O 


Neutral Manganese 
55% Manganese as metallic 

The Highest Test Nutritional 
Manganese 

™ Greater Performance and Lower 
Cost 
Non-irritating to Workmen 


1505 Ridk Sinsck Philadelphia’ Pa 


Since 1926 
A ricultural Chemical Spechalists 
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Fall Boll Weevil Ground Trash 
Examinations High in Madison 
Parish, Louisiana 


G's YUND trash examinations to 
LISTENING determine the number of boll 
weevils entering hibernation were 
08t completed in Madison Parish, Louisi- 
ana, early in December by the Tallu- 
lah, Louisiana, laboratory of the Di- 
vision of Insects Affecting Cotton 


and Other Fiber Plants. Ten samples 
are taken at each of twenty points 


and examined for hibernating wee- 


Issue ‘54 Cotton Pest Control Recommendations = «'s. The number of weevils per acre 


per point ranged from 242 to 27,830, 


This column, reviewing current insect control programs. is i with the average per acre being 5,239 
« regular feature of AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. Mr. — a TI - th f .s the 
Dorward is connected with the Division of Insect Detec- 4 2 SS aoe Gee oe Gee 
tion and Identification, Agricultural Research Administra- _ number, 1,295, found in the 1952 
tion, Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, U. S. 4 he. ; : 
Department of Agriculture, Washington. His observations i fall hibernation counts and is the 
are based on latest reports from collaborators in the Tne greatest number found in this parish 
f I 
U.S.D.A.'s pest surveys throughout the United States. “= 4 since records were begun in 1936, In 


evaluating these figures, it must be 


By Kelvin Dorward ; A. kept in mind that weather conditions 


during winter and spring will be a 
; — determining factor on the number of 
Cotten Petites search, extension and survey pro hibernating weevils that survive. For 
HE Seventh Annual Insect Con Krams comparison with hibernation in recent 
trol Conference sponsored by the The accompanying table lists years see table (Pg. 97) 
National Cotton Council of America the principal pesticides recommend 


was held im Me mphi Tennessee, ed for cotton pest control together Alfalfa Plant Bug Distribution in 


December 16-17, 1953. For two days with the range of dosages per acre Eastern United States 


prior to this conference, Federal and per application that may be used in HE alfalfa plant bug (Adelpho 
State entomologists and associated various states. It must be emphasized coris lineolatus), which was first 
technical workers from 15 cotton that this range does not represent the reported in the United States from 
yrowing states met to discuss the ri amounts used for control in each lowa in 1929, has spread gradually 
sults of experimental work during th state, but is inclusive. To obtain ind: through the North Central and Mid 
past year; to make control recom vidual state dosages, consult recom western States since that time. The 
mendations for the forthcoming sea mendations wsued by the Agricultural insect was taken by Dr. H. E. Milli- 
son and develop plans for future 1 Agencies within each state ron of the Delaware Experiment Sta- 


The Principal Insecticides and Acaricides and Recommended Rates of Application in Pounds of Technical 
Material Per Acre for the Control of Certain Cotton Pests’ 


Lygus 
Cotton ‘s Cotton Pink 
Boll Flea Cut Grass Other Leaf Spider Stink Boll- 
Pesticides Weevil hopper Cotton hoppers Mirids worm Mites Bugs worms Thrips 


ANhdrin 0.10-0.15 


\ramite 
nite 
(gamma) 
Calcium 
Arsenate? 
Chiordane 
Demeton 
bit 
Dieldrin 
Endrin 
Heptachlor 
Nicotine 
Parathion 
Potson 
Haite 
Sulfur? 
rerrss 
Toxaphene 2-3 i 


0.33-1.0 


0.125-0.40 


iAll material may be appled either as . or as emulsion in dicated 


‘Dust only 

Spray only 

a0 concentrat 

Does not control all epecies of spider mites on cotton 
6As recommended by e or federal agencies 
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tion in that State for the first time 
in June of this year with specimens 
having been taken at lights. Although 
distribution is still not general 
throughout the Eastern States, collec- 
tions during July, August and Sep- 
tember by Drs. F. W. Poos and B. A. 
App of the Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine gave the fol- 
lowing new records of occurrence. In 
Maryland, specimens were taken in 
Washington, Prince Georges, Fred 
erick, Harford, and Ann Arundel 
Counties. Collections were made in 
the Pennsylvania Counties of Fulton, 
Adams, Montgomery, Berks, Leba- 
non, and Burks. The insect was also 
collected in Loudon County, Vir- 
ginia, Monongalia County, West 
Virginia, and Mercer County, New 


Jersey 


Fall Survey of Aphid Eggs in Maine 
SURVEY was conducted in 
A northeastern Maine, Novem 
ber 2 to 10, 1953, by Federal and 
State Entomologists to determine the 
abundance of fully distended aphid 
eggs on the more important primary 
hosts of 3 species of potato-infesting 
aphids. Buckthorn aphid eggs on 
alder buckthorn were found at all 
sampling stations. Overall abundance 
of the eggs is now only about 75 
per cent as large as at the same time 
in 1952 but nearly twice as large 
as the average for the preceding 10- 
year period. The decrease in overall 
abundance in 1953 resulted from un- 
usually large numbers of eggs at one 
station in 1952. Present egg popula 
tions at the other stations range from 
about the same to twice as many as 
there were a year ago, and the aver 
age for these stations only is 67 per 
cent larger than in the fall of 1952. 
Present egg populations are large 
enough to produce potentially serious 
early-season populations of the buck 
thorn aphid in 1954. 
Aphid eggs on Canada plum, 
a primary host of the green peach 
aphid, are nearly twice as abundant 
as they were at the same time in 
1952, and slightly more abundant 
than the 10-year average. The per 
centage of thickets found to be in 
fested also is slightly larger than in 
(Turn to Page 124) 
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Fall Examinations Spring Examinations 

Number of live Boll Number of live Boll Per- 

Yeor Somples* Weevils Samples* Weevils Cent 
per Acre per Acre Survival 

1948-50 200 3,231 200 2,202 68 
1950-51 200 4,586 200 1,742 38 
1951-52 200 1,367 200 629 46 
1952-53 200 1,295 200 1,149 89 
1953-54 200 5,239 


* Each sample 18 square feet. 


Antibiotics Tested As Foliage Sprays 


This department. which reviews current plant disease and 
insect control problems, is a regular monthly feature of 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. The comments on current 
plant disease problems are based on observations 
submitted by collaborators of the Plant Disease Survey 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engi- 
neering. U. S. Department of Agriculture. Beltsville. Md. 


By Paul R. Miller 


URING the spring and sum ipple trees as blossom sprays for the 
mer seasons of 1952 and dur control of blossom and twig blight 
ing the winter of 1953, green ‘Triton B-1956," 2 oz. per 100 gal 
house tests employing several anti lons of water, was added as a spread 
biotics as foliage sprays indicated that er to all of the sprays. The treatments 
streptomyc n and terramycin§ were were made on single-tree plots, re 
very cilecive in preventing fireblight pleated three times, and randomized 
infection on young Jonathan appie To insure high incidence of 
trees, according to H. F. Winter and disease, all trees were inoculated in 
H.C. Young of the Ohio Agricultural full bloom by spraying them with 
Experiment Station. In this series of a bacterial suspension made by adding 
experiments, young rapidly-growing 10 liters of a three-day culture of 
trees were sprayed with dosages of Erwinia amylovora in nutrient broth 
60 to 200 p.p.m. of streptomycin and and 10 pounds of pyrophyllite to 300 
terramycin on trom three to five gallons of water. The inoculation was 
successive days. On the day of the made with a high pressure (600 Ibs 
last spray application the trees were ps1.) power sprayer 
inoculated with the causal bacterium, Three applications of the an 
Erwinia amylovora, by needle pun tibiotics were made, the first on May 
ture in succulent, tast-growing twigs 7. in early bloom: the second on May 
Trees sprayed on three or more suc 9, in full bloom; and the third on 
cessive days with 60 p.p.m. or more May 14, in petal fall. Two applica 
of either streptomycin or terramycin tions of “Dithane Z-78" were made. 
(commercial grade used) escaped in one on May 7 and the other on May 
fection when the twigs were inocu 9. The inoculation with E. amylovora 
lated on the last day of spraying was made on May 8. Very abundant 
When the sprayed trees were inocu infection resulted on the control trees, 
lated seven days after the last spray the first blight being seen on May 20, 
ing, LOO percent infection resulted, 12 days after inoculation. Blossom 
indicating that the effect of the anti and twig counts were made on May 
biotic lasted less than seven days. 25, 17 days after inoculation. Na- 
In the spring of 1953, strep tural infection during the blooming 
tomycin 60 p.p.m. and 120 p.p.m period was non-existent as was indi 
terramycin 60 p.p.m. and 120 p.p.m., cated on uninoculated trees nearby in 
and “Dithane Z-78" 2 Ibs. per 100 the orchard, The results of this test 
gal. were applied to bearing Jonathan are given in Table 1. (Pg. 99) 
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FLEXIBLE 


BUILT IN 


Fulton's W.P.P.L. (Waterproof 
Paper Lined) Bags protect your 
product against the detrimental 
effects of moisture and odors — an 
economical, easy-to-handle textile 
bag of great strength built to do 
the job of a more costly rigid con- 
tainer. Your product is fully pro- 
tected with a durable inner lining 
of plastic or crinkled Kraft paper 
laminated with special adhesives 
to either cotton or burlap. It safely, 
surely seals in your product... 
nothing gets in or out! Invalu- 
able on export shipments. For full 

\ details, write your nearest Fulton 
factory today! 


Sulton SAG & COTTON MILLS 


SAVANNAH ¢ ATLANTA © NEW ORLEANS * DALLAS © ST. LOUIS 


DENVER * LOS ANGELES * KANSAS CITY, KANSAS * MINNEAPOLIS 
NEW YORK CITY, 437 MADISON AVENUE © WINTER HAVEN, FLORIDA © SAN FRANCISCO © PHOENIX 
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Some increase in blight after 
the counts were made on May 25, ap 
parently was due to late natural in- 
fection or to spread from infections 
resulting from the inoculation. As of 
July 21, however, the streptomycin- 
sprayed trees were still in excellent 
condition, showing only a few infec- 
tions. The control trees, on the other 
hand, were very severely blighted, 
with little fruit on them and with 
many large branches killed. “Dithane 
Z-78,” while giving about 50 per- 
cent control of both blossom and twig 
blight early in the season, did not 
give satisfactory commercial control 
in this very severe test. Spread of 
blight was very rapid on this plot 
later in the season 

Although three applications of 
the antibiotics were made, it is be- 
lieved that the third application, at 
petal fall stage, was of little effect 
in this test, since it was obvious that 
nearly all infection resulted from the 
inoculation made six days earlier on 
May 8 

Since in the greenhouse work 
the antibiotics were applied as foliage 
sprays and since the inoculations were 
made to the interior of the succulent 
twigs, it is believed that sufficient 
quantities of antibiotics were absorbed 
and translocated to provide temporary 
immunity to the fireblight bacteria 
The action of the antibiotics here at 
least appeared to be systemic rather 
than as surface protectants. 


Streptomycin Dust Used 
ETER A. Ark of the University 
of California reports that the 
spring of 1953 was an epiphytotic 
year for fire blight in California. 
The blossom phase of the blight is 
most important. If the disease is not 
controlled at this stage, twigs and 
branches can become involved. In 
crease in atmospheric humidity leads 
to dilution of the sugar content of the 
pear blossom nectar, thus favoring de 

velopment of Erwinia amylovora 
On the other hand, a drop in 
relative humidity tends to increase 
concentration of sugar in the nectary, 
making conditions unfavorable for the 
fire blight bacteria. This concept of 
the blight epiphytotics aided in the 
development of preventative measures 
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TABLE | 


Fireblight control on inoculated orchard apple trees, Jonathan variety, 
Wooster, Ohio. 1953 


Material” Concentration 
(p.p.m.) 


Untreated 
Dithane Z-78 2400" 


Streptomycin 120 
60 
Terramycin 120 
60 


*All trees were sprayed with micronized sulfur up to and 


"Equals 2 Ibs. in 100 gallons water. 


‘Counts made May 25, 17 days after inoculation. 


Percent infection 


Blossom clusters Terminal twigs 


83.1 20.6 
44.0 98 
2.0 0.0 
+ fie, O04 
9.0 0,2 
20.6 $.2 


including the pink spray. 


Infection was apparently all the result of 


inoculation as blight was entirely absent at this time on uninoculated trees 


against blossom infection at the time 
when the disease is likely to be great 
ly accelerated hy wet weather 

For a number of years, both 
spraying and dusting of pears with 
copper-containing materials during 
blossom time has been employed by 
pear growers with a great deal of suc- 
cess. Successful control depends on 
proper timing, and omission of dust 
ing or spraying at some one critical 
period can result in considerable 
blight. Depending on the weather 
and duration of blooming, usually five 
to twelve applications are made dur 
ing a period of six weeks or more 
However, in some situations use of 
copper to control fire blight results in 
a considerable russetting of fruit 
Thus pear growers are confronted 
with the problem of finding a suitable 
material that will not russet the fruit 
while still controlling the blight. 


In a search for new chemicals 
to control bacterial diseases of plants, 
various antibiotics were tested in the 
laboratory against Erwinia amylovora 
The high degree of plant tolerance 
reported for streptomycin encouraged 
the use of this antibiotic in fire blight 
work. Preliminary tests showed that 
the blossoms of Pyracantha yunnan 
ensis, apple, and pear were not in 
jured by concentrations ranging from 
30 to 400 p.p.m when either sprayed 
or dusted repeatedly (four times with 
in ten days). These concentrations 
produced no visible injury in tender 
detached shoots left in the streptomy 
cin solutions at room temperature for 
two weeks. Such a remarkable degre: 


f freedom from injury led to field 


trials. It was then decided to test the 
efhcacy of crude streptomycin com 
bined with bentonite dust 
In previous work with strep 
tomycin, better results were obtained 
with the antibiotic absorbed to IRC 
50 resin ground to the size of 8 mi 
crons, Later tests showed that im 
pregnation of bentonite dust with 
streptomycin gave equally good re: 
sults. Therefore, it was planned to 
use bentonite dust impregnated with 
streptomycin, with the final con 
centration of streptomycin base in the 
finished product equal to 240 p.p.m 
Merck and Co., Inc., Rahway, 
New Jersey supplied generous 
amounts of crude streptomycin for the 
tests. The Di Giorgio Fruit Corpora: 
tion at Maryville cooperated in the 
experimental work. Three hundred 
and twenty Bartlett pear trees were 
dusted with this streptomycin dust, 
by means of a powerful duster having 
an air displacement rating of about 
80,000 cu. ft. per minute. The dust 
was applied at the rate of 30 pounds 
or more per acre. Two adjoining 
plots of 290 and 260 Bartlett trees 
each were used as untreated checks 
In addition, a plot consisting of 300 
trees was treated with monohydrate 
copper sulfate dust, 200, in lime 
All plots were also sprayed twice for 
scab (Venturia pyrina) in March and 
twice for codling moth in April 


Copper (to serve as a bactericide) was 


included in these sprays only in the 


copper pl vt 


Evaluation of blight incidence 


is based on the number of cuts made 


(Turn to Page 120) 
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Report on Strobane Cotton Pest Research 


T the Cotton Insect Research 
A and Control Conference held 
December 1952 in Memphis, Stro 
bane (B. F. Goodrich Insecticide 
3960-X14) was reported*® as showing 


some promise in the control of boll 


weevil and cotton leaf worm 


Subsequent work with Str 
bane has shown it to be one of the 
safest of the chlorinated hydrocarbons 
yet developed, from the standpoint ot 
mammalian toxicity. This is substan 
tiated by the fact that Strobane is 
now registered for use in houce 
hold liquid and aerosol insecticides 
Furthermore, Strobane shows a range 
of effectiveness against certain insects 
not normally controlled by other 


chlorinated hydrocarbons 


When it became evident tn 
the late spring of 1953 that north 
east Georgia would have one of th 
heaviest over-wintering emergences 
of boll wevils in the last 25 year 
it was decided that Strobane at two 
concentrations should be tested un 
der field conditions in comparison 
with several recommended combina 
tions. Three farms were selected in 
the vicinity of Athens, Ga., for these 
tests, owned by |]. D. Hancock, M. C 
Gay and H. E. Wood 


On all three farms the yield 
of seed cotton per acre was deter 
mined by a boll count used in de 
termining yields in the Georgia Five 
Acre Cotton Contest. Over-all yields 
of cotton on the acreage involved 
in these tests were kept by each 
grower and this yield in bales per 


acre on each farm substantiated the 


fact that the boll counts were a 


curate 


Several cotton workers were 
consulted in planning these tests, 
and in view of the large number of 
different chemicals and combinations 
of chemicals available for the con 
trol of the bol! weevil, it was felt 
that it was unnecessary to include 
all of the materials under test as 
they felt that current recommenda 
tions are about equivalent; so the 
summary for all three farms is based 
on a comparison of the 10 and 20% 
Strobane with the 3-5-0 or 3-5-40, 


and these results are given below 


Yield—ibs. Seed Cotton per Acre 
Material Hancock Wood Gay 
Farm Farm farm Avg. 


10% Strobane 1491 1126 1540 1386 
20% Strobane 1739 1220 1721 1560 
-5Oor 3-5-40 1421 1193 IS515 1376 

Mr. Hancock and Mr. Gay 
report they could see no difference 
in the effectiveness of either the 1067 
or 206% Strobane in controlling boll 
weevils as compared to the 3-5-0 or 
s-5-40 dust Mr Wood did not 
consider the 100% Strobane as effec 
tive in controlling weevils as 3-5-40 
but considered 200% Strobane more 
effective than 3-5-40. All three farm 
ers agreed that Strobane dusts were 
easy to apply and had no disagreeable 
properties that are frequently en 
countered with other materials that 


they had used 


On the basis of the data ob 
tained from these experiments, fur 
ther field experimental work with 
Strobane in 1954 seems justified, as 


LOG Strobane appeared to he is 


effective as the current recommenda- 
tions and 20° Strobane was superior 
in producing higher yields of seed 
cotton per acre than the current 
recommendations 

Further work against other 
cotton insects should be conducted 
with Strobane, and the 1954 experi 
ments should be expanded to deter 
mine the lowest concentration at 
which Strobane will give effective 
boll 


weevil control 


*Summary of report by Friar Thompson, 
Athens, Ga. 


e 

Sprays on Citrus 

Fruit from trees sprayed with 
parathion to control scale was higher 
in total solids but had the same total 
acidity and ascorbic acid content as 
control fruit. Oil emulsion sprays 
resulted in a lower total solids con 
tent, and slightly lower ascorbic acid 
Proc. Am. Soc. Hort. Sci. 61, 281-5 
(1953) 

e 

Surfactants for Soil Use 

Studies of a new soil pore 
agent, surfactant PR-51, indicate that 
the product has no effect on soil 
structure, but goes to work in the 
soil pores themselves. It moves to 
the soil-water surfaces, where it 
speeds the movement of water. By 
improving soil drainage, surfactants 
are reported to make earlier spring 
plowing possible, particularly in the 
wet “heavy” types of soil 

In some of the heavy soils, 
such as silt loams and silty clay 
loams, improved plant growth has 
resulted. Drainage is increased sufh- 
ciently to permit the necessary air 
to enter the pores formerly blocked 
by water. Increases up to 18° on 
corn and up to 76° on tomatoes are 
reps ted 

Care is advised in the ap- 
plication of surfactants to the soil 
It is best applied dry or in water 
solution, to the bare soil or to the 
seed bed. Application after the plants 
have emerged from the ground may 
lead to temporary stunting and burn 
ing, if concentrations in excess of 
the recommendations are applied 

PR-51 is water soluble and 
eventually leached out of the soil 
Effects of the surfactant will largely 
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disappear in about one year in well 
drained soils with high rainfall. In 
heavier soils, the effects may persist 
through several growing seasons. It 
has little or no effect in soils with- 
out pores, such as compacted subsoils 
and heavy clay top soils, unless they 
are first treated by mulchings, or in 
acid soils, by liming. It is applied 
te the soil surface in amounts rang 
ing from 15 to 50 pounds per acre 
Report by V. J. Keenan of Atlantic 
Refining Co. at meeting of Soil Science 
Soc. and Amer. Soc. of Agronomy 


Effect of Carriers on 2, 4-D 
In a series of studies to de 
termine the influence of various car- 
riers upon the inhibitory effective: 
ness of 2,4-D sprays, four nonphy 
totoxic oils, Triton X-45, X-155, 
Dreft, and petroleum sulfonate were 
applied to the leaves of 
beans, and subsequent 
termined by weighing. 
Highest activity was obtained 
with oil emulsions, as compared with 
slightly lower activity with surface 


primary 
growth de- 


active agents, and least activity with 


water. Oil carriers increased the 


activity of polypropylene glycol, 
while surface active agents did not 
Neither had any effect on the activity 
of 2,4-D. M. Gertsch, Weeds 2, 33 
42, 1953. 

. 


Purple Scale Control 
Parathion spray 
used were safe for trees and fruit, 
and the best of the programs pre’ 
vented damage from purple scales. 
The experiments suggest that, 


programs 


on grapefruit and orange trees 
sprayed with copper and nutritional 
materials, two pounds of 15 per cent 
wettable parathion be added to the 
postbloom combination spray and 
one pound each to the summer and 
fall wettable-sulfur After 
the first year, one pound in each of 


summer, and fall 


sprays 


the postbloom, 
sprays will probably be sufficient for 
control of these heavy 
infestations. Bulletin E-870, Con 
trol of Heavy Infestations of Purple 
Scales on Grapefruit Trees, by H 
Spencer and P. A. Norman, USDA 
BEPQ 


year-round 
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Outlook on Fly Resistance to Insecticides 
by Robert J. Dicke 


Univ 


HE common housefly has become 
increasingly difhcult to control 
on Wisconsin dairy farms during 
the past several years. Much of the 
difhculty in housefly control in other 
dairy has been 


insecticide failure, or more specifically 


areas attributed to 
to an acguired resistance in houseflies 
to chlorinated hydrocarbon 
cides, such as methoxychlor and lin- 
dane. On 
however, it appeared that insecticide 
relatively little im- 


insect! 


Wisconsin dairy farms, 
failure was of 


portance; whereas ineffective sanita 
tion (reduction of principal fly breed 
ing sites) was the control 
fault. During the summer of 1953, 
29 dairy farms were observed in three 
effort to 


determine the degree of housefly con- 


primary 


areas of the state in an 
trol and the primary cause of control 
failures. 

On the basis of these observa 
tions, there appeared to be no correla: 
tion between the degree of fly control 
obtained and the relative tolerance 
of flies for methoxychlor. Satisfactory 
control was obtained on two farms 
where fly strains were relatively re 
sistant to methoxychlor, and failed 
on three farms where flies were re 
latively susceptible to the insecticide. 
Where extremely resistant fly strains 
occurred, one each were taken from 
farms with satisfactory control, fair 
control, and failure. 

A definite 


evident between the degree of sanita- 


correlation was 


tion management and the degree of 
When- 


ever failures occurred, general sanita- 


house fly control obtained 
tion was poor; and where only fair 
control was obtained, sanitation was 
80% of the 
farms where satisfactory control was 


also inadequate. On 


obtained, Sanitation manayement was 
adequate for suppression of extensive 
fly breeding. A strain of flies ex- 
tremely susceptible to methoxychlor 
residues on farm 0-10 may have ac- 
counted for the satisfactory control 
obtained in spite of poor sanitation 


in an adjacent hog yard. Sanitation 


of Winconsin 


within the dairy barn, however, was 
excellent. On the two farms where 
satisfactory control was obtained, but 
where fair sanitation was indicated, 
conditions in the dairy barns were 
excellent while general sanitation was 
fair in adjacent stock barns. Exten 
sive fly breeding, however, was not 
observed in these barns. On one tarm 
satisfactory control was obtained with 
out insecticide application, On an 
other farm, the only insecticide used 
was an application of lindane late in 
the summer to overhead beams and 
fixtures. Sanitation on this farm was 
excellent. Two applications of meth 
oxychlor and one of malathion were 
required for adequate control in the 
dairy barn of still a third farm 
Methoxychlor and repeated applica 
tions of a pyrethrum space spray, 
however, were unable to control flies 
in the hog barn where extensive 
breeding was observed. 

Previous laboratory and field 
experiments have demonstrated that 
the insecticides employed in this study 
effective for the 


were control ot 


houseflies which have not acquired 


an immunity to chlorinated insecti 


cides 


would indicate that after two or more 


The tolerance studies reported 


years of exposure to chlorinated in- 


secticides, fly strains in the areas 
studied had not acquired a marked 


A cor 


resistance 


degree of resistance to them 
bet ween 
and degree of control was not noted. 


relation relative 
It is definitely indicated from these 
observations that effective fly control 
cannot be obtained with insecticide 
applications alone, and that adequate 
sanitation management is mandatory 
for an effective control program 
On Wisconsin 
the principal sanitation fault on all 
but three 
control was obtained was attributed 


dairy farms, 


farms where inadequate 
to excessive fly breeding in box stalls 
confining to a small area yearling 
heifers and other stock. Manure ac- 
cumulations in box stalls or pens are 


optimum breeding sites for the com 
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PRODUCTS: . 


Growing use of soluble fertilizers permits unusual 
flexibility and adaptability in mixing formulas 
to meet soil needs in varying areas. This trend 
greatly widens the market for your formulations, 
increases your sales harvest. 

BRADLEY & BAKER distributes a complete 
line of the plant foods that determine the 
effectiveness of the fertilizers you manufacture — 


Muriate 
of Potash 
60% K,0 


nitrogen, phosphorous and potassium. 

A name long associated with top quality 
chemicals, BRADLEY & BAKER is a guarantee 
of the finest possible ingredients, delivered from 


distributing points convenient to all important 


Triple 
Superphosphate 
46% APA. 


agricultural centers throughout the country. Efficient, 
courteous service is a BRADLEY & BAKER 


standard — and a representative is always available 


for discussion of your plant food problems. 


BRADLEY: BAKER 


155 EAST 44th STREET * NEW YORK 17, N. Y 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 

BALTIMORE, MD. - HOUSTON, TEX. - JACKSONVILLE, FLA. - INDIANAPOLIS, IND. - ST. LOUIS, MO. 
REPRESENTING: U.S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corporation, Tampa, Fla. + Bonneville, Ltd, Wendover, Utah - 
Centraal Stikstof Verkoopkantoor, N.V. The Hague, Holland + Endicott-Johnson Corporation, Endicott, N. Y 
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mon housefly. Observations during 
this and previous field studies have 
indicated that weekly removal of 
manure from these areas has been 
more effective in fly control than 
repeated applications of residual or 


space spray insecticides 
Summary: 

1. Housefly resistance to 
methoxychlor did not appear to be 
an important cause for control failure 
on Wisconsin dairy farms. 

2. Effective housefly control 
was not obtained with insecticiGe ap- 
plication alone. 

3. Adequate sanitation man- 


agement appeared to be mandatory 
for an effective housefly control pro- 
gram. 
° 

Nitrate Studies on Potatoes 

A study of the comparative 
effects of sodium nitrate and calcium 
nitrate on the potato indicated super- 
ior yields, greater total salt absorp- 
tion, and increased carbon absorption 
from the sodium nitrate plots. Great- 
er use of potassium and improved 
carbohydrate metabolism are suggest- 
ed as reasons for the improvement. 
O. Verona and A. Benvuniti Plant 
and Soil 4, 298-302 (1953). 


Insecticide Combinations Recommended 


“DOUBLE-BARRELED”™ dose 
Ac insecticide may be one an- 
swer to overcoming insect resistance 
toinsecticides, according to Neely 
Turner, head of the Connecticut Ag 
ricultural Experiment Station Ento- 
mology Department. Mixtures of two 
insecticides, each of which attacks the 
bug population in a different way, 
have given excellent results in over- 
coming the resistance problem. 

The problem of insects that no 
longer succumb to the insecticides 
which once killed them easily has 
come close to home, as far as Con- 
necticut agriculture is concerned. 
While there is little chance that in- 
sect resistance will ever become wide- 
spread under Connecticut farming 
conditions, three important vegetable 
pests in the State have become more 
and more difficult to control, because 
of the resistance factor. These are 
the Mexican bean beetle, which be- 
gan showing resistance to rotenone 
in 1951, the potato flea beetle and 
the cabbage worm, both of which 
have shown resistance to DDT since 
1952. 

Most difficulty has been en- 
countered in commercial truck crop 
areas where pest control sprays have 
been applied intensively and over a 
sizeable area. In general farming 
areas, where insecticide applications 
have been spotty, not so much trou- 
ble has been noted. This ties in with 
the research finding that the larger 
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the proportion of an insect popula 
tion receiving insecticide treatments, 
the more likely the population is 
‘o become resistant 

The easiest solution, when a 
population becomes resistant to a 
specific insecticide, is to switch to 
another effective material. This 
answer is, at best, temporary. Labora: 
tory experiments have shown that 
insects already resistant to one in 
secticide often become resistant to 
another within a very short time. By 
changing over to another spray ma- 
terial every time this happened, one 
would soon run out of effective chem- 
icals to fight pests 

The Connecticut Station 
thinks its “double-barrelled”  ap- 
proach is better and a long series of 
experiments bear this out. By using 
two materials which kill insects in 
different ways; for example, a nerve 
poison and a stomach poison, resist- 
ance has been largely overcome. The 
insecticides can be applied alternately 
or as a mixture. Probably the sec 
ond method is best for the commer 
cial grower, since he doesn't have 
to worry about remembering which 
insecticide was applied at the last 
spray application 

Experiment Station tests hav 
shown that a mixture of methox: 
chlor and dilan give very good con 
trol of the Mexican bean beetle. Sev 
eral combinations have worked well 
against the potato flea beetle 


chlordane -dilan, chlordane aldrin, 
chlordane-dieldrin, and chlordane 
heptachlor. 

For cabbage worms, no mix 
ture has been found yet which will 
do as good a job of controlling the 
pests as DDT did before the insects 
became resistant to it. However, a 
combination of rotenone and pyre: 
thrum may be used and will give 
fair control. These materials, unlike 
DDT, must be used as a preventive. 
That is, they must be applied early 
in the season before the pest is well 
established. Put on as soon as the 
first cabbage worm butterflies appear, 
and repeated every 10 days or so 
until harvest, they will keep the 
population down quite well, The 
single materials, cryolite or dilan, 
may also be used, and seem to pre 
sent no resistance problem. Conn. 
Agr. Exp. Sta. Bulletin, Dec. 1953. 


Conditioners Vs 

Nutrient Content 
Nutrient contents of crops 
grown on soils treated with a soil 
conditioner were affected significant 
ly in greenhouse experiments re 
ported by Dr. W._H Maclntire, U-T 
Agricultural Experiment Station, at 
the Soil Science Society of America 
meeting in Dallas, Texas. The addi- 
tion of the soil conditioner cause 
decreases in the calcium and mag 
nesium content of and uptake by red 
clover and millet, and increases in 
uptake of potassium and sodium, as 
a general trend, Dr. MaclIntire point: 
ed out. The experiments were con 
ducted with seven silt loams limed 
and unlimed, using different rates 
and placements of the conditioner. 
“The results from the seven 
soils, as indicated by growth, and 
by phosphorus, calcium, potassium, 
magnesium, and sodium contents of 
and uptake by six harvests indicate 
considerable difference for the sev 
eral soils,” Dr, MaclIntire reported 
For example, on the Clarksville soil 
the rate or placement did not signifi 
cantly affect growth or phosphorus 
content or uptake. In most cases, 
however, calcium content was de- 
reased and potassium and sodium 
contents were increased with increas- 


ing rate of the soil conditioner, 
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whereas magnesium content was not 
affected greatly by either the rate 
or placement of the soil conditioner.” 

Dr. Maclntire’s report was in 
the form of a paper co-authored by 
himself, Dr. S. H. Winterberg, A. J 
Steryves. and L. B. Clements, all of 
whom did work on the experiments 
It was part of a symposium on soil 
conditioners at the four-day meeting 
of the Soil Science Society held in 
conjunction with the annual meeting 
of the American Society of Agron 
omy, Crop Science Divisions, and 
Agronomic Education Division. Dr 
Eric Winters, head of the U-T 
Agronomy Department, is presi 
dent 

* 

Miss. Annual Report 

The 66th annual report of 
the Mississippi Agricultural Experi 
ment Station, Station College, Miss., 
was issued recently for the fiscal 
year ending June, 1953. A summary 
of the work done by the departments 
of agricultural engineering, agron 
omy, animal disease, entomology, hor 
ticulture, plant pathology and physi 
ology, ete., as well as reports by the 
various station branches are included 
in this 112-page booklet 

Anhydrous ammonia applica 
tions in pasture experiments show 
that when applied in contact with 
superphosphate, a marked reduction 
in the effectiveness of the super 
“hosphate is observed. It is concluded 
that the two fertilizers should be 
separated in application 

The entomology department 
reports that in both spray and dust 
tests, toxaphene and dieldrin § give 
more effective boll weevil control 
than aldrin and BHC. Grain pro 
tectants used for protecting peas 
from attack by the cowpea weevil 
are effective nine months after treat 
ment on peas stored under dry con 
ditions. Results continue to show 
the need for a higher rate of pyre 
thrins per bushel than is recommend 
ed for grains. Aldrin, heptachlor 
and lindane, when used at rates of 
approximately ') to ‘4 gram per 
bushel of corn, give good control of 
the corn weevil on unshucked corn 
The cumulative effect of ap 


plying insecticides to vegetable 
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crops is currently under study 
Eleven chlorinated hydrocarbon in 
secticides are applied five times per 
year to each of three crops, the 
usual harvested portion removed 
and the residue turned into the soil 
Soil samples from all plots are being 
analyzed for the accumulation of 
chlorine 


In weed control investigations, 
held-plot experiments on cotton in- 
dicate that two commercially avail- 
able pre-emergence herbicides, 
ChloroIPC and dinitro, are worthy 
of limited use by farmers on ap 
propriate soil types. CMU has shown 
promise for controlling nutgrass in 
non-crop land. 2,4-D is reported to 
give fair to good control of annual 
weeds in corn plots. Dinitros have 
shown promise as pre-planting treat 
ments for watermelon and as pre 
emergence herbicides for lima and 
snap beans 

os 


Synergism Studies at lowa 
lowa State College and U. S 


Industrial Chemicals Co. Division of 
National Distillers Products Corpora 
tion, have entered into a cooperative 
project tor the purpose of extending 
and clarifying the knowledge of 
synergism as it relates to insecticidal 
action. In these studies radioactive 
piperonyl butoxide will be synthesized 
and this Cl4-labelled synergist will 
then be used for the investigations 
of its biological behavior. The pro 
ject is being directed by Dr. Paul 
Dahm, Professor of Zoology and 
Entomology of the College 

The interaction between piper 
onyl butoxide and pyrethrins repre 
sents a degree of synergism unique 
in that: (1) The interaction between 
synergist and pyrethrins is manifested 
at all ratios of the mixture, (2) It 
is effective against practically all in 
sects in varying degrees, (3) Both 
the killing power and the = rat 
ot knockdown of the pyrethrins 
synergized by piperonyl butoxide are 


increased 


The use of “tagged” pyrethrins 
with inactive piperonyl butoxide fa 
cilitates the study of one aspect of 


synergistic behavior 


Retentive Toxicity of Residues 
A series of tests were made 
with 35 persistent-residue type con- 
tact insecticides used commercially to 
control California citrus pests, to de- 
termine the comparative effect upon 
three species of entomophagous in 
sects. Field-treated citrus leaves were 
brought to the laboratory for toxicity 
bioassay following standard periods 
of field weathering of residues. One 
coceinellid, Lindorus lophanthae 
(Blaisdell), and two parasitic Hym 
enoptera, Aphytis chrysomphali 
(Mercet) and Metaphycus helvolus 
(Comp.), were used as test species 
The materials most deleterious 
to the beneficial insects tested were 
DDT, parathion, lime-sulfur, TDE. 
EPN, and sulfur, named in decreasing 
order of toxicity. Aramite and para 
chlorophenyl para-chlorobenzene  sul- 
phonate were practically nontoxic 
Very little selectivity of the chemicals 
to the test species was shown, other 
than that expected on the basis of 
their comparative size and vigor. Un- 
der arid conditions, dusts were more 
toxic than were sprays of the same 
materials. B. R Bartlett, J. Econ. En 
tomology Pp 566-569, V.46, #4, 1953 
* 


New Concentrated Fertilizer 

A new concentrated fertilizer 
made from air, phosphorus and am 
monia, containing a total of 97 per 
cent plant nutrients was described 
by J. C. Driskell, F. A. Lensfesty and 
G. Tarbutton, at the December meet 
ing of the New Orleans regional 
group of the American Chemical 
Society 

The fertilizer is reported to be 
made by burning phosphorus in air 
and combining the resulting chemical 

phosphoric oxide . . with ammonia 

gas. Generally, it is designed to give 
improved crop response and to be ef 
fective over longer periods. It is 
available as a white powder, contain 
ing about 17 per cent of a phosphorus 
compound 

Small scale greenhouse tests 
indicate that the product has a slight 
superiority over the nitrate-super 
phosphate mixture in residual effect 
It is emphasized that the product is 
still in the laboratory stage 
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Aldrin Sprays on Wheat 

In western Kansas the main 
grasshopper problem has been the pro- 
tection of newly sprouted fall seeded 
wheat from marginal damage by the 
second Melanaplus 
mexicanus mexicanus (Sauss.) Con- 
trol studies have resulted in the fol- 


generation of 


lowing recommendation: 

The previous year’s sorghum 
and wheat-stubble fields should be 
thoroughly worked to reduce the 
problem to one of marginal infesta- 
tion. Then 
field margins, including strips up to 
30 rods wide into the wheat, when 


most of the first-generation nymphs 


aerial spraying of the 


are still concentrated along the edges, 
will eliminate most of the infestation 
This application should be made the 
latter part of May, before adults ap 
pear. The residual action of this first 
application will eliminate large num- 
bers of adults as they move into the 
sprayed margins from the ripening 
and harvested The 


mended dosage for this early spraying 


wheat recom 


is two ounces of aldrin per acre. If 


done with ground equipment, the 


uneven and as much as 


may be 


will permit 


coverage 1S 


2.5 ounces per acre used 


Aerial 


marginal 


spraying wider 


treatment and more uni 
form coverage, and an average dosage 
of two ounces of aldrin per acre is 
more likely to be 

A_ second 


the margins should be made late in 


obtained 
aerial spraying of 
June, before egg deposition by the 
first generation and should eliminate 
The dosage should 
be calibrated at four ounces of aldrin 
At this time the wheat is 


all reinfestation 


per acre 
being harvested and farmers are too 
busy to think about grasshoppers, but 
this second spraying is essential to 
good control. USDA, BEPQ Bulletin 
E-868, November, 1953. 14 
by R. L. Shotwell 


pages, 


Fertilizer Granulator 

The many advantages of 
granular fertilizer have increased the 
lemand for this type of product. It's 


iustless, can be kept without caking, 


and does not deteriorate in seasonal 


storage. Granular fertilizer can be 


spread on windy days, is especially 
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good for airplane distribution, and 
does not wash down below the roots 
as do pulverized fertilizers. It allows 
the manufacturer to spread opera- 
tions over many months, instead of 
running two or three months a year 
to meet peak demands. 

Eastern States 
change have recently converted their 
Wilmington, Del., mixing plant to 
granulation, with minimum cost. The 


Farmers’ Ex- 


primary changes involved installing 
a pug mill to serve as a feeder to 
the rotary dryer; the dryer was con 
verted to a granulator dryer; and the 
mixer was changed 

The revised operation which 
gives a homogeneous product of uni 
form size (90 per cent on a 35 mesh 
screen, almost all through 14 mesh) 
is as follows: Superphosphate, nitro- 
gen solution and _ limestone are 
weighed to form one ton batches in 
a four-minute cycle. From the weigh 
hopper the batch goes to a mixer, at 
ten per cent moisture, which it leaves 
at about 200° F 
pug mill which feeds it to the rotary 
batch 


and drops to the 


dryer. From here the moves 
to the granulator, and then with a 
countercurrent flame, the moisture is 
The pre duct 
is finally cooled at 110° F. 
Capacity of the plant is 15 tons per 
hour. p. 116, De 1953, 
Chemical Engineering 
* 


Plant Growth on Acid Soils 


The use of large amounts of 


brought down to 2.5% 
about 


cember, 


phosphate to fix aluminum ions in in- 
soluble aluminum phosphate is sug 
gested for barley and wheat crops in 
acid soils high in aluminum ions. The 
use of large amounts of potassium 
oxide-nitrogen fertilizer is also recom: 
mended. A high hydrogen-ion concen- 
tration in acid soils is detrimental to 
rape and poppies. Liming and, if 
necessary, sodium-potassium-phospho- 
rus fertilizing is recommended for 
these crops. 

Peas tolerate a highly acid soil 
only if commercial nitrogen is used 
In the absence of additional nitrogen 
biological nitrogen fixation soon ceas 
es. With the increasing use of phy 
siologically acid fertilizers, occasional 
Through Chem: 
10163, 


liming is necessary 


cal Abstracts vol. 47, 


1953 


NEW Books 


DDT and Newer Persistent Insecti 
cides by T. F. West and G. A. Camp 
bell. Published by Chemical Publish 
ing Co., New York. 630 pages, 5'. 
x 8! price 
$8.50 


inches, cloth binding, 


The major part of this book 
is devoted to the physical and chemi 
cal properties, manufacture, formula 
tion and applications of DDT. The 
second part deals with other chlor 
nated hydrocarbons, whose  insecti 
cidal properties have been discovered 
gives a comparison of 
DDT 
DDT 


& hlordane, 


recently and 
these new insecticides with 
Insecticides other than 


BHC, 


less r 


disc ussed ne lude 


toxaphene, and to a extent, 
Rhothane 
tives, styrene dibromide, and insect: 
cide SK 


A chapter reviewing use of 


D,, some benzene deriva 


discusses 


DDT 


the use 


plant pests 


against 
of this insecticide against 
various crop, garden and fruit pests 

This book is a second edition 
of a text first published in England, 


and is the first American edition 

me 
A Handbook of Colorimetric Chem 
ical Analytical Methods. Published by 
Tintometer Ltd., Salisbury, England 
220 pages, 744 x 934 inches, cloth 
binding, price $5.00, 

The material in this hook con- 
sists of a collection of various detailed 
technical instructions which have been 
prepared from time to time for the 
technicians who 


use of laboratory 


employ the Lovibond Comparator 
and the B. D. H. Lovibond Nessleri 
ser. Techniques for chemical analysis, 
grading tests, clinical tests and toxi 


gases analysis are included 
e 


Chemical Tissue Tests for Determin 


ing the Mineral Status of Plants im 


the Field by D J D. Nicholas Pub 
lished by Tintometer Ltd., Salisbury, 
England. 33 pages, 514x8 inches, 


cloth binding, price $3.00 


This 
tests 


brief text gives the 


chemical for nitrate, nitrogen, 
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One-Stop NITROGEN Service 
For Fertilizer Manufacturers 


Nitrogen 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS 


hc? er ae 6 LION ANHYDROUS AMMONIA —For formulation. A uni- 
’ formly high-quality basic product. Nitrogen content, 82.25%. 
LION AQUA AMMONIA - For formulation or acid oxidation. 

. : an Ammonia content about 30%. Other grades to suit you. 


LION AMMONIUM NITRATE FERTILIZER —F or direct appli- 


cation or formulation. Improved spherical pellets. Guaranteed 


33.50) nitrogen 

= % ; ‘ LION NITROGEN FERTILIZER SOLUTIONS —-For formula- 
; : : a? tion. Three types to suit varying weather and manufacturing 
' j conditions. 

LION SULPHATE OF AMMONIA For direct application or 
formulation. Large free-flowing crystals. Guaranteed nitrogen 
content, 21%. 

TECHNICAL SERVICE—Lion provides special technical assist- 
; ; ee Bs a ance for fertilizer manufacturers. Write to CHEMICAL SALES 
ae : Pi DIVISION for quick service. 


LION OIL COMPANY 


EL DORADO, ARKANSAS 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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phosphate, potassium chloride, mag 
nesium, calcium, manganese, alumi- 
num, heavy metals, copper, zinc and 
lead, iron, and nickel 

+ 


Manures and Fertilizers A survey by 
the British Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries. Published by Chemical 
Publishing Co., New York. 96 pages, 
534 x 834 inches, cloth binding, 
price $2.50. 

Divided into three sections: 
Organic Manures; Fertilizers; and 
Purchase and Use of Fertilizers; this 
text is designed to advise farmers of 
the best means of improving soil fer- 
tility. Sections on; the art of mixing 
manures and fertilizers, soil analysis, 
and trace elements, provide interest: 
ing information in this book 

o 


Minor Elements in Citrus 

Nutritional requirements 
of citrus, based upon the latest re- 
search findings of scientists of the 
Citrus Experiment Station, Lake 
Alfred, Fla., the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture at Orlando 
and other research groups in the state, 
were outlined by Dr. H. J. Reitz, 
Horticulturist, Citrus Experiment 
Station, at the annual citrus growers 
institute at Camp McQuarrie. 

In a talk entitled “Present 
Fertilizer Recommendations,” Dr 
Reitz discussed the amount of each 
of the plant food nutrients required, 
based on present research knowledge, 
to produce a box of fruit most 
efficiently. His recommendations for 
the annual application per box of 
fruit capacity of the trees of the 
several nutrients involved are as 
follows: For bearing trees: Nitrogen, 
4 pounds per box; phosphoric acid, 
none; potash, .35; magnesium oxide, 
.2-.4; manganese oxide, .03; copper 
oxide, none; zinc, 3 lbs. zine sulfate 
plus lime to neutralize it (or the equi- 
valent amount of zinc in other forms) 
in 100 gallons of water applied as a 
spray to the trees; boron, .1 to .2 
of a unit of BO, in the fertilizer 
or 1 Ib. of borax per 100 gallons as 
a spray; molybdenum, 1-2 ounces of 
sodium molybdate per 100 gallons 
when yellow spot is apparent in the 


grove 
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Whether 1 ounce or 2 ounces 


is used should depend upon the 
severity of the yellow spot. To 
correct iron deficiency symptoms when 
present, use chelated iron at the rate 
of 24lb. per tree of the material con 
taining 6 percent iron or % |b. of 
the material per tree containing 12 
percent of the material as a_ soil 
application.__From Citrus Magazine, 
Oct. 1953. 
* 

Potassium in Soils 

Split applications of potas 
sium ire more effective than single 
applications in the main agricultural 
soils in New York State, recent re 
search at Cornell has disclosed. Al 


though single applications of large 
amounts of potassium are easier and 
less costly to the farmer, more fre 
quent treatment makes for better use 
of the potassium by crop plants 
In greenhouse and field ex- 
periments with Ladino clover, using 
three soil types: Mardin silt loam, 
Honeoye, and Dunkirk, it was found 
that the potassium content of the 
plant remains at a more nearly con 
stant level with split applications 
than with single applications, and 
that it remains above the critical 
level for a greater part of the crop: 
ping period. The Honeoye soils 
maintained a more constant level of 


potassium than the other two 


Notes On Fruit Disease Control 


Prevention of infection is 
highly important in fruit crops. In 
the case of apple scab, it is believed 
that lime sulfur applied as a_ late 
delayed-dormant spray still is the 
most effective material to prevent 
primary infections in susceptible 
varieties such as Delicious. Recent 
experiments with alternative pro 
cedures such as ground spraying with 
Elgetol, followed with organic mer 
cury preparations were not as success 
ful. Diffulties are encountered in 
this latter case if there is a prolonged 
period of cool rainy weather during 
the blossom period. The organic mer- 
cury sprays have little protective ac- 
tion. Growers who have combined 
mercury with protective fungicides 
(sulfur, ferbam, dichlone or glyodin) 
have been more successful in con 
trolling primary scab infections 

Ot some recent concern t 
fruit growers is the failure of captan 
to control scoty blotch adequately 
Ultimately, it may be necessary to 
revert to one application of weak 
bordeaux mixture in the cover sprays 
to hold the causal fungus under 
control. 

Blossom blight control on 
peaches is not always feasible in years 
when the blooming period is pro 
longed by cool weather, and is an 
other problem of the fruit pathologist 
A series of sulfur sprays during the 


blossom period has had a marked 


effect upon the number of infected 
peaches in Maryland orchards. 

The fungus causing pear leaf 
blight presents a considerable prob 
lem, since it will spread through the 
trees and cause premature defoliation, 
if left uncontrolled. Ferbam sprays 
have shown good results in control 
of this pre blem. 

The question of compatibility 
is still another phase of fruit disease 
control 

The use of organic insecticides 
largely precludes the use of lime con- 
taining highly alkaline fungicide 
preparations. This poses quite a prob- 
lem to peach growers in areas where 
bacterial spot is prevalent. The zinc- 
lime mixture and parathion are not 
compatible. Many growers are using 
socalled “neutral” zine compounds 
without lime, but this is not an en- 
tirely satisfactory solution. During 
1953, information has accumulated 
that parathion adversely affects near- 
ly all of the commonly used fungi- 
cides. To complicate the problem, it 
was found almost at the same time, 
that captan was more efhcient when 
combined with parathion than when 
used with aresenate of lead and lime 
Further studies of these and other 
problems are of course under way 
Report presented at the Dec. 1953 
meeting of the Kansas State Horti 
cultural Society by Dr. J, C. Dune 
gan, USDA, BEPQ, Beltsville, Md 
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Are You 
Up to Date 
On Legal Requirements ? 


NAC offers these services to members 


Current bulletin service to 
keep you informed of changes 
in laws and new laws being 
proposed and passed in legisla- 
tures 


A Law Guide and Law Chart 
to aid in the registration of 
products for state and nation- 
al distribution 


Model bills and other legisla- 
tive patterns for use by legis- 
lators to regulate products 
properly 


NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS ASSOCIATION 


910 SEVENTEENTH STREET, N. W. WASHINGTON 6, DO. C. 
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FARMERS 


(From Page 36) 


that he follow the practices that had 
been suggested in the past, except in 
such cases as those practices were 
clearly wasteful or inadmissable. I 
do believe that in the immediate fu 
ture the Congress will write a pro 
hibition upon payments for recurring 
practices insofar as fertilization of 
pastures and other soil conserving 
practices are concerned. 

In the field of permanent farm 
legislation—if no law whatever is 
enacted, it means that we will re 
vert to the Act of 1949 or the so 
called “sliding-scale support pro 
gram.” Under that program, the in 
come of most of the producers of 
basic commodities would be immedi 
ately reduced by about 15 percent 
I do not believe that the average 
American farmer, and particularly the 
family-type farmer, can stay in busi 
ness if his income is subjected to an 
additional reduction of 15 percent 
almost overnight. In my opinion, the 
members of the Congress will, unless 
some adequate two-price system is 
brought forward, extend the existing 
law at least as it relates to the basic 
commodities. 


In our complex civilization it 
is very difhcult for the individual 
farmer to plan his operations from 
year to year so as to avoid loss and 
assure him a profit. A farmer can 
not turn his production on and off as 
you would a water spigot. After 
he has once prepared his soil, pur 
chased his seed and his fertilizer and 
planted his crop, he is committed to 
harvesting it. In the industrial world, 
when there is overproduction, the 
plant can be closed down. Unemploy 
ment insurance takes care of the em 
ployees of the plant, and the owners 
can avoid great losses by temporary 
cessations of production when there 
is a surplus of any industrial prod- 
uct. It is only through some law that 
can enable the overwhelming majority 
of the farmers to cooperate together, 
that great losses can be avoided 


I doubt very much that we can 
ever have a program in this country 
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that will guarantee a 90 percent sup 
port program for all the perishable 
commodities. In my opinion it would 
entail such great losses that the Amer 
ican people would demand the repeal 
of every law for the benefit of the 
farmer that is on the statute books. 
To undertake to support all the per- 
ishable commodities at 90 percent 1s 
clearly out of the question unless some 
means of controlling production can 
be devised. But there can, of course, 
be helpful support programs that do 
not involve a guarantee, but are lim 


ited to certain export bounties or sub 


sidies or to limited purchases for the 
school lunch program, or other uses 

In the consideration of farm 
legislation in the next Congress, I 
trust that we shall be able to elimin 
ate the political “jockeying for advan 
tage” in the consideration of the meas 
ures that are so vital to the welfare, 
not only of the farmers but of all the 
American people. We have Demo 
cratic farmers; we have Republican 
tarmers. In my judgment this matter 
is of such great consequence it should 


insecticide production 
«ZZ UNI-BLENDER 


DUAL TYPE UNIT 


COMPOUNDING PLANTS 


Ready-To-Run 


U.S. Pot. No. 2,591,721 


Now available in 


4 MIXER 
CAPACITIES 


for compounding 40, 56, 70, 
or 100 cu. ft. batches. 
New 1954 improved design 


increases production, improves 
quality, cuts processing costs 


DUAL TYPE: Performs three production processes: 1) Mixes, blends, and packages 
dry, free-flowing powdered materials; 2) compounds finished products from ingre- 
dients requiring reduction in particle size; 3) compounds finished products from 


ingredients involving liquid impregnation. 


STANDARD TYPE: Mixes and blends dust concentrates with diluents to produce 


package field strength insecticides of consistently uniform superior quality. 


R.T.R. UNI-BLENDER LIQUID FORMULATING 
PLANTS provide for liquefying, blending and 


injection of specific technical grade toxicants 
required for formulation of numerous con- 


centrates and liquid spray chemicals 


Compounding and liquid formulating plants 
} / U 
of any capacity can be engineered to your 


specifications. 


Write today for technical bulletins CP-310 and LF-110 to: 


POULSEN COMPANY 


Engineers and manufacturers of materials processing 
and materials handling equipment 


5957 WEST THIRD STREET, 


LOS ANGELES 36, CALIFORNIA 
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PROCESSING TROUBLES 


9 


ADSORBENT 


WETTABLE 
POWDER 
BASE 


CONCENTRATE BASE 


Solving any puzzle is more easily achieved 
if key parts can be determined first. As a 
carrier and dilvent for insecticides, funga- 
cides, sprays and dusts, Diluex and Diluex A 
exceed the most exacting qualifications of 
the agricultural chemical industry. 

Diluex and Diluex A are basically an 
aluminum magnesium silicate mineral, having 
an amphibole-like structure possessing a 
large adsorption capacity in liquid impreg- 
nation procedures used in processing the 


- 
4 f 
“e 


LIQUID TOXICANT 
FORMULATION BASE 


newer complex organic insecticides. Both 
products are widely accepted as superior 
grinding or milling aids for technical grade 
toxicants such as DDT and BHC and will 
discharge readily from commercial dust 
applicators giving uniform coverage and 
minimum fractionation of toxicant and carrier 
in the swath. 

Write for complete specifications and 
samples; our technicians are available to 
to help solve your processing troubles. 


Dept. M, 220 Liberty Street, Warren, Pa. 
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be dealt with on a non-partisan or a 
bi-partisan basis rather than being 
kicked into the political arena with no 


good whatever being accomplished 


I am sure we must continue 


our campaign—those of us who be 


lieve that the farmer is entitled to a 


fair share of the national income; that 


we must continue our campaign to 


impress upon the American people 


the fundamental truth that we can- 


not have long-sustained national pros 


perity in the midst of a farm depres: 


sion or from the bankruptcy of many 


ot our tarmers 
This nation cannot endure de 


pression on a debt of $275 billion 


the tremendous carrying charges that 


are entailed, the responsibilities that 


are ours to provide an adequate de- 
fense fc r America to defend the tree 
dom of men. We must realize that 


that cannot be done here unless we 


endeavor to inspire this spirit of free 


dom in our allies and associates all 
over the world. We cannot main 


tain our system if we permit condi 


tions to arise that will decrease na 


tional productivity or the national in 

come by any considerable degree 
We all have faith in the 

American system and in the Amer 


ican Congress; in the spirit of fair 


play of every segment of the Amer 
ican people. With faith in ourselves 
with determination that America shall 
work out her ultimate destiny, I am 
confident that the next Congress will 
see to it that laws are enacted that 
will enable the American farmer to 


exist, to enjoy a reasonable share of 


the greatest prosperity that any na 


tion has ever enjoyed, thereby pre- 


venting disaster to the soil, and as- 


suring continuation ot the American 


way of life.’* 


COTTON INSECTS 


(Continued from Page 43) 


ily in direct proportion to infestation 


Calcium arsenate is not adapted 
to application to cotton as a spray, 
hence the established practice for 


many years has been to use the in 
Since the 
chemicals 


secticide solely as a dust 


development of organic 


which could be used in either dust or 


spray form, it has been found that 
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sprays are generally more advantag 
eous. As a consequence, the percen 
tage of liquid cotton poisons applied 
in the boll weevil area is now from 
30 to 50 percent of the total (Table 
6). (Pg. 43) 

The overall 
pends upon the level of insect con- 
trol in different parts of the area be 


proportion de- 


cause the use of sprays is more pre 
Alabama than in 
(Pg. 43) 


In Tables 8 and 9 are shown 


valent west of 
the Southwest (Table 7) 


COPPER 
SULPHATE 


MAGNESIUM 
SULPHATE 


production from his land. He knows that minerals in his 
soil are essential to healthy plant growth and optimum 
yield of vitamin-rich crops. Thus, the addition of min 
erals to fertilizer stimulates sales and creates more busi 
ness through increased production of healthy harvests 

Let us, as basic producers ot minerals, point out to you 
the advantages of mineralized fertilizers and show you 
how to step vo your fertilizer tonnage and profits by 
adding minerals. You can be sure of uniform quality as 
well as careful attention to your requirements 


~vhether you order a lot or a little at any one time 


~ 


phone 


MI 


Today's planter naturally plans for the best available 


the distribution of cotton insects 
cide consumption in the boll weevil 
area in the 1950-53 period as com 
pared with that of calcium arsenate 
from 1940 to 1943. Although the act 
ual quantities used have increased 
many times, the proportion in each 
state was similar in both periods. 
Texas, for example, continues to con 
sume about 35 percent of the mater 
ials distributed in the area 

Prior to 1947, when the ar 
senical compounds, mostly calcium 


arsenate, were the sole poisons avail 
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PRODUCTION And PROFITS 
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TRI-BASIC Copper Sviphote is o chem 
cally stoble copper funguide containing 


not less than 53% metellic copper TR ond 11% sinc 


BASIC Copper Suiphote con be vied os periot performance im control of fungus 
diseases COP O TINE compotion of two coveroge ond adherence to plont fol 
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TC TRIBASIC Copper Sulphote 
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dt 


(technical) —for formulation into wettable 
powders, solutions, emulsions, dusts, or aerosols. 


phe 


—high gamma, low gamma both available. 


| | | 
eo pure gamma isomer of BHC, easily handled 
: and formulated. 


WYANDOTTE ALSO OFFERS 


Emulsifiers * Wetting Agents * Solvents 


Fumigants 


For information on applications, compounding, 
shipping or prices, contact Wyandotte. Please ad 
dress: Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation, Dept 


o AC, Wyandotte, Michigan. Offices in principal cities. 
; yandotte 
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able to control the boll weevil, only 
5 to 10 percent of the cotton acreage 
in the cotton belt was treated each 
year. The newer synthetic organic 
insecticides which control not only 
the boll weevil but also other insects 
now recognized as being highly de- 
structive, were used in 1950 and 1991 
together with calcium arsenate on 
probably about 35 to 40 percent of 
the cotton acreage over the entire boll 
weevil area. In South Carolina, 81 
percent of the acreage was treated in 
1950, and about the same proportion 
in Mississippi 

From 80 to 95 percent of the 
domesiic usage of aldrin, dieldrin, 
heptachlor, and toxaphene probably 
has been on the cotton crop. Con 
sumption of calcium arsenate and 
benzene hexachloride is somewhat less 
dependent upon infestations on cot 
ton, yet from 65 to 85 percent of 
these materials pre Ihably also have 
been applied here. DDT has a much 
broader use base, being used on many 
crops and in other types of locations 
It is estimated that only 20 to 30 per- 
cent of the DDT which is used in the 
United States is consumed in the 
formulation of cotton insecticides 
DDT will not control the boll weevil 
and several other important pests of 
cotton but it is included in many in- 
secticidal mixtures for the control of 
such insects as the bollworm, the pink 
bollworm and various plant bugs and 
stink bugs. It is used extensively, 
therefore, on cotton grown west of 


the boll weevil area. 


Factors of Demand and Usage 
STIMATION of future require- 
ments for cotton insecticides is 
complicated and difhcult. This is due 
to the impossibility of predicting ac 
curately the abundance of the various 
kinds of insect pests and the date and 
location of infestations. It is neces 
sary to apply control measures rather 
regularly against some insects. For 
these, knowledge of the area con- 
cerned and the average rate of ap- 
plication would permit the require- 
ment for particular chemicals to be 
calculated with fair precision 
Many of the most destructive 
insect pests, however, do not appear 
in damaging numbers every year. One 
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of these is the boll weevil which in 


some years 1s not seriously injurious 


to cotton. In such years insecticides 
for its control may not be in great 


demand in considerable areas of the 
cotton belt. 

Probably the most important 
factor affecting the extent and de- 


TABLE 8. 


Cotton Insecticide Consumption in the Boll Weevil Area, by States, 1950-52.' 


(In millions of pounds of dust equivalent) 


State 1950 1951 1952 . Percentage of 

consumption for 

3-year period 
Percent 
Alabama 61 28 14 69 
Arkansas 58 49 37 96 
Georgia 40 30 29 6.6 
Louisiana 25 45 25 6.3 
Mississipp1 101 116 71 19.2 
North Carolina ) 16 19 2.9 
Oklahoma 13 20 6 2.6 
South Carolina 33 $2 31 7.7 
Tennessee 9 14 2.3 
Texas 133 252 133 45.9 
Total 502 622 165 100.0 

1 Derived largely from State reports ; only 10 of the more important boll weevil States are included 

TABLE 9. 


Percentage Distribution of Calcium Arsenate to Cotton States, average 1940- 
42, annual 1943.' 


State 


Alabama 


Arkansas 


Florida 


Georgia 


Loursiana 
Mississippi 


Missouri 


New Mexico 
North Carolina 
Oklahoma 
South Carolina 


Tennessee 


Texas 


1 Caleulated from data furnished by the National Agricultural Chemicals Association ; 
based upon distribution to 13 cotton-growing states as 100 percent 
percent of the total sold in the 


Three-year average, 
1940-42 


Percent 
4.30 
12.43 
1.16 
15.90 
6.59 
14.11 
69 
80 
2.46 
88 
2.74 
2.18 
35.76 


1940-42 period 


TABLE 10. 


1943 


Percent 
6.98 
8.71 

43 

16.55 
6.72 

11.38 

1.08 
BY 
1.03 
1.54 
1.52 
4.60 
38.58 


percentages 
These states received 78.44 


Comparison of the total cotton acreage and the consumption of cotton in- 


secticides in terms of field strength dust, 1950-52. 


Year 


1950 
1951 
1952 


1 Preliminary. 


Cotton acreage 
under cultivation 


July Ist 


15.845 000 
25,860,000 


24,521,000! 


Cotton insecticides 
consumed in terms of 
pounds of field strength 
dust 


§02,000,000 
622,000,000 


366,000,000 
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FUNGICIDE 


After highly successful results in field tests by 
plant pathologists in all parts of the country, 
Robertson Fungicide has now been made avail- 
able in commercial quantities. This new 
product consists of pure metallic copper in ex- 
tremely fine powder form. Each minute particle 
is coated with regenerative cuprous oxide. 
Robertson Fungicide has been found to have 
excellent physical properties for adhesion and 
ease of distribution when used either as a dust 
or a spray. Despite its low phytotoxicity it has 
very good fungicidal activity. For further in- 
formation concerning this highly effective new 
fungicide, use the coupon below. 


H. H. Robertson 
Company 


2434 Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Offices in Principal Cities 


Please send me free technical information con- 
cerning Robertson Fungicide. 


Please send me a small free sample. 


Name 


Address 


Firm 
Distributor Manufacturer 


gree of insect infestations, particular 
ly of the boll weevil, is the severity 
of the winter and the character of 
the weather during the growing sea 
son. It can be seen from a com 
parison of cotton poisons (Table 10) 
that changes in total cotton acreage 
would he significant in estimating re 
quirements only if they affect specific 
areas where the rate of consumption 
is reasonably uniform from year to 
year. The study of past trends in 
consumption and the consideration of 
expected changes in insect control 
practice are the most reliable means 
of determining requirements of in 
secticides 

The number of adult boll 
weevils that have survived hiberna- 
tion in different sections of the cot- 
ton belt is a subject of much inter 
est each spring to those concerned 
with cotton production. The number 
of days from September to March on 
which the temperature falls below 
32°F. is correlated with the number 
of boll weevils found in cotton fields 
during May and June. It is these sur 
vivors that will, under favorable con 
ditions, rapidly increase and become 
destructive in July and August 

Hot dry weather is unfavor 
able for the development of the boll 
weevil (Figure 1), whereas frequent 
rains provide good conditions for the 
growth of both cotton and the weevil. 
“Frequent rains” mean precipitation 
of 0.03 inch or more on eight to ten 
of the days between June 21 and 
August 19. In seasons and localities 
in the cotton belt having such rain- 
fall, it is likely that boll weevil 
jury will be heavy in fields untreated 
with insecticides 

Many cotton farmers do not 
apply poison to the crop until insect 
damage becomes evident and adequate 
stocks of insecticides are generally 
not carried by the grower or his local 
dealer. A sudden and heavy demand 
may reach chemical manufacturers 
who are quite unprepared, and a 
shortage of insecticides may develop 
which cannot be overcome before the 
end of the season. For one or two 
years after a season such as 1950, 


when boll weevil injury was severe. 


cotton poisons remain in much de 
mand. 
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Chemical manufacturers and 
insecticide formulators are encouraged 
to maintain a high level of produc 
tion. The history of calcium arsenate 
production (Figure 2) demonstrates 
that more cotton poison may be sold 
the year following than during 4 
peak year of boll 
When demand suddenly disappears, 


the producers find themselves with 


weevil activity. 


capital tied up in considerable in- 
ventories involving serious storage 
problems. 

If sufficient cotton poisons to 
meet at least minimum needs were 
stocked locally by dealers and grow 
ers or placed on order well ahead of 
the growing season, this practice 
would tend to avoid serious shortages 
of poison and help to assure the pro 
duction of a good crop despite the 
sudden appearance of heavy popula 
tions of the boll weevil. Manufac- 
turers of insecticides would be better 
able to schedule their production and 
serve the grower by providing for 
his requirements of these essentiai 
materials. 

It does not appear likely, how- 
ever, that local storage of significant 
quantities of cotton insecticides will 
become general in the near future. As 
a result, manufacturers and formula- 
tors are forced to add to their costs 
a charge for storage of much of the 
from one 


carryover of insecticides 


season to the next. %* 


LEGISLATION 


(Continued from Page 49) 


terial must be proven safe, which is 
technically impossible, and “Let the 
should be a 


common philosophy which will pro- 


buyer beware,” there 
tect the public and encourage the 
use of these vital tools in agricultural 
production. The present situation has 
already reached a point where the 
cost of research in relation to poten 
tial markets is out of all proportion 
A recent study by the staff of Fortune 
magazine resulted in an article in 
their November issue entitled “Farm 
ing’s Chemical Age.” As part of 
this article, the “prenatal history of 
an insecticide’ was outlined, as fol 
lows: 


T0000 


Synthesis and screening ....$ 


JANUARY, 1954 


Patent expenses 8,000 
Field tests (involving en 
tomology and patho 
logy) 495 000 
$0,000 


Pilot plant 
Analytical methods .............. 
Tests for residue and flavor 
Tests for LOXICICY — cnceccsoere 
Tests for formulations 


Label 


130,000 
388,000 

75.000 
135,000 


registration 95 000 


Total .... cummed 1,446,000 
This is the cost of developing one 


IT 1S RECOMMENDED FOR: 

APPLE: Scab, Brook’s Fruit Spot, Sooty 
Blotch, Fly Speck, Bitter Rot, Fruit Rots. 
PEACH: Brown Rot and Peach Scab. 
CHERRY: Leaf Spot and Brown Rot. 
AVOCADO AND MANGO. Cercospora Spot 
or Blotch. 

curcursits. Angular Leaf Spot, Anthrac- 
nose and Downey Mildew. 

TOMATO. Early Blight, Anthracnose Leaf 
Spot, Septoria, Late Blight, Stemphyllium. 
POTATO. Early and Late Blight. 

CARROT: Septoria and Cercospora Leaf 
Spot. 

ROSE: Black Spot. 

CELERY (Seed Bed): Damping-Off. 

SEED TREATMENT. Seed Rots and Damping- 
Of. 


AZALEA CUTTINGS. Damping-Off. 


product by a single company 
Assuming that we now have 
satisfactory materials, the costs of ad 
vertising, promoting and selling must 
Theoretically, under the 
system of free enterprise and freedom 


be added 


of research, the results of this work 
would be made available to the public, 
but, in the case of agricultural chemi 
cals, each step is subject to legislative 
limitations or regulations 

What would your reaction be 
to investing $1,000,000 in research 


(FUNGICIDE 406) 


Captain 50-W has been thoroughly 
tested on many crops and has proved to 
be a superior fungicide that gives better 
disease control, increased yields, im- 
proved quality and longer storage life. 


BASED ON GOOD PRELIMINARY TESTS, 
CAPTAIN 50-W IS RECOMMENDED FOR 
TRIAL USE ON: 


APPLES: Black Rot (Frog Eye) 
PEAR: Pear Scab. 


PLUMS: Brown Rot. 
PRUNES: Brown Rot. 
GRAPES: Black Rot and Downey Mildew. 


STRAWBERRIES, Fruit Rot, Leaf Spot. 
Downey Mildew. 


Downey Mildew. 


SPINACH 
ONIONS 


Write for the latest information on this 
outstanding new fungicide. 


OTHER STAUFFER PRODUCTS 


STAUFFER SULPHENONE 
MITICIDE 
SULPHUR 


Paste, Wettable, Dusting, 
Flowers, Burning 


DDT @ LINDANE @ BHC 
CHLORDANE @ TOXAPHENE 
PARATHION @ ALDRIN 


DIELDRIN 
Wettable, Emulsifiable, and Dust 
Concentrates—Dust Mixtures 


POTASSIUM NITRATE 


A convenient source 
of Potassium and Nitrogen 
in hydroponic mixtures 


CALCIUM ARSENATE 
BORAX 


TEPP @ DDD 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


420 LEXINGTON AVE., 


NEW YORK 17, NY 


636 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.—221 N. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO, 1, ILL. 


824 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF 
APOPKA, FLORIDA ~ N. PORTLAND, OREGON 


WESLACO, TEXAS - 


— P.O. BOX 7222, HOUSTON 8&8, TEXAS 
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nited States Steel 
is helping you sell high-nitrogen fertilizers 


Nirep Srates Sree. is actively promoting 
the use of high-nitrogen mixed fertilizers 
through advertisements in leading farm publi- 
cations. This month, well-known soil authorities 
offer timely suggestions as to the use of nitrogen 
and complete fertilizers to rehabilitate barren 
pastures for rich spring growth. They point out 
the importance of applying this fertilizer as 
early as possible. 

You can help increase your dealer sales by 
concentrating sales effort to tie in with the nitro- 
gen promotion campaign . . . it will certainly 
increase the demand for high-nitrogen mixed 


fertilizers. Make certain that your dealers will 
be supplied with plenty of 8-8-8 and 10-10-10 to 
meet this profitable demand. 

Farmers have confidence in United States 
Steel products. Produce your high-nitrogen 
mixed fertilizers with U-'S‘SS Ammonium Sul- 
phate and make that fact known to the farmers 
. .. it will help increase your sales. 

Get full information on US'S Ammonium 
Sulphate from our nearest Coal Chemical sales 
office, or write directly to United States Steel 
Corporation, 525 William Penn Place, Pitts- 
burgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


U-S:S AMMONIUM SULPHATE (3) 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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to produce and market a_ pesticide. 
when its use could be dependent en- 
tirely upon legislation and adminis 


trative proc edures? 


Miller Bill—Practical Answer 


step towards an approach to 
A the problem is reflected in the 
current philosophy and proposed legis: 
lation of the Miller Pesticide Residue 
Bill, H. R. 4277, to amend the Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act. This bill 
is the result of meetings of Govern 
ment agencies, farm groups, research 
land colleges, en 


personnel, grant 


tomological groups and others. I can 
report at this time that many of these 
groups are now much in accord, with 
some slight amendments, and we hope 
that it will be passed at the next ses 
sion of Congress. We believe that 
this Bill is basically a sound, practical 
piece of legislation under which all 
can operate, with the public still fully 
protected from any hazards. It would 
do much to clarify the present un 
satisfactory situation. 

Much progress has been made 
understanding 


in obtaining mutual 


and confidence between the Food and 
Drug Administration and the indus 
try. Progress in this respect is con- 
tinuing 

Frankly, we are sitting on the 
lid of Pandora's box which psuedo- 
scientists and false crusaders are try- 
ing to pry open to release all of the 
With the real facts 


about pesticides we can nail that lid 


imaginary evils 


tight. 

How best to reduce the re- 
sistance to the progress of pesticides 
has many aspects. Certainly one of 
the primary pr blems we have is the 
factual refutation of minority groups 
and some individuals who are de- 
stroying confidence in how these pro- 
ducts are used. Such irresponsible 
statements serve to enhance the neces- 
sity for scientists to defend their re- 
search findings with real facts in 
every instance. A practical example 
of this is the recent article “Spray 
Residue Facts’ by Dr. P. J. Chap- 
man, New York State Agricultural 
Station, published and 
distributed in the New York State 


News. (See 


Experiment 


Soc ety 


Horticultural 


JANUARY, 1954 


page 37 of this issue of Agricultural 
Chemicals. Ed. Note) 

The support of sound legisla 
Miller Bill, with 
the kind of testimony presented be 


tion, such as the 
fore the Committee by members cf 
the entomological profession, makes 
possible wide dissemination of the 
true facts. Your support of the prin 
ciples of the Miller Bill added greatly 
to the acceptance of this legislation 
and was a step in the right direction 


to protect your research activities and 


ANEW 


INSECTICIDE 
CARRIER! 


? , LUMINUM 


your contributions to American agri 
culture 

The true scientific facts which 
we all have must be presented to the 
public at every opportunity. The im 
portance of pest control must be car 
ried to your Congressmen and State 
legislators, the women’s clubs, Rotary, 
Kiwanis, and similar 


We must not only talk to each other, 


organizations 


which we are doing, but to those 


who do not have a direct interest 


in our work 


& 
SILICATE 


* Uniform particle size. 


* Water-washed product. 


| © Uniform ph. 
| 


* Purged of all grit. 
| ¢ Very low viscosity in water 


— 


at 60% solids without the 
addition of wetting agents. 
* Non-abrasive. 


For further information 
or samples, write... 


SOUTHERN CLAYS, Ine. 


33 RECTOR STREET 


e NEW YORK 6,N.Y. 
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GREATEST NAME IN SILOS 


MARIETTA Concrete Silos and Storage Sys- 
tems are designed to meet the specific 
needs of diversified industries. A permanent 
MARIETTA storage system, although geared 
for the future with built-in design flexibility, 
is capable of meeting industry's ever- 
increasing demands. 

MARIETTA gives you large capacity stor- 
age for efficient, economical materials- 
handling and eliminates the need for draw- 
ing from ground storage. 


A modem industrial storage 
tytiem especially designed 
and erected by Marietta 
Texas City Chemo! Co, 

Texas City, Texas 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


helps you 
KEEP PACE 
with the 
increasing 
demands of 
industry! 


There is no limit to the equipment that 
can be incorporated into a MARIETTA silo 
wall, floor or roof. Design flexibility is a 
fundamental feature purposely engineered 
into all MARIETTA Silos to provide for any 
efficient discharge or servicing system. 

To improve handling facilities, help build 
reserves, lower your operating costs and 
keep pace with increasing demands .. . 
write MARIETTA for complete information. 
Catalog available upon request. 
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CONCRETE CORPORATION 


MARIETTA, OHIO 


501 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Pulaski Hwy. at Roce Rd., Baltimore 21, Md. 
805 Bessemer Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

Box 1575, Charlotte, N. C. 

Hollywood, Florida 
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Most of us at some time have 
seen the misuse of chemicals and the 
resultant adverse publicity which 
tears all of the good that has been 
accomplished and builds up the wall 
of resistance toa greater height. You 
share the responsibility with industry 
of making certain that all the recom 
mendations for insecticide use are 
followed precisely according to the 
best available information. The re 
cord of entomologists in this respect 
is of the best, but consistently pound 
ing away at the correct usage of 
these materials will serve to keep 
down adverse situations and diminish 


resistance to their usc. ®*® 


SPRAY RESIDUE FACTS 


(Continued from Page 37 


used, these materials perform a useful 
function and are nonhazardous 
The fact that traces of spray 
residues may occur in some foods is 
much less important than whether 
the amounts 


health hazard 


present constitute a 
No official spray res 
idue tolerances for foods have been 
established 
the Food and Drug Administration 


Some 20 odd years ago 


set up unofficial “tolerances” for ar 
Recently, 
tentative unofhcial “tolerances” have 
been suggested for DDT and others 
Does 


any health hazard exist where foods 


senic, lead and fluorine 


of our new organic insecticides 
bear amounts of pesticides at or be 
low these unofficial tolerances? All 
authentic toxicological and other 
scientific evidence agrees that hazards 
either do not exist or are negligible 
The truth of this statement is fully 
borne out by experience 

Thus, no one has ever been 
killed or made definitely ill, to the 
by eating foods 


that may have borne traces of spray 


writer's knowledge, 


residues. Claims to the contrary have 
been made from time to time. But 
we are concerned here with fact 
rather than supposition and rumor. 
DDT is a favorite target for 
alarmists on the ground that it has 
been suspected of being an accumula 
tive poison. It has been charged with 
causing all kinds of dire illnesses. For 


the latest information on this question 


JANUARY, 1954 


from an authoritative and thoroughly 
responsible source, the writer has gone 
to the U. S. Public Health Service. 
The authorized statement received by 
letter October 1953, from Dr. 
G. W. Pearce follows: 

“Originally it was thought 
that DDT was dangerous to use be 
cause it tended to accumulate in the 
body fat of humans and that it would 
eventually reach a dangerous level 
Subsequent work indicated that a stor 
age plateau Was re iched whic h would 


not be seriously high at the usual in 


COPPER 


ow 
maaweeness* 


PHELPS DODGE REFINING CORPORTINN 


orw Wen OW 


SULPHATE 


take levels of our daily diet. More 
recently work at the Technical De 
velopment Laboratories of the U. S 
Public Health Service has demon 
strated that the DDT-like material 
stored in human fat consists largely 
of a degradation product of DDT 
called DDE which is practically non 
toxic as compared to DDT. On the 
basis of the foregoing and more ex 
tensive experimental and general ob 
servations on the toxicology of DDT, 
Dr. D. J. Hayes, Jr. Chief of the 
Toxicology Section of the above lab 


NICHOLS 


TRIANGLE 


For over sixty years Triangle Brand Copper Sulphates in various 
forms have been the standard of quality for agricultural chemicals. 


In the preparation of Bordeaux Mixture sprays the new method 


using Triangle Brand 


superseded the old formulations 


‘Instant’ Copper Sulphate 99% pure has 


Requiring no need of a stock 


solution, the “Instant’’ form may be added directly to a Chem- 
ically Hydrated lime which need not be slaked. 


Dusts are most effective when prepared with Triangle Brand 
Basic Copper Sulphate and the proper diluent. No lime is neces- 
sary. Concentrations of from 7-10% copper can be maintained. 


Fertilizers with Triangle Brand Copper Sulphate added in their 
formulation will provide the necessary amount of this element vital 


to better crops. 


Triangle Brand Copper Sulphate is available in Large and Smal! 
Crystals, Superfine (new snow form), and the ‘instant’ (powder) 
forms which contain 25.2% metallic copper. Triangle Brand Basic 
Copper Sulphate is available in powder form (average porticle 
size is 2 microns) and contains 53% metallic copper. 


PHELPS DODGE REFINING CORP. | 


40 WALL ST., NEW YORK 5, N.Y. « 230 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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orator has recent: oncluded that 
“the danger of chror toxicity 18 


Thus, the fear of DDT 


as a hazard in our food supply is 


negligit | 


greatly alleviated 

More than three years ago th 
Food and Drug Administration n 
ducted a gigantic hearing whicl 
were told was held t btain n 
sary information for th 
of tolerances. No oth 
have been established to dat 

It is high tim A had mor 
efheient and practicable mean f 
revulatiny pest rele Use in relation 
to foods than presently prevail. Such 
means appear to he in sight in the 
form of the Miller Bill. It is now un 
der consideration by the Congr 
This is the Pesticide Residue Amend 
ment to the Federal Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act (H. R. 4277) 

This bill embod ound and 
workablh principles In addition to 
providing fully for the protection of 
our health, it recognizes that food 
ympatheti 
recessed by 
fore action could be taken on this 
legislation. But doubtless it will be 
up for consideration when Congress 


The Miller Bill merits 


your support! 


producers ilso ck serve 


consideration. Congres 


reconvenes 
It is, of course, necessary that 
every reasonable safeguard be set up 
to guard the health of all of us We 
believe thes onditions are being 
fully met in the case of pesticides. In 
considering questions of this sort, it 
is always desirable to keep things in 
their proper perspectis 
So. let’s face it: we hve in a dang 
erous world. Aspirin, for example, 
caused 70 accidental deaths in 1949, 


lve and similar chemicals 87, petrol 


eum products 117, and harbiturat 
(sleeping tablets) 466 Should we 
outlaw the use of these materials’ 
Alcoholism killed 2,433 persons in 
1948. Take automobiles: they killed 
437.300 peopk and caused 1,340,000 
non-fatal accidents in 1951 alone! 
Finally, in America, overeating 1s 
charged with probably being the 
yreatest single cause of shortening our 
life span. 

In our concern over the pos 
sible hazards of problems like spray 


residues, let us not as a nation be 
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guilty—in the language of 
erb—of straining at gnats 


lowing camels ®&*® 


ANTIBIOTICS 


(From Page 99) 


to remove blighted part 


trees. The total number of 


j 


number of trees in th plot 


ndicate severity of the bl 
Owing to the long 
period, the critical period 
blight hazard in 1953 ext 
March 20 to May 1. Full t 
vas on March 
ndary blossoms opened 


During th period ther 


lay f rain Daily rains 


March 26 (1.2 inch) to Ay 


copper plot receive de ight if 


while the streptomycin pk 
four and, owing to cond 
ontrol, the timing of th 
omewhat out of line w 


the copper plot on the most 


dates (Table 2) In sp 


handicap, up to May 1 th 

cm pl t was howinyg 

control of th liseas 
Streptomycin gavi 


formance not only in blig 


but many 


the prov 
ind swal 
from th 
blight cut 


made in a given plot divided by th 


nded from 


vc om stav 


tragyling 


ifterward 


ril 3 The 


pli ations 


t had only 


those im 


streptomy 


vutst inding 


tA d per 


ht control 


but also in causing no fruit russetting 


This latter quality of the streptomycin 


makes it a desirable sub 


copper if subs: juent tests 


stitute for 


under var 


ied conditions show consistent results 


Since the streptomy 


ceived only four applicaty 


and was not adequately protected at 
certain critical times during March 
ind April, some increases in blight 
were registered, as evidenced by the 
number of blight cuts made from May 
1 to June 1, 1182 as against 7000 
cuts for the check plot of 290 trees 
Only 30 blight cuts were made on the 
copper plot up to June 1. However, 
this relationship is still very much in 
favor of streptomycin which gave 
8 percent control of the blight up 
to June | 

In summary, bentonite dust 
mtaining 240 p.p.m. of streptomycin 
base effected good control of pear 
blight when applied four times dur 
ing March and April. A copper-dust 
treated plot developed light to severe 
fruit russetting, whereas the strept 
mycin-treated trees produced russet 


iree truit 


PLANT FUNGICIDES 


(From Page 38) 


achieved with concentrated mixtures 
especially two and three times normal 
concentration. If the rate is increased 
to 5x, 6x or 8x, the difficulties of 
getting proper deposits on the in- 
dividual trees increase rapidly and 
we do not believe the average grower 
should attempt to use these higher 
rates, 

Present-day labor costs make 
it imperative that sprays be applied 


rapidly, but the grower should be 


in plot re sure, whether he uses dilute or con- 
ns of dust centrated mixtures, that each tree is 
TABLE 2 


Results of copper and crude streptomycin treatments for control of pear fire 
blight applied as dusts March 23 to April 30, 1953. Scab sprays: March 
5 and 16. Codling moth sprays: April 4 and 24. Experiments in California. 


Treatment 


Crude streptomycin 
240 p.p.m 


20-80 copper dust 


Tota! 
Number 
trees 


, 
sf) 


WoO 


Check (untreated) average 


l 


, 


*50 pereent bloom 
"4 days past full bloom 


290 
264 


calyx stage 
‘full bloom 


Percentage 
Dustin) da Tool Per tree in relation 
to check 
March 23 2 07 2.92 
March +] 
April 9 
April 20 
March 27° 2 007 2.92 
April 1 
April 21 
2395 100 
93 320 
42 159 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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thoroughly covered. There has been 
a tendency in recent years to reduce 
the amount of fungicid> used in 100 
gallons and to increase the number 
of applications per season. Theoreti 
cally the same amount of material is 
applied per season but I am not en- 
tirely sure that this is the correct 
approach to the problem. We have 
noted time and again in our experi 
mental work that multiple applica- 
tions of weak or sub-lethal doses have 
given more in-_tead of less disease even 
though the total quantity of material 
applied per season remained the same. 
The peach growers in the South ex- 
perienced great difhculty in 1953 in 
controlling the peach scab fungus. In 
some cases it appeared that repeated 
applications of a weak mixture ag: 
gravated the scab problem. 
Concentrated spray mixtures 
and rapid mechanical methods of ap- 
plying sprays are now standard pro 
cedures and will continue to be used 
on an expanding scale. To use them 
it is essential the growers be sure 
that each tree receives an adequate 
dose of fungicide. Properly used 
these modern methods give satisfac- 


no avail if the timing is wrong. Stull 
another factor, he continued is failure 
caused by low dosage in one case, 
an insect control program failed be 
cause only 50 per cent of the min 
imum recommended dosage had been 
used 

L. M. Sparks, South Carolina 
Extension Service, Clemson, S. C., ad 
vocated the issuance of blanket recom 
mendations for farmers, since the lat 
ter are generally inefficient in check 
ing the requirements of their own 


fields. He also stressed the importance 
of timing and dosage in the applica 
tion of insecticides. 

Of considerable interest to 
members of the conterence was a com 
ment by P. H. Smith, cotton farmer 
of Slocomb, Ala., who said that it 
was a general practice on his farms 
to keep in stock adequate insecticide 
to meet the major needs of the season 

that should the pesticide require 
ments in a particular season be small, 
the insecticides are simply stored for 


Announcing 


New Huber Suprex 
and Suprex LG Clays 


» Extra-low screen residues 
§ Lower production costs 


» Super-grade carriers for toxicants 


Now you can lower your production costs while getting in- 


tory results. ®*® 


COTTON CONFERENCE 


(From Page 59) 


creased performance from wettable powders and concen- 


trates. The extra-low screen residues of ultra-refined Suprex 
and Suprex LG clays speed production rates and decrease 
shut-downs for the cleaning and repair of grinding equip- 


ment. Suprex and Suprex LG have greater potential surface 
of Lows ana in 1953 are believed to area for adsorption, and contain the finest suspension prop- 
be due to faulty application of in erties available in wettables. 
secticide, according to K. L. Cocker 
Compare for extra low screen residue 

SUPREX LG SUPREX BARDEN 
Screen Residue, 325 mesh (maximum) 003%  O17% 04% 
Particle Size—minus 2 microns 87-92% 87.92% 67.92% 
Moisture (maximum). . . . . . 10% 1.0% 1.0% 


ham, Louisiana Extension Service, 
Baton Rouge. Heavy infestations of 
flea hoppers attacked cotton during 
1953, and thrips also appeared late 
in the season 

L Gc Murphree, Coahoma 
Chemical Co., Clarksdale, Miss., re 
ported that insecticides often get the 


Plan now to include Huber premium Suprex and Suprex 
LG clays in your laboratory investigational program this 
fall. and be ready for next season's production with lower 
cost formulations. Your samples are waiting. Mail the con 


blame for failing to kill insects. when venient Coupon. 


World's Largest Producer of Aerfloted Kaolin Clay 


J. M. HUBER CORPORATION, 100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


actually improper application is re 
sponsible. In the same vein, A. C 
Gunter, Hercules Powder Co., Wilm 
ington, Del., pointed out that un 
timely and improper applications 
prove costly to the farmer and help 
defeat efforts apent on over-all pest Please send samples of Suprex and Suprex LG Clays to: 
control It is too often the case, he NAME TITLE 
added, that a bollworm poisoning COMPANY 

schedule is started at a time it should ADDRESS 


ne Cmishe ae amwoment an 
be finished. Proper measurement, ap one soe stare 


plication and poison selection are to 


JANUARY, 1954 
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the following year; that the insuranc 
of being on hand if needed mor 


than justifies the investment involved 


TVA DEVELOPMENTS 


(From Page 47) 


Analyses of both the fresh and 
ured product indicated that the ma 
terial compared favorably with norm 
ally-produced superphosphate. Fur 
ther studies might be required befor 
such a cone mixer is ready for com 


mercial use 


Ammoniation Processes 


ERHAPS the most important 
P contribution made by TVA in 
its experimental work lies in its d 
velopment of new equipment for con 
tinuous ammomiation of mixed fer 
tilizers. The ammoniation of super 
phosphates and of mixtures contain 
ing, superphosy hates has been the sub 
ject of thorough study by TVA. On 
objective of this work 1s to find 
methods for ammenmating to a higher 


devres than u ual without serious re 


version of PLO,, | of ammoma or 
other undesirable effect Another 
phase of the study was to devise im 
proved equipment tor irying out 


the ammoniation 
Thu th level pment t th 


ontinueu immoniator ther om 
idvantayes over nventional bat 
immoniation juipment Result 


far have shown promi 
idvantay to | rammed Tests of the 
continuou immonitor have not t 
heen comp! ted 

Th equipment sist ' a 


rotating lhoder with retaimmng rng 


phosphate into th ylinder and 
removal of the ammomiated product 
is well as for removing the wate 
vapor formed by the heat. Anh 
drow immonia or ammontting ss lu 
tion is introduced through a slotted 
tubs 

Provision can be made for in 
corporating sulfuric acid under th 
hed of material in the ammoniator 
The tube is almost as long as th 


cylinder and it is possible to distri 


hut the immonidting medium mnt 
Vartou wctions of ti harge m 


predetermined proport: 


A number of advantages have 
been noted in the use of this process. 
Among those are listed the following 


1. Introduction of the ammoniating med 
jum well beneath the rotating bed of 
solid materials makes possit le the use of 

=e 


gaseous or liquid ar is ammonia 


or of ammoniating itions with equal 

facility and permits attainment of a high 

degree of ammomiation without excessive 

2. Since the ammoniation i continuous, 
there is no time lost in charging and 
di harging the ummomator as is the 
case with a batch ammoniator 


Granulation of the charge during an 


momation appears to be feasible under 
certain conditior thu in some cases 
the need for ecial equipment for 


od 
granulating would be obviated 


4 Water vapor released during the an 
moniation is swept out by a current of 
at, which eliminate ondensation of 
the walls of the amr niator and wet 
ting of the incoming ire 

5 The use f i onti process f y 


reduce labor 
A recent demonstration of this 


ammomator at TVA attracted some 
sO0O visitors, most of whom repre 
nted the fertilizer manufacturing 
track Widespread interest in the 
ontinuous ammomiator has been re 
ported, with a number of companies 
indicating plans to itall similar pr 


sses in their plant 


E.S A. MEETING 


(From Page 35) 


Phosphate Insecticides 


HI onomiec value of th ph . 

5 i phat my unds has | n well 
established, and it nerally recog 
mzed that marked increases in crop 
eld an hy btained = | their 

udicious us tated Dr. Kenneth P 
DuBois of the University of Chicag 


vention of disease has | n vreatly 
reduced during recent years by th 
use of new insecticides. Thus, al 
though certain toxicological probiems 
sweompany the u ft most of 
these insecticides, it seen vorthy of 
emphasis that the beneficial effects 
f these materials greatly ed theu 
harmful properti 
Toxicological probloms mu t be 
given consideration in order for the 
maximum economic value to be ob 


tained trom insecticidal agent 


Dr. DuBois continued Realization 
t the possib! irdous nature of 
these chemical agents has stimulated 


applied and basic research on their 
toxic effects on mammals.’ 

He stated “the proper use of 
atropine can antidote two to three 
lethal doses of the organic phosphates 
Atropine will counteract four to six 
lethal doses of organic phosphates 
like OMPA which do not produce 
central nervous system effects.” Ad- 
juvants to atropine therapy such as 
oxygen and artificial respiration are 
sometimes necessary. However, in 
view of the limited effectiveness of 
atropine, prevention of poisoning, by 
the use of protective clothing, masks, 
periodic determination of  cholin 
esterase and other precautionary meas 
ures are advisable in order to prevent 
the occurrence of accidental poison 
ing, Dr. DuBois concluded 


Parathion on Citrus 
BSERVATIONS of seventy-five 
() spray hands engaged in dif 
ferent citrus spray operations during 
two seasons in Flornda showed a 
teady decrease in cholinesterase level 
is a result of prolonged contact with 
parathion. This decrease was most 
rapid among concentrate spray opera 
tors and those who did not wear 
masks, reported Dr. C. R. Stearns 
of the Florida Citrus Experiment 
Station 
He recommended that men en 
gaged in concentrate spray Operations 
should be limited to not more than 
sven t ten day f continuous 
posure for speed sprayer operators 
ind three to four days for supply 
uy pl in’ 


more than one speed sprayer. Hand 
yun operators sh uld not spray for 
more than five to seven days con 
tinuously,” he said. “No man should 


handle more than 2,000 pounds of 
parathion without a period of fr 
dom from exposuri 

“Periodic blood checks will 
permit exposure per ids to bh pr 


longed,” he said, and such tests should 


be made prior to exposure. If the 
holinesterase level falls he low TOG 


of normal, the worker should not 
he allowed to spray with parathion 
but he may return to spraying when 
his cholinesterase has returned to the 
pre-exposure level,” Dr. Stearns con 


cluded 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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TH REE keys | for 


Pyrax ABB 


The most widely used Pyrophyllite in the agricultural field, 
Pyrox ABB is principally applied as a carrier for insecti- 
Pyrox ABB is also used in lesser 
weed control, defoliant 


cides and fungicides. 
quantities in seed protectants, 
dusts, and many other applications 


better dusts 


better sprays 


NEW BULLETIN D23, just off the press, 
explains why Vanderbilt carriers, dilu- 
ents and dispersing agents are your 
keys to more effective dusts and sprays. 
This bulletin will help you use these 
fine chemicals to improve the quality 
of your products. 


Pyrax ABB is nonhygroscopic. It may be stored from season to season because it 
does not affect the toxic strength of DDT, rotenone, pyrethrum, toxaphene, ben- 
zene hexachloride, the thiocarbomates, or the newer organic toxicants. Pyrax ABB 
is chemically inert pH betweon 6.5 and 7.0. Free flowing, it mixes quickly and 
homogeneously giving a more even feed from the hopper, even with the newer 
waxy and oily toxicants. Pyrax ABB is extremely well adapted for aircraft dusting. 
Non-drifting, Pyrax ABB produces a dense cloud that hugs the crop and adheres 
electrostatically even to the dry underside of foliage — insuring less waste and 
permitting effective daytime dusting 


Increased plant capacity now assures on adequate supply of Pyrax ABB. 


Darvan *1] and *2 


Excellent dispersing and suspending agents for agricultural 


wettoble concentrotes. The unusual qualities of the 
Darvons mointain finely divided solids or liquids dispersed 


in aqueous medium over long periods of time. 


Darvans are soluble in water, with a neutral pH, and stable toward mild acids 
and alkalis, Characteristically, Darvans break up agglomerates or flocs to their 
ultimate particle size to produce better dispersions. 


Recent tests indicate that very small amounts of Darvan actually increase the 
effectiveness of toxicant in wettable concentrates. Field tests showed greater crop 
yields when Darvan was added to the active agent and carrier than when the 
same carrier and agent were used without Darvan. The addition of Darvan with a 


wetting agent also increased the yield 


Continental Clay 


Continental Clay is recommended as a highly compatible 
and non-alkaline carrier for your agricultural high bulk 
dust. Continental is further recommended for wettable 
concentrates. 


Write today for Bulletin No. 023 on 
Agricultural Dusts and Sprays. 


JANUARY, 1954 


For both High Bulk Dusts and Wettable Concentrates, Continental Clay is an 
economical, top quality carrier of unusually fine particle size (0.8 micron by air 
permeation ond less than 0.75% retention on a 200 mesh screen). Continental 
is @ non-obrasive, extremely flowable carrier for high bulk dust. In wettable 
concentrates, it is outstanding in qualities of dispersibility and wettability. Conti- 
nental Clay assures uniformity for all your dry dusts and wettable concentrates. 
Continental Clay is always available in adequate supply 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO. 


SPECIALTIES DEPARTMENT 
r---- 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y.----4 


' ‘ 
Please send bulletin D2} 


[} Please send sample of PYRAX 
() Please send sample of DARVAN 
{} Please send sample of CONTINENTAL CLAY. 


POSITION 
(Please attach to, or write on, your company letterhead ) 
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“Tagged Systemics” 
ADIOACTIVE § Systox and 
OMPA were used by Dr 
R. L. Metcalf and his associates at 
the Citrus Experiment Station, River 


side, in experiments on citrus, wal 


nuts, deciduous fruits, cotton and 
potatoes. Treated crops were checked 
at intervals of two and four weeks 
following application of these ma 
terials Residues found wer x 


Metcalf stated 


systemics 


tremely low, Dr 

Tests so far, indicate the 
properly used are not lethal to bees 
and other beneficial insects which are 
helpful from the biological control 
Only 


plant 


phase insects which feed by 


suckiny appear to be 


affected by the systemic: 


juices 
Systemics 
also appear to be less effective during 
Since 


develop 


cool, damp weather conditions 
these conditions favor the 
ment of many insects and mites, there 
is needed for correcting this weakness 
if possible 

Although the systemics can be 
applied with standard equipment, 
new techniques for more efficient ap- 
plication are being developed, Dr 


Metcalf said 


sibility of soaking seed in a systemic 


These include the pos 


solution before being planted 


Insects and Plant Disease 

LOBAL movement of insect 
G pests and associated diseases 
can be expected to increase, said Dr 
Walter Carter of the Pine apple Re 
Honolulu. “Vast 


forests in the tropical areas are being 


search Institute, 
revealed as reservoirs of hitherto un 


known insects and diseases, only 


awaiting the growing of a suitable 
crop and the host transfer of insects 
to establish diseases in uninfected 
areas ‘a 

“Virus diseases carried by in 
sects may offer the greatest threat to 
the food sources of the world. for 
some of the most devastating diseases 
of agricultural crops throughout the 
world are in this category The 


problem is clearly an international 
one, requiring multilateral action and 
would appear to be a suitable func 
tion for the plant protection section 
of the United Nations 


Agriculture Organization,” he con 


Fi M "4 | and 


4 luded 
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New Insecticides 
HE lone new insecticide an 
Holcomb 
Diethyldithiocarbamni 
inhydrosulfide O, 


experime ntal 


noun ] Na Com- 
pound 26 

| hosphorodithi ! 
O-diisopropyl ester, an 
miticide and aphicide developed by 
the J. I. Holcomb Manufacturing Co., 
Indianapoli 


ESA 
friends took over the 


members and _ their 
Biltmore Bowl 
for the annual banquet, which was 
complete lack of 
The floor show and 
dancing was enjoyed by all 

The centennial of Entomology 


notable for its 


formal speeches 


which will occur next summer was 
announced at a business session, De- 
cember 10th. This will commemorate 


professional Entomology. Informa 
tion will be released on insect prob 
lems, contributions of the profession 
of Entomology to the public in 
various ways; and how these contri- 
butions have affected the economy of 
the country It is 
USDA and other publicity will be 


available in June, and there will also 


‘ xpected that 


be radio and TV information, with 
possibly a commemorative stamp, 
stated Dave Hall, chairman of the 
Public Information Committee 

An excellent \ ib was done by 
Local 


ments under the chairmanship of Roy 


the Committee on Arrange: 
Campell 

The 1954 meeting place was 
announced as the Rice Hotel, Hous- 
ton, Texas; time of meeting will be 


8, and 9 *x* 


December 6, 


APHID SURVEY 


(From Page 97) 


the fall of 1952 


was found in most thickets examined 


Green peach aphid 


in the fall of 1953, whereas this aphid 
was absent or in very low numbers 
in most thickets during recent years 
It would appear that a much 
larger than usual percentage of the 
aphid eggs now on wild plum were 
deposited by the green peach aphid 
Aphid egg populations on swamp 
rose, the most important primary host 
of the potato aphid are about nor- 
mal, Compared with the fall of 1952, 
they are slightly less abundant be 
twice as 


side buds, but more than 


abundant in limb and branch crotch 
es. As in 1952 
fall of 1953 


large percentage of the aphid popula- 


counts during the 


she wed that rath ra 
tion on swamp rose consisted of the 


potato aphid x* 
e 
New Ag. Book by DuPont 


The story of modern agricul 
tural technology is told in a new beok- 
let published recently by E. I. Du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wil- 
mington, Del. Titled “This is Du 
Pont the Story of Agricultural 
Chemicals,” the 32-page, 
trated booklet 
of farming from earliest times and 
being the 
factor in bringing 


well-illus 
recounts the history 


credits technology with 


most important 
about so many significant changes 
Largely through this means, the book 
says, the American farmer during the 
past 75 years, has made greater pro 
gress than in recorded history's 7,000 
years 

An artist’s conception of in- 
sects, pictured as mechanical engines 
of destruction, illustrates how horn- 
flies, corn grasshoppers, 
codling moth, Mexican bean beetles 
devour crops, 
causing losses of some $4 billion a 
The article also explains the 


earworm, 


and aphids various 
year 
pesticide to be used for control of 
these pests 

Somewhat the same treatmeni 
is given weeds, termed as “criminals,” 
in the book. Illustrations of chemi-al 
weed control are presented with a 
written commentary on the history 
and working of herbicides 
The importance to plant 
growth of nitrogen ts treated in an- 
other chapter in the duPont book. A 
drawing of a “farm factory” is pre- 
sented, showing how a growing plant 
converts raw materials into a finished 
product through air, water and plant 
food 

Plant diseases, which cost the 
U. S. food supply some $3 billion 
In Crops cac h year, and weeds, which 
cost the American farmer about $5 
billion annually, are other prime tar- 


Ways in 


agricultural 


gets of chemical research 
which these traditional 
enemies are being conquered by mod- 
ern science are shown in the Du Pont 


booklet 
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WASHINGTON 


Report 


by 


Donald G. Lerch 


Cornwell, Inc., Washington, D. C 
(Agricultural Chemicals Washington Correspondent) 


HE National 


Chemicals Association 1s raising 


Agricultural 


what many consider one of the most 
challenging problems confronting the 
pesticide industry— how to build pub- 
lic confidence in the safety of in 
secticides. The problem is made acute 


by the attacks 


launched against the industry, charg- 


periodic flurry of 
ing it is the cause of many serious 
human ailments 

Lea S. Hitchner, executive sec 
retary of NAC, believes that the real 
facts about insecticides form the lock 
of “Pandora’s box which psuedo- 
scientists and false crusaders are try 
ing to pry Open to release all of the 
imaginary evils.” 

Emphasizing the seriousness of 
the problem and its effect on legis 
Hitchner said 
statements, “enhance the necessity for 
defend 


findings with real facts in every in- 


lation, irresponsible 


scientists to their research 


stance no other country in the 
world enjoys as much variety, quality 
and safety in their foods as does 
America.” 

NAC’s experience with this 
problem shows that while those who 
level broadside charges against the 
industry are few in number, their 


statements receive wide attention 
particularly in the daily press and 
some magazines which often tend to 


Hence, a 


minority opinion sometimes appears 


sensationalize their articles 
to the casual observer as the accepted 
view 


The point NAC is making is 


JANUARY, 1954 


that only facts can be used to refute 
alleged facts. That scientists them 
selves have a responsibility to their 
profession to make known their find 
irresponsible state 


ings and refut 


ments. This is a distasteful mission 
for many scientists who would rather 
concentrate on their work and who 
by the very nature of their profession 
respect a minority position 
Yet, NAC feels that 
progress is impeded, it is time for 
Resistance to 
Hitchner 


Ww hen 


progress has 


feels, but 


action 
many aspects, 
“certainly one of the primary prob 
lems is the factual refutation of 
minority groups and some individuals 
who are destroying confidence in how 


these products (pesticides) are used.” 
* 


Direct answers to some of the 
questions raised about certain insecti 
cides were given recently by E. L 
Meister, “The 
Fruit Grower” over radio station 
WGY Schenectady, New York. Meis 


ter reviewed the many laws regulat 


manager, American 


ing pesticides and the intensive testing 
conducted by industry before market- 
ing a product 

The grower’s responsibility for 
following directions and precautions 
on the label was another of his major 
points. “The farmer's best authority 
for the use of farm chemicals is close 
observance of directions for use which 
appear on the label or those of the 
spraying and dusting schedules issued 
by agricultural colleges and the U. § 


Department of Agriculture,” Meister 
said 
There 1s 


radio farm and garden programs plus 


some feeling that 
broadcasts directed to women can 
provide an important avenue for pre 
helpful 
to the public 


factual information 
WGY has an out 


standing record of farm service broad 


senting 


casting dating back to the earliest 
days of radio, Scores of other stations 
maintain farm and home economics 
departments, staffed with people rec 
ognized in their respective fields as 
qualified to report developments to 
their listeners accurately, It might be 
well worthwhile to develop closer 
working relationships with these peo 
ple 
” 

Industry ofhcials are anxiously 
awaiting to see what's in the Miller 
Bill when it is reported out of Com 
mittee. Conterences are continuing 
among Committee members, govern 
ment officials and industry representa 
tives. Thus far the general provisions 
of the Bill have 


However, it remains to be 


received industry 
support 
seen what provisions are actually in 
the Bill when reported 

In commenting on the Bill, 
W. W. Allen, vice president, Na 
tional Agricultural Chemicals Asso 
ciation observed that “no piece of 
legislation is ever perfect, but this 
bill which treats pesticides separately 
from additives used in the processing 
of foods is the best piece of legislation 
of its type which has been submitted 
on the Federal level. We believe the 
Miller Bill in amended form will be 
reported favorably by the Committee 
and that when it is passed by the 
House, it will go to the Senate.” 
* 


Full scale debate on the gen 
eral farm program is scheduled to be- 
gin before both the Senate and House 
Agriculture Committees in February 
Hearings are expected to run at least 
a month with attention centered on 
the level of price supports, acreage 
controls and export markets 

Secretary Benson is readying 
include 


his testimony which will 


recommendations made by industry 


and organizations as well as studies 
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Berkshire 


SPECIALISTS 
in 
MAGNESIA 
for 
AGRICULTURE 


EMJEO (80 82°; Magnesium 
Sulphate) Calcined Brucite 
(fertilizer grade) 70°; MgO 
Calcined Magnesite 85 to 
95°, Mg O 


POTNIT 


(95°; Nitrate of Potash) 
for 
Special Mixtures and Soluble 
Fertilizers 
Other Fertilizer Materials 


INSECTICIDES - FUNGICIDES 


Mercury Compounds 
for Agricultural Use 


DITHIOCARBAMATES 


Ferric — Zine 


EXPORT-IMPORT 


CHEMICALS, Inc. 


55 New Montgomery $t., San Fran. 5, Cal. 
42@ Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Cable Address — ‘‘Berkskem" New York 


inside the Department. It is likely 
the hearings and resulting legislation 
will have a big effect on farm opera: 
tions throughout the nation 

a 

There's a note of reserved op 
timism among many fertilizer indus 
try leaders in their appraisal of busi 
ness this Spring. James F. Doetsch, 
president of the Chilean Nitrate Sales 
Corporation is hopeful that total fer 
tilizer consumption will equal last 
year in spite of the drop this fall 

Other industry men are con 
cerned over the shipping problem 
ahead this spring when it appears a 
tremendous volume will be moved 
during a few weeks. Farmers in some 
areas are being advised to buy early 

7: 

A second look at crop pro 
duction figures shows that 1953 totals 
are virtually tied for the second high- 
est record in history. Yet, the acreage 
planted is smaller than in eight of the 
past nine years according to USDA 
Statistics 

It's the yield per acre which 
on an overall basis is the highest in 
history. Another paradox, however, 
there was no spectacular record set 
by any single crop. It’s just that 
they were all very high. Harvesting 
conditions were ideal over most of 
The drought did not 


affect early harvested grains such as 


the country 


wheat and in effect helped corn and 
soybean crops since there was little 
or no soft corn or high moisture soy 
beans 

Record fertilizer usage for 
these crops is looked upon as a most 
important factor 

. 

A new study by the Entomo 
logical Society of America shows a 
booming demand for insect bulletins 
from farmers. Although all the data 
is not vet assembled, the findings are 
surprising some entomologists who 
are learning they are more popular 
than supposed 

For instance, the survey shows 
that during the growing season, over 
one-third of the requests coming to 
the average county agent's office con 
cern insects. On an annual basis, the 
figure is 15 per cent. Yet few states 


require undergraduate courses in en 


tomology as a pre-requisite to county 
agent work 

From a research viewpoint, far 
less than 15 per cent of state funds 
in most instances are allocated to 
entomological work. The same is true 
in the federal government 

Home gardeners are apparent 
ly much concerned about insects be 
cause county agents in counties with 
large urban populations report the 
highest number of queries about insect 
pests. When the full report is as 
sembled, it may serve as a very useful 
guide in helping government agencies 
gear their operations to better serve 
the public 

- 

Both industry and government 
scientists are keenly interested in the 
new tests on BHC to be conducted 
this year on the cotton insects—par- 
ticularly aphids. Both low and high 
gamma content BHC will be used in 
the experiments 

Apparently the varying suc 
cess resulting from BHC usage this 
year is causing scientists to want an 
other “look-see.” 


the main goals is to learn more about 


Rep« rtedly one of 


the relationship of gamma content to 
total insect kill 
expected that all forms of commer 
cially available BHC will be tested 

USDA entomologists, state ex 


periment station and industry scien 


Consequently, it’s 


tists are planning to cooperate in this 
work. As a result, it is hoped that 
mixers and formulators will have 
more facts to guide their selection 
of the particular gamma _ content 
BHC which will give effective control 
and meet competitive conditions 
. 

More study is planned in the 
hope of developing a better “pre- 
scription” for aerial application of 
insecticides. More entomologists are 
recognizing that the ideal particle 
size for application by ground ma 
chines 1s often not suitable for air 
plane application 

With aerial application grow 
ing, it becomes more important to 
develop materials especially suited for 
this market. Articles, such as the 
recent one in the Saturday Evening 
Post, serve to dramatize a growing 


industry which may someday be a 
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major customer of the pesticide in 
dustry 
Research in this area may also 
help lick the problem of drift which 
has been quite hazardous, particularly 
with herbicides. 
+ 


The organizational meeting to 


establish an American group under 


Suppliers 


BULLETINS 


the American Standards Association 
to work with the International Stand 
ards Organization in setting coimed 
names for pesticides is scheduled for 
mid-January in New York City. Ot 
ficials of the USDA and other gov 
ernment agencies are cooperating. It's 
expected that progress will necessarily 


be sk yw 


Extra Accuracy Claimed for New Scale 


Richardson Scale Co has de- 
veloped a new automatic tare-weigh 
ing system which its makers say elimi 
nates even the smallest overages and 
underages. Under this system, a drum, 
can, cylinder or box is automatically 
tared and then filled with product 
until a selected weight is_ reached. 


At that 


container is then recorded or printed 


point, the weight in the 


for permanent record 
Containers may be fed to the 
either manually 


weighing platform 


or by 


Richardson 


automatic indexing 


states that 


system 
taring 18 & 
complished by instruments, thus elimi 
nating all possibility of human error 

Complete information on the 
new weighing device is available from 
the Richardson Scale Co., Clifton, 
N. J. 

7 


Dust Collector Described 


A new mechanical dust collec 
tor has been announced by A. W 
Banister Co., Inc., Cambridge, Mass 


Supply 
Tank 


Filled Drum 
ogu0 so 


Conveyor Device 


Electrically 
Operoted Valve 


Platform Type 
Dial Scale 


Chart 
go 


r— Weight 
Selector 


Empty Orums 


= 


Roller Take Away Indexing) 


Roller Feed 
Conveyor 
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It operates by separating dust trom 
aur by centrifugal force 

The device is described as a 
cyclone of modern design, is easy to 


install and minimum 


requires a 
amount of space. The product, called 
“Dustmaster,” is available in single, 
duplex, quadruplicate and tworstage 
arrangements. They can be operated 
either under suction or pressure 

A 12-page fully il 
lustrated, is available from A. W 
Charles St., 


catalog, 


Banister Co., Inc., 23 
Cambridge 41, Mass 
e 
“Versen-OL"" New Chelate 
“Versen-OL” is the name of 
the new product which should have 
wide application in wet processing 
wherever trace iron creates a problem 
and causes trouble through its con 
taminating influence. Known chemi 
cally as the trsodium salt of N 
hydroxyethylethylene diamine triace 
tic acid, the new compound is ex 
tremely soluble in water and highly 
stable throughout the pH range 
Versen OL, discovered and de 
veloped by Bersworth, is the newest 
of the “Versenes.”” It is manufactured 


by The 


pany in Framingham, Mass 


Com 


Patents 


Bersworth Chemical 
on the new product are already pend 
ing and it is now available in com 
mercial quantities 
. 

Du Pont Fungicide Report 

A 35-page report was issued 
recently by E. 1. duPont de Nemours 
& Co., Wilmington, on another sea 
con of work with “Arasan™ seed dis 
infectant as applied to grasses and 
legumes. Tests with the combination 


treatment on peas and vine crops, 


beans, corn, and sorghums; as well 


as “Ceresan” treatments on cotton 
also discussed 

The report covers the fourth 
in series of tests of on-farm testing 
Generally, the major part of the tests 
indicate a good stand by treating the 
seeds 

* 

New Fertilizer Plant 

Freeport Sulphur Co., an 
nounced recently its plans to open 
another sulphur mine in Nash, Texa 
Production is scheduled to begin early 


in 1954 
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Insect Resistance in Crop Plants Soils and Fertilizers 
by F. FE. Bear 


by Dr. Reginald H. Painter 
375 pages, price $4.50 
/ 


520 pages, price $9.80 


This text presents the basic scientific facts and principles 
behind the production and utilization of agricultural 


i q ! ; . - ene 
Here is a complete analysis of the relationship between chemicals. The why, when, where and how of fertilizers 
. ! . . . . . 
' crops and phytophagous insects together with a full is expressly discussed, with particular emphasis on the 
analysis of the insect resistant varieties of important importance of lime and fertilizer materials in maintain 
} crops, such as wheat, corn, cotton, sorghums, potato. ing and increasing the productivity of soils. 


Insecticides 
by W. W. Robbins, A. C. Crafts, and R. N. Raynor by E. R. de Ong 


445 pages, price $6.75 


| 
Weed Control Chemistry and Uses of 


) 
| 543 pages, price $8.00 


Written by an outstanding student of entomology and 


Ilere is an authoritative, thorough book that gives vou agricultural technology, this book covers all the major 
| all the data and practical help you need to prepare— insecticidal agents in detail, describing not only their 
and carry out — a tested, efficient, successful method chemical nature and properties, but also their specific 
| of attack on any weed in any location quickly and action on various types of insects, their methods of ap- 
| it shows what methods of weed control have proved most 
effective for weeds of all species — from crab grass to 
| wild mustard — points out what methods can be applied 
economically in certain areas — shows how and when 


to apply a control measure, the season and rate of appli- - 
Soils and Soil Fertility 


cation, dosage, etc, and outlines the materials and 


| machinery needed. by L. M. Thompson 


330 pages, price $5.00 


effectively. Based on experience, research and experiment, plication, and their effect on animals and humans. 
’ 


This authoritative treatment begins by telling what soil 
is — what makes it up physically, chemically, biologically 
—and what its moisture-holding characteristics are. The 


Agricultural Chemicals 
175 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Enclosed is payment. Please send the books checked. use of commercial fertilizers and farm manure are other 


subjects under discussion. 


[ ] Insect Resistance in Crop Plants—$9.80 

[ |] Weed Control—$8.00 

[’ Soils and Fertilizers—$4.50 

[ ] Chemistry and Uses of Insecticides—$6.75 


[ j Soils and Soil Fertility—$5.00 
(A4dd 3% sales tax in New York City) 


Order direct from 


Agricultural Chemicals 
175 Fifth Ave. 
New York 10, N. Y. | 


Name 
Street ... 


City, Zone, and State 
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New Spreaders Offered 
Highway Equipment Co., Inc., 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., 


new 1954 


has introduced its 
“New Leader™ 


spreaders for applying fertilizer. 
I PPA 


model 


The makers state that the new 
spreaders have been redesigned from 
previous models to incorporate new 
These include a 24-inch- 


wide conveyor, allowing a lower cen 


teatures 


ter of gravity, steeper sides to prevent 
bridging and a greater payload 

High tensile abrasive-resistant 
steel construction has been incorpor 
ated for lighter weight and more 
strength, but the twin distributor discs 
have been retained to distribute the 
material evenly 

One model, a combination fer 
tilizer and limestone spreader, fea 
tures complete spreading service in a 
single unit so various amounts may be 
applied with great accuracy (from 
100 pounds per acre to any maximum 
desired) at speeds from 1 to 35 mph 

Bodies on the spreaders havi 
been redesigned for better weight dis 
tribution on modern trucks and the 
addition of the fertilizer attachment 
hood on the combination spreader, as 
well as the means of attaching to the 
body are completely new 

Other features, according to 
Highway Equipment Co., include new 
gear boxes; boxed-in top edge and 
aluminum gear case 
V-belt drive and 


fewer working parts 


internal gussets 


to resist corrosion 


JANUARY, 1954 


Descriptive literature on the 

“New Leader” 

available from the company, 616 “D” 

Ave., Northwest, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
aa 


Eston Announces “‘Estonox"’ 
Development of a new toxa- 


line of spreaders 1s 


phene spray insecticide which leaves 


a residual deposit was announced re 


cently by Eston Chemicals Division 
Potash & Chemical 
Corporation, Los Angeles 


of American 


The toxaphene formulation, 
called “Estonox,” is reported to give 
good control over such pests as boll 
worm, lygus, cotton leaf worm, thrips, 
army worm, cotton aphid, boll weevil, 
grasshoppers, spittle bug, salt marsh 
beet webworms, 


caterpillar, sugar 


pear psylla, serpentine leaf miner 
(found in beans, potatoes and toma 
toes), and such livestock pests as ticks, 


lice, and horn-fly 


Estonox sprays are said to be 
more economical under most condi 
tions, than dusts, from standpoint ot 
both labor and material; they are 


generally much less apt to “drift” 
than are dusts, and thus lessen the 
danger of contamination of adjacent 


crt ps 


The compound is available in 
Estonox-4OW and 
provide effec 


two formulations 
Estonox-60E 
tive control of insect pests under a 


which 


wide range of conditions 


Dry Powder Blending. 


Muncy, Pa. 


Get your copy of new bulletin 
covering Complete Plant Equip- tries. 
ment for Impregnation and 


Write Young Machinery Co. 
Today! 


Muncy 


Let Young Machinery 
solve your Insecticide 
Processing problems! 


Over 70 efficient in- 
stallations in U.S. A. 
and Foreign Coun- 


oun 


machiner 


Pennsylvania 


Complete Plant Equipment for Dry Powder 
Blends, Concentrates and Emulsions 
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Young's New Blending System 


The Young Machinery Co 
Muncy, Pa, announced recently th 


new 500 pound portable dry powder 


mixing and blending system, which 
has a productive ipacity of 3-4000 
pounds per hour of finished blended 


insecticide dusts, which meet spatul. 
test 

The 500 pound system is said 
to require less operating man power 
less maintenance and lower power 
consumption. It features a dust hood 
it loading station, brush sifter, pr 
mixer, closed circuit pneumatic con 
veyor- blender ind afttersmixer with 


and haveing tation 


howd 


lust 


. 
S. A. Purchasing Office 
Industrias Quimico- Agricola 


S.A., Managua, Nicaragua, C.A.. an 
nounced recently that effective with 
December, 1953. it purcl 
in the United States would handk 


| purchases of agricultural chemical 


ul lin its msecticnk ind tertil 


plant in Nicaragua, as well as pur 
chases of materials for its friends and 
customer m Central nd South 
America 

. 


Philippine Govt. Buys Pival 


Th Philippine CGaovernment 


recently purchased 46,201 pounds of 
Pival Concentrate for use in connes 
tion with an extensive rodent control 


provram which has r cently been un 


130 


dertaken in the Philippin Pival 


Concentrate, a product of Motomco 


In New York, : ne of the new 


intiecoagulant rodenticides 


Our Apologies 


In one of those cases of mis 
taken identity, which occasionally 
creep into the pages of Agricultural 
Chemicals, we wrongly identified 
D. F. Murphy, vice-president of 
Rohm & Haas Company and a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the 
N.A.C.A., in running his picture in 
the October issue of Agricultural 
Chemicals. He was mistakenly iden 
tified as Frank Maughan, also of 
Rohm ©& Haas. Our apologies go to 
both gentlemen 
oe 
New Utah Fertilizer Plant 

Plant construction of the new 
Carheld, Utah plant of Western 
Phosphates, Inc., is now about 95 per 

nt complete, according to Wilson 
& Geo. Meyer & Co., Intermountain, 
San Francisco, distributors for the 
company. Annual output of the new 
plant will be about 92,000 tons of 


treble superphosphate, ammonium 


phosphate and liquid phosphat« 


FRY BAG SEALER 


Makes Sift-Proof Seals in Heavy Weight Paper Bags 


Fry Model CSG automatically makes oa 
double tolded sift-proof heat seal in 
the top of any heavy weight paper 


bag The first fold is securely heat 
sealed; the second is glued for extra 
satety 


Boos handled include polyethylene and 
pliofilm lined, polyethylene coated ond 
those with thermoplastic top sealing 


Other models ovailable 


submit co somple of your 


bands. Simple udjustments for bags of 
various heights. This model also handles 
bogs which ore not heatsealable by 
giving the folds. 


Machine above is perfect for granular 


or fine products such as insecticides, 
chemicals, powdered points, fertilizers, 
dog foods, etc 


when writing, please 
beg and your product 


42 East 2nd St. 
R PANY Mineola, Ll. I, N. Y. 
. GArden City 7-6230 
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EDITORIAL A 
es What's new in Naugatuck 7 


of people who depend on pesticides, 


“\~ 


without ever realizing it, to give them 


a dependable supply of edible and in 


sect-tree food 


The Chapman article should be 
required reading for every legislator 


who may be faced over the coming 


year with the necessity of acting on 


this residue problem. It should be 


given the widest possible publicity 


by all factors connected with pesticide 


manutacture and use 


FUNGICIDE TESTS 


(From Page 73) 


rich VL-600 were used as wetter and 
sticker Malathon 25% wettable for thrips 
in the sprays, Parathion 2% in dust ap- 
plications. Materials considered not worth 
further trial include Orthocide 406 dust. 
Orthocide 50 wettable, Yellow Cuprocide, 
Fermate, and Zineb dust 


Ib.-100 gal Dc 

Control 6 6 ) 
Dithane D-14 

ZnSO, Spray r~1 5 3 3 
Dithane Z-78 Spray 2 44 4 
Fermate Spray 2 6-7 6-7 
Geigy 6'4% Zineb Dust 35 Ibs. A 26 " 
Manzate Spray 2 Se | l 
Orthocide 50 W Spray 2 1 8 ba 
Urthocide 406 5% Dust 50 Ibs. ‘A ” 9 
Yellow Cuprocide Spray 2 8 7 7 
Zerlate Spray 2 ' 2 2 


Spinach (Viroflay) 

Downy mildew (Peronospora ef a 
fusa) Riverside California ). 7 Middle * . t 
ae enna Sane Oe MH-40"cuts mowing costs 
following fungicides were appli d as sprays ° hi h 
dtd ph on od of cemeteries, parks, highways 
tter mildew appeared. Dusts not worth 
further trials include Iscothan, Copper 


After 4 years of thorough testing, Naugatuck Chemical has now made 


i ably verse ~hemical, MH-40, commercially available 
Sulfur, and Stauffer N-521. First choice its remarkably versatile che 
was Orthocide nationwide as a grass inhibitor 
DC PS Y MH.-40, already highly regarded as a herbicide and storage growth 
Captan inhibitor, promises tremendous savings in labor and equipment cost 
(Orthocide) Spray 1 Ib s £ ft 


of mowing for cemeteries, parks, highways and golf roughs 


Captan 
(Orthoc ide) Dust— 10% ak In test results, one cemetery reports an estimated saving of more 
her a — at-4 : : : than 50%, in edging costs...another a saving of $12 per 100 monu- 
; Dust 10° 211 ments. A highway MH-40 experiment revealed an approximate saving 
Stauffe N-521 Dust ‘ 26 6 y 
Cras 379 Sp: sf es of $70 per acre per season. And new reports come in every day telling 
hee eaten 4 +66 of MH-40 successes "U.S. Pat. No, 2,614,916 
atthe Dust 0.43" ; . H -/. One in a series of advertisements demonstrating Naugatuck’s continuing 
Copper-Sulfur Dust ‘* effort to introduce new and better products for agricultural and related uses. 
(Ss) eu. + 15° sui.) 1 1 
No treatment » @ @ ST ANNIVER GARY 
Spinach (Viroflay) TA k c h . | 
Deway mildew (Peronospora ¢ Naugatuc emica 
Jusa iverside Cahtornis 1d or Tice CME 
: . a tfor . M : Jlet ATR OF Division of United States Rubber Company 
endrick, and lillamsor nm another test, 
7 weekly eielicetions west mete with hich ELM STREET, NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT 
pressure sprayer and power duster, results producers of seed protectants, fungicides, miticides, insecticides, growth 


of which indicate that sprays were better retardants, herbicides: Spergon, Phygon, Aramite, Synkior, MH, Alanap 
than dusts 


JANUARY, 1954 
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Chain bucket elevator feeds mate- 
rial inte the plent at the rate of 
1000 cu. ft. per hevur. 


2. High-speed clod breaker reduces 
materials to required size. 


3. Self-cleaning belt conveyor car- 
ries pulverized material to screen. 


4. Vibrating, 4x10-feot separating 
screen controls size of materials 
fed into collecting hopper. 


5. Reject pipes return oversize ma- 
terial from screen to bucket ele- 
vator for re-sizing. 


6. Collecting hopper under screen 
charges pivoted distributor. 


7. Full-revolving distributor feeds 
screened material from hopper 
inte sectional storage bin. 


8. Johnson 65 cu. yd. Step-by-Step 
Bin, with fast-flowing 60° bottom 
slopes, has four 15-yd. compert- 
ments arranged around a 5 cu. yd. 
central tank. 


9. Multiple-material weigh batcher, 
with 5,000-Ib. dial-head scale, ac- 
curately weighs up to five (or 
more) fine-grained materials. 


10. For adding liquids, semi-automat- 
ie solution weigh-batcher has a 
capacity of 500 Ibs. 


11. Mixing unit (2-ton capacity) com- 
pletes final blending operation. 


“Fe ) 


Eliminating slow, costly special needs of a large midwestern 


manual methods, Johnson fertilizer fertilizer manufacturer. It is typical 
plants elevate, pulverize, screen, of the many sizes and types of John- 
batch, and blend materials in one son plants available for mixing and 
continuous cycle of operation. Own- blending all types of materials .. . 
ers report substantial increases in manvally-operated or fully automatic. 
production and savings in manpower. You can get many profitable ideas 
Installation shown here is one of two on plants and accessories from John- 
Johnson plants developed to meet the son distributor . . . or write us. 

yas 


re) CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 
* (Keehring Subsidiary) 


Mail to: ¢- S- JOHNSON ¢ 


() Send ws more date on Johnson fertilizer blending plants. [> Hove Johnson distributer call. 


NAME TITLE } 

COMPANY DIV ‘ 
) STREET a 

city STATE 


interested tm (_) bulk phosphate storage plonts [| ceration systems () screw conveyors 
 * OO tweet _stevetors [) bins [ hoppers [) batchers [) clamshell buckets 


DC PS 
Feneb” (Fe D1i4) 6.90 Ibs.-100 1 1 
MEBD 1-100 2 1 
Nabam 0.38 qta.-100 2 1 
Captan (Orthocide) 1-100 4 1 
Phygon Spray 1-100 4 
aa Dust— &% 4 4 
Zineb (Parzate) Spray 1-100 2 
vo Dust —10% ‘4 1 
Crag 658 1.5-100 3 1 
Copper-Sulfur 4.5°.-47.5% dust 4 1 
Copper-lime 10 oo ni 5 1 
Spergon-Sulfur " 65 h 1 
No treatment 5 1 


Sweet Corn (Ioana) 


Northern Leaf Blight ( Helminthos 
fpornum turcicum ) Homestead, Florida 
Robert A Conover Ir nor repli ated 
held plots sprayed every 5 days with high 
pressure sprayer, the following fungicides 
were tested Leaf blight was severe on the 
check Captan, Ethyl B622, C & C $400, 
and Manzate were not considered worth 
further testing. Fungicides being recom 

‘ ied rrently are nabam + zinc sul- 
fate, and Zinet The performance of LO 
738 was judged equal to these two. Ma- 
terials are listed in order of yield 


Ihs.-100 g. DC PS Y 
Manzate 1.5 2 b | 1 
Captar 2 2 2 1 
LO % (RAT) 2 1 l 1 
5400 (C&C) 2 4 l 2 
B-622 (Ethyl) 3 2 4 3 
Check 5 ‘ 


Tomato (N. N. Victor) 


Early blight ( Alternaria). Durham, 
New Hampshire. A. E. Rich, J. D. Bil 
bruck, and H. V. Toko. Ten applications 
at weekly intervals were made with knap 
sack sprayer to small plots. Rating of 
fungicides is given in order of over-all 


preference 


Ibs.-100 gal ie or 
Captan 2 I l 
Manzate 2 1 2 
Vancide 51 ZW 2 1 2 
Dithane 2 qt.-\ Ib l 2 
Phygon wy 1 2 
HE 160 2 2 3 
Ethyl B 622 2 2 3 
cocs 3 3 1 
Bordeaux &-4-100 1 5 


Tomato 


Early blight (Alternaria and stem 
phylhum leaf spots.) Salisbury, Maryland 
C. E. Cox and J. G. Kantzes. Randomized 
held plots were sprayed 8 times between 
June 24 and September 8 with power 
prayer at 150 gallons per acre. Materials 
ire listed in order of preference 


Ibs.-100 pc Y or 
Zineb 2 1 1 1 
Z-Z-T-T-T-T-T-T® 2-2-4-4-4-4-4-4 2 1 1 
Manzate 2 1 1 1 
Z-Z7-D-D-D-D-D-D® 2-2-2-2-2-2-2-2 l 1 l 
Comb. of Z4+T+ 
Skim Milk 1-2-'y 2 l 
Comb, of Manzate 
Copper _ %-2 2 
Z-Z-R-R-R-R-R-R® 2-2-1 44-1 'y-1'>- 
1'g-1'g-1% 2 2 2 
Unseprayed Check 3 3 3 
Captan 4 3 4 3 


*7Z Ziram (Zerlate) I Fixed Copper : 
dD Zineb (Dithane Z-78); R Robertson 
Copper 


Tomato 


Late blight (Phyte phthora infest 
ans). Homestead, Florida. Robert A. Con 
over. In repli ated held plots the following 
spray materials appled at 5-7 day inter 
vals, with power sprayer, were compar 
Late Might only moderately severe. Ma 


terials are listed in order of preference 
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Ibs.-100 gg. DC PS Y OP 
Zineb (65%) 1.5 1 1 . F 
Zineb (65%) 2.0 a: = =.4 
Dithane D 14 + 
Techmangan 
Parzate Liquid + 


2 qt.-1 Ib. 1 1 1 1 


Techmangan 2 qt.-1 Ib. 1 1 ns 
Manzate 1.5 Ib 1 1 1 1 
Nabam-ZnSO,, 

B 1956 2-%-4 oz. 1 2 1 2 
Nabam alternated 

wit 


D14-Techmangan 


Nabam-ZnSO, 2qt.-\% Ib. 1 B 28 
Tomato 

Late blight. Homestead, Florida 

Robert A. Conover The following new 

materials were compared on a %-7 day 


schedule with commercial power sprayer 
on unreplicated field plots. Late blight 
moderately severe The following mater 


ials were considered not worth further 


Record Phosphate Rock Output 


Production of phosphate rock 
in the United States in the first half 
of 1953 as reported by the U.S. Bu 
Mines, Department of the 
Interior, broke all 
with a 14 per cent increase over fig 


reau of 
previous records 
ures for the same period in 1952. Pro 
duction in the first six months of 1953 
totaled 6,563,805 long tons of phos 
phate rock with a P.O; content of 
2,109,907 long tons 
2 
Monsanto Appoints 
Michael H. Sloman has been 
named director of promotion for Mon 
santo Chemical Company's Merchan 
dising Division. The appointment was 
announced by Roy L, Brandenburger, 
general manager of the Merchandis 
ing Division, who indicated that Mr 
Sloman would be responsible for 
broadened advertising and sales pro 


motion activities for the full range of 


trial: B-622; $400; LO 765; 48-CS-36 


48-CS-73; Cunilate: Cunimene; Veo-Vita 
BFG 3,5-D. Tribasic Copper Sulfate; and 
Captan. “Of experimental materials only 


LO 738 is worth testing further.” 


Ihe.-100 @ pc PS Y OP 
B-622 : 2 4 3 
5400 2 1 2 
Zineb (6 ) 2 1 1 1 1 
LO 765 ‘ 2 8s 8 
LO 765 " 2 8 4 
48-CS-36 Lly-2 3 2 2 
48-CS-73 114-2 : ££ e 
LO 738 4 1 1 1 1 
Nabam-ZnSO, qt.-%4 1 2 1 2 
Cunilate 3 3 1 38 
Cunilate-Cunimene I'y- hy ‘ l 5 
Manzate 15 1 1 1 1 
Nabam-Techmangan 2 qt.-1! 1 1 1 1 
Neo-Vita 1 gal. 5 1 S 
BFG 3.5-D , 42 6 
Tribasie Copper Sulfate4 3 1 4 
Captan (75°) 4 2 1 2 
1 5 


Check 


products of Monsanto’s Merchandis 
R. Allan Gardner was 


named sales manager for the division's 


ing Division 


agricultural products as well as sur- 
face coatings. 
- 

Hudson Expands N.Y. Office 

The Hudson Pulp & Paper 
Corp., New York, will move its New 
York sales and executive ofhces to 
larger quarters at 477 Madison Ave., 
New York City, in the spring of 
1954. The Sam 
Lopin indicated the new building will 
allow Hudson 25,000 square of office 


announcement by 


space 
. 

Fertilizer Essay Contest 

“More Profits From 

Fertilizer Use” is the subject of the 

1953-54 Fertilizer Contest, 

sponsored by the Soil Improvement 


Greater 
Essay 


Committee of the California Fertilizer 


Association. Only vocational agricul 


tural students of Junior Colleges are 


eligible. Announcements have been 


directed to the vo-ag instructors of 


twenty California Junior Colleges, 
urging full participation of the stu 
dents in their soils and crops classes 
Essays are not to exceed 2500 
words, and are to be in the ofhce of 
the Association in San Marino not 
later than April 30, 1954. Awards 
will be made before the end of the 


Mw he “ i year 


e 
Gypsy Moth Damage High 
Gypsy moth caterpillars ate 
the leaves off 1,500,000 acres of trees 
in New 1953, 


new record for defoliation 


England in setting a 
This was 
more than double the defoliation in 
the previous record outbreaks of 1945 
and 1937, 


of trees were damaged 


when about 600,000 acres 


_ 
F. W. Berk Names Sutcliffe 
F. W Berk & Co., 


Woodbridge, New Jersey, manufac: 


Inc., 
turers of carbamate fungicides and 
related specialties, have announced the 
appointment of Norman Sutcliffe as 
their West Coast office 
in San Francisco 

Mr. Sutcliffe will also be rep 
resenting Berkshire Chemicals, Inc., 


New York 17, 


manager of 


420 Lexington Ave.., 


N. Y., exclusively in the states of 
Washington, Oregon, California, 
Idaho, Utah, Nevada and Arizona, 


These 


include nitrate of potash, insecticides 


for the sale of their products 


and fungicides 


PYROPHYLLIT 


the ideal Diluent and Extender 
for INSECTICIDES 


Take advantage of the slack season to obtain a 
good supply now of insecticide grade pyrophyllite 


GLENDON 


P. O. Box 2414, Greensboro, N. C. 
Formerly Glendon Div., Carolina Pyrophyllite Co. 


Ask For Our Pamphlet 


COMPANY 


PYROPHYLLITE 


Plant and Mines at Glendon, N. C. 
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Concentrated 
Water-Soluble 
Fertilizers 


Use our: 
POTASSIUM 
NITRATE 


Convenient source of Nitrogen 
and Potassium for preparation 
of water-soluble fertilizers 


DANITRA 
Micro-Nutrient 
Blend 


A blend of the minor elements; 
Manganese, tron, Copper, Zinc, 
Boron and Molybdenum par- 
tially chelated 
concentrated fertilizers 


Designed for 


BLENDING 
SERVICE 


Formulating and blending of 


completely water-soluble fer- 


tilizers for customers under 


their private label 


Chemicals 
for Industry 
and 


Agriculture 


Davies Nitrate Co. 


INCORPORATED is 
@ (18 LIBERTY STREET NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 


INDUSTRY 


Patents 


The information below is furnished 
by patent law offices of 


LANCASTER, ALLWINE & ROMMEL 


402 Bowen Building 
Washington 5, D. C. 


The data listed below is only a brief 
review of recently issued pertinent 
patents obtained by various U. S. 
Patent office registered attorneys 
for manufacturers and/or inventors. 
Complete copies may be obtained 
direct from Lancaster, Allwine & 
Rommell by sending 50c for each 
copy desired. $1.00 for Canada. They 
will be pleased to give you free 
preliminary patent advice. 


2.654.667. SuLPOxIpES AS PLANT 
Patent issued October 6, te 
Bartlesville, Okla., and 
Caroyln I Tissol Minneapolis Minn., 
assignors to Phillips Petroleum Co. A 
method for defohating a plant which con 


Dr roLiaAntTs 
Lyle D. Goodhue 


prises applying to said plant in a con 
centration and amount effective to cause 
its defoliation a compound from the group 
of compounds which can be represented 


by the general formulae 


wherein R and 
group consisting 
taining radical : 
alkary!l and aralkyl 
than 12 carbon 
from the 
) 654,668 COMPOSITION FOR 
STIMU LATIN Tne Growrn or PLANTS 
Patent issued October 6, t 
W eshe!l Nidau- Brienne Switzerland, as 
» Chim A. G., Base Switzerland 


growth -stumulating om positior 


Dominique 


hstantially nsists of at least one 
in admixture with a yeast 


' . on 
ol pre 


PHTHMALYI 
COMPOSITION 


2,654,689 N,N 
t 


Hyprazine Funoicmatr 


Patent issued October 6, to Waldo B. 
Ligett, Pontiac, Rex D. Closson, Detroit 
and Calvin N. Wolf, Ferndale, Mich., 
assignors to Ethyl Corporation, New York 

A fungicidal 
sisting essentially of a material selected 
from the group consisting of N,N’- 
phthalylhydrazine, metallic salts thereof 
and salts thereof with organi 


composition con- 


nitrogen 
hases in amount less than about $0 per 
cent by weight, an inert diluent and a 
surtace-active agent 


2,654,790. MANUFACTURE OF 
DDT. Patent issued Oct. 6, to Leo P 
Curtin, Cranbury, N. J. In the manu- 
facturing of DDT, the process which com- 
prises condensing chloral and chloroben- 
zene in the presence of fuming sulfuric 
acid and from about 5 to 60 percent by 
weight based on the chloral employed of a 
catalytic agent selected from a class con- 
sisting of aromatic polysulfonic acids, con- 
taining from 2 to 4 sulfonic acid groups, 
which are soluble in but substantially non- 
reactive with the components of the reac- 
tion mixtures, cooling and agitating the 
resulting mixture within the range of from 
about 10° to +25° C. while slowly add- 
ing oleum and separating the resulting 
DDT from the mixture; said 
oleum containing sufficient free SO, to 


reaction 


supply from about 0,5 to 1.3 moles of 
free SO, per mole of chloral to the re- 
action mixture in addition to any required 
to raise the sulfuric acid concentration to 
100 percent; suthcient chlorobenzene being 
used to supply a total of from about 2.2 
to 4 moles 


‘ hloral 


< hlorobe nzene per mole of 


2,655,444. 3-( HALOPHENYL )-1,1- 
Diatkyt Ureas AND Weep Controt 
ComMPposiTions AND Metnops. Patent is 
sued Oct. 13, to Charles W. Todd, Wil 
nington, Del., assignor to E I duPont 
deNemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. A 
herbicidally-active trisubstituted urea com- 


pound represented by the formula 


diethylamino r 
ed trom the 


and halogen, ar 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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group consisting of hydrogen, halogen, = / 
alkyl, and alkoxy, the alkyl radical in ¥ xucon? 
said alkyl and alkoxy substituents con X. 


z K 
taining up to tour carbon atoms, and at y, +] Sxncong 


. 


least one and at most two of X, Y, and 


Z being halogen % R” 

2,655,445. 3-(HALOPHENYL)-1 Pee where R’ is alkyl up to two carbon atoms 
Metnyt-l-(Metnyt or Ernyt) Ureas x ‘pe R” is selected from the group consisting 
Anp Hersicipa Compositions AND of hydrogen and alkyl up to two carbon 
MetHops EMPLOYING SaMe. Patent is Y . Pus atoms; X is halogen; Y is selected trom 
sued Oct. 13, to Charles W. Todd, Wil a Dencme the group consisting of hydrogen, R and 
mington, Del., assignor to E I. duPont aaa R” OR, where R is a monovalent aliphatx 
deNemours & Co., Wilmington. A _ her Rk’ hydrocarbon radical of up to four carbon 
bicidally active trisubstituted urea com g wm 7, atoms having at most one unsaturation 

: Y. ‘R” and that ethylenic; Z is selected from the 


pound represented by the formula 


tHe New 1954 "NEW LEADER” LINE 


where R’ is an alkyl radical up to two 
carbon atoms, X and Z are selected from 
the group consisting of hydrogen and 
halogen, and Y is selected from the group 
consisting of hydrogen, halogen, alkyl and 
alkoxy, the alkyl radical in said alkyl 


and alkoxy substituents containing up to 


four carbon atoms, at least one and at 
most two of X, Y, and Z being halogen 


2,655,446. CHuemicat Compost 
TIONS AND MetnHops. Patent issued Octo 
ber 13, to Charles W. Todd, Wilming 
ton, Del., assignor to E. 1. duPont deNem 
ours & Co., Inc., Wilmington. A _ her 
bicidally active 3-(o-substituted phenyl)-1, 
1-dialkylurea represented by the formula 


% Engineered for Today's Modern Spreading Problems 

® No chains and sprockets to give trouble 
where R’ is an alkyl radical having up to % No friction clutches to slip in muddy or snowy conditions 
two carbon atoms and R”™ ts an alkyl ® No series of countershafts to get out of line 
radical up to four carbon atoms when R’ 


is methyl and un» to two carbon atoms SIMPLIFIED 
when R, is ethyl, and A is an ortho MODERNIZED Here’s the tops in 


substituted phenyl group selected from the PRACTICAL Motor Driven Spreaders 


the roup consisting of 


% Motor Driven Spreaders are Guaranteed to be the Most Accurate truck-mounted 


-, ‘ 
— spreaders in the world 
nel . 
= % Field tested-Proved and Accepted as the BEST by Actual Field Tests 
“ sons ee - 
A NEW, Up-To-Date Story on the re seasoned secs tee rina 
' value of good spreading service Send this coupon for your free copy today! 
° to all fertilizer companies and [) Send me information Send me the FREE 
their dealers is yours for the ask- about the new 1954 “Spreading Story’ 
— ing Actual names pictures “New Leader” Line 
where X is halogen, nm 1s a positive integer places and facts are used Facts 
ip to 2 nd R is alkyl having up t about winter spreading and its 
I : . wes , I resuits how bulk storage can NAME 
ur arbon atoms, the ortho-substituted be available to dealers before 
pher yl grouy having one hydrogen on on and after figures showing sales ADDRESS 
‘ : results added when spreader serv- 
the nuclear carbons ortho to the grouy ice is available it's all here city STATE 
NHCON(R’* ‘9 an amazing story you'll be glad 
H (R°OR to read Seeseueeeee eee eee een e «= 


1495467, Composition Aus HIGHWAY EQUIPMENT CO. Inc. 


Metnop. Patent issued October 13, to 
Charles W Todd, Wilmington, Del. A 635 D Ave., N.W., Cedar Rapids, lowa 


’ : ary = i ‘ SOULE FED ond MAF UML OAOUNG marimat \PRtAotes 

1 urea selecte e f ut or Gham Booms Teamspoet Teac hiOm TanGall (uce mouwreD 
rf pounds represented by the Manufacturers of the World's Most Complete Line of 

Spreaders and Bulk Delivery Equipment 


Fee TRllE® SPRL AoE 


TANUARY, 1954 
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roven-Quality Steel Pails, 
or Agricultural Chemicals — 


Vulcan Pails and Drums (1 to 8 gallon 
sizes) are regularly used by leading 
Chemical Manufacturers and Processors 
throughout the South. Their proven qual 
ity, the wide range of sizes and styles — 
the fast personalized service — assures you 
of a reliable source of supply. These fine 


OPEN-HEAD LUG-COVER PAILS 
and CLOSED-HEAD DRUM-TYPE 


These dependable containers are available in 
Open-Head Lug-Cover and Closed-Head styles 
— and can be furnished with plain cover, or 
with any of the popular Pouring Openings — 
Screw Cap and Seal, UPressit Cap and Seals, 
with Pull-up type.Spouts or with the popular 


Rieke Flex-Spouts. 


HI-BAKE LININGS 


Any of these popular sizes and styles of Pails 
or Drums are available with Proven Hi-Bake 
Lined interiors. All popular Linings can be 
supplied, as well as some Special Linings de- 
veloped and proven for many hard-to-hold 
products. 


Samples and Prices Gladly Furnished! 


STEEL CONTAINER CO. 


P. O. Box 786 * 3315 N. 35th Ave. 
BIRMINGHAM ¢ ALABAMA 


Shipping Containers fully comply with all 
Standard Specifications. They insure de- 
pendable protection for your products. 


NO RAMMING OR JAMMING! NO SPINNING OF WHEELS 


STANDARDIZED PARTS. Ford, Tim- 
ken, Vickers, Bendix, etc., assure 
VWs st quality components and 
low-cost servicing 


-OACAL 


DIGS IN WHILE q 
~ STANDING STILL! * 


“ A HIGHLY MANEUVERABLE POWER SHOVEL 
Lessmann LOAGALL scoops up big loads of the most heavily com- capacities of %, %. , 1% and 
pacted ingredients or finished fertilizers . . . does it in 5 seconds 1% 
while standing still! Extra hydraulic cylinders supply Hydraulic 
Power Crowd. This means /oading with hydraulics which elimi- 
nates ramming and spinning of wheels . . . minimizes repairs, re- 
duces maintenance! Dover blade is easily attached for yard mainte- 
nance. Crane-hook, lift forks, snow and trash buckets are also 


wwlhl’ 9 ET, DUMPING CLEARANCE 


LOAGALL has clearance for the highest trucks, bins and mixing 
hoppers. It loads or unloads at any height from 12” below wheel 
oval to 108” above. Wheelbase of 73° and 12’ turning radius 
make it highly maneuverable. 


52’ REACH —<—>- 


Here's a full 4/4" reach at maximum clearance! LOAdALL carries 
load close but quickly boosts it ‘way owt ahead for easier loading 
.. another advantage of Hydraulic Power Crowd. 


P ww on oh 


wretem 
| hoe, ene LESSMANN vnuracturine company 
Affiliate of United Steel Barrel Co. Philadelpma— Wiimuington, Det 


WHEN LOADING BULKY OR “PACKED’’ MATERIALS * yeth ! 
mL —eSs™ ANN . ‘e 


SAFETY. Operator has unrestricted 


¥ visibility and is protected from 

loader arms 
EASY HANDLING. Full reverse shift- 
ing gives LOAGALL four speeds 
forward and four reverse hree 
simple, conveniently located hy- 
draulic controls assure efhciency. 
LOW COST. You save on first cost, 
Operating costs and maintenance 
costs with a LOAdALI 

"4 LOAGALL a. Avellabte with 


yards. 


2005 Easton Bivd., Des Moines 4. lowe Write for Complete information TODAY! 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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group consisting of alkenyl and alkenoxy 
radicals, the alkenyl! radical in said alkenyl 
and alkenoxy substituents containing up 
to four carbon atoms; and n is a positive 
integer up to two, the aromatic sub- 
stituent having hydrogen on at least one 
of the nuclear carbons ortho to the nu 
clear carbon to which the urea nitrogen 


atom is linked 


CompLex ZInc-AND 
SILveER-AMMONIA ALKENYI 
Succinic Acips. Methods for Preparing 
Them, and Methods for combatting Fungi 
Therewith Patent issued October 13, to 
Mearl A. Kise, Portsmouth, Va., assignor 
to Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York 


2,655,461 
SALTS OF 


As new matter, 


the complex metal-ammonia salts of alkenyl 


compositions of 


succinic acids selected from the group con 


sisting of compounds having the following 


general formulas 


i Ag 


(NBy 
He—c—0 Ag de 


and 


Zn |(NHa)s 


: 


wherein R_ represents an alkenyl group 
atoms in 


having from 4 to 24 carbon 
clusive, and x represents an integer not 
greater than 6 


2,655,513. Pesricipat Com 
POUNDS. Patent issued October 13, to 
Morton Kleiman, Chicago, IIl., 
to Arvey Corporation. As a new com 
position of matter a compound of the 
group consisting of  1,2,3,4,10,10 “er 
chloro 1,4 methano 58 oxa l, 
4a, 5, 8, 8a-hexahydronaphthalene a3 
4,10,10-hexachloro 1,4 methano 5 
methyl 58 Oxa 1,4, 4a,.5,8.8a-hexa 
hydronay hthalene and 1,2 3,4,10,10 hexa 
chloro 1.4 methano 5.8 dimethyl 


assignor 


5.8 oxa 1,4,4a,8,8a-hexahydronaph 
thalene 

2,655,514 PesticipaLt Com 

POUNDS. Patent issued October 13, to 


Morton Kleiman, Chicago, assignor to 
Arvey Corporation. As a new composition 
of matter, a compound of the group con 
sisting of 1,2,3,4,10,10-he xachloro 1.4 

methano -5,8 oxa 6.7 epoxy 4, 


l 
4a, 5,6,7,8,8a-octahydronapthalene; 1,2,3, 


4,10,10 - hexachloro - 1,4 - methano - 5,8 
dimethyl - 5,8 - oxa - 6,7 - epoxy ~ 1,4, 

4a,5,6,7,8,8a - octahydronaphthalene: and 

1,2,3,4, 10,10 hexachloro 1.4 methano 
5 - methyl - 5,8 - oxa - 6,7 - epoxy 


1, 4,4a,5,6,7,8,8a octahydronaphthalene 


MAKING 
Patent  is- 
Pittsburgh, 


2,655,531. MertTHOD oF 
NAPHTHALENEACETIC AciID 
sued to Phillip L Southwick 


JANUARY, 1954 


Pa., assignor to Food Machinery & Chemi 
cal Corp., San Jose, Calif. A method of 
manufacturing 1 naphthaleneacetic acid 
which comprises heating chloroacetic acid 
and naphthalene in open equipment under 
reflux and in the presence of suthcient 
potassium bromide so that a temperature 
in the range 210° C. to 235°C. may be 
reached in the reaction mixture, until 


1 - naphthaleneacetic acid is formed 


Device ror MIXING 
aND FEEDING FerTitizer. Patent issued 
October 20, to Howard G. Kronberg, 
Fargo, N. Dakota. In a device of the class 
described for mixing powdered material 


2.656.072 


the combination of a casing, a tubular 
member rotatably mounted therein, means 
dividing said casing into compartments 
longitudinally of said tubular 
supplying different 
powdered materials to the several com 
partments in said casing, said tubular mem 


arranged 


member, means for 


ber having an opening located in each 
' 


compartment, means in each compartment 
for covering the orening in the tubular 
member therein, said last mentioned means 
having a passage commur ating with ud 
opening, means for directing powdered 
material through said passage and = said 
opening into said tubular member when 


said tubular member is rotated, and means 


said tubular member 


for rotating 


FerTinizer DIsPENSING 


2.256.073 
Patent issued October 20, 


MECHANISM 
to August G. Buhr, LaCrosse, Wis., as 
signor to Allis‘Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil 
waukee. In a traveling support having a 
power transmitting shaft disposed in 


transverse relation to the direction of 


having a hopper attaching 


adjac ent each 


travel and 
station disposed outwardly 
the combination of a 
comprising a hopper 
rotatably 


end of said shaft, 
material dispenser 
structure and a feeder shaft 
mounted on said hopper structure in a 
position portion of 
said feeder shaft in trans 
wardly extending relation to a side wall 
portion of said hopper structure, fasten 
ing means operable to sele tively secure 
said material dispenser to said support in 
an operative position at one or the other 
of said attaching stations, said fastening 


presenting in end 
versely and out 


means comprising a pair of similar ex 
terior projections on said hopper struc 
ture at opposite sides, respectively, of a 
plane extending radially from and in the 
longitudinal direction of said feeder shaft, 
pivot means cooperable with one or the 
other of said projections and mountable 
on one or the other of said attaching 
stations so as to hinge said material dis 
penser at either of said attaching stations 


for swinging movement outwardly from 
said support and into an inverted position 
about an axis generally parallel to the 
direction of travel, and releasable locking 
means cooperable with one or the other 
of said projections and with one or the 
other of said attaching Stations so as to 
secure said material dispenser in each 
of said operative positions thereof against 
said outward swinging movement; and 
releasable coupling means cooperable with 
said end portion of said feeder shaft and 


with one or the other end portion of 


Work Solely! 
Wear A Respirator! 


on Fp re 


ee oe 


Every agricultural worker ex- 
posed to toxic insecticides such 
as Parathion, TEPP, Systox, 
Aldrin, Toxaphene, BHC, 
Chlordane, etc., should wear a 
respirator. Some of these are 
almost odorless—others are 
nauseating —ALL ARE TOXIC! 

Effective protection is pro- 
vided by Willson Agrisol and 
Agri-Tepp respirators. They are 
light in weight, comfortable, 
eliminate unpleasant odors and 
toxic danger and are U.S.D.A 
tested 

Write today for the new bul- 
letin describing the Willson line 
of protective equipment for agri- 
cultural hazards and colorful 
agricultural safety poster 


RESPIRATORS 


NG RUSOL 


Parathion, Aldrin 
Toxaphene, Systox, ete 


Agri-Tepp’ 


TEPP & HETP Compounds 


No 25 DUST RESPIRATOR—a filter 
respirator for protection against non- 
fozix 


dusts 


Lightweight, comfortable, all plastic 
eye protection for all sprays, dusts and 
mpact hazards 


Lightweight, easy to-wear full lace 
protection for heavy concentrations of 
insecticides, grain fumigants and an 
hydrous ammonia In writing for infor 
mation on these gas masks, be sure to 
state the service for which the mask 
is to be used 


WitsoN 


WILLSON PRODUCTS, INC 
Established 1870 
116 Thorn St Reading, She! 
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FROM THE WORLD'S STOCKPILES—TO YOUR PLANT... 


OM vceonrde Dihorson, ws ys 


with an 80 year reputation for reliability in quality, price and delivery. 


POTASH NITROGEN 


MURIATE SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
SULPHATE AMMONIUM NITRATE 
NITRATE a CALCIUM AMMONIUM NITRATE 


Of => eae —_, “toe UREA AA: . 


a ae te x 


ESTABLISHED 1873 


| Medtf Poon 


1400 SOUTH PENN SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA., U.S.A. 
_ TELEPHONE: LOcust 4-5600 ened Address: “Weedwerd™ TELETYPE: PH109 


: ’ . . Ue Se esse 
CPP Le thd a See ee aT SARL we of .ahS o> ax? a ie ee. PP ae oe tte BI 2 


... acclaimed from all sides 


the powerful organic 
Mercurial LIQUID 
emulsion fungicide 


NO RISK OF DUSTS OR FUMES 


i” EASY TO HANDLE, MIX, APPLY 
AND STORE 


i” USED AT REDUCED CONCENTRATIONS 


i” LARGER PRODUCTION ASSURES 
LOW COST 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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said power transmitting shaft for selective 
ly establishing and interrupting a driving 
connection between said power transmitt 
ing shaft and said feeder shaft 


2,656,247. AMMONIUM SULPATE AND 
Catcitum Oxtpe MANUFACTURE. Patent 
issued October 20, to Sam P. Robinson, 
Bartlesville, Okla., assignor to Phillips 
Petroleum Co. A process for the manu 
facture of ammonium sulfate in excep 
tionally high yield and calcium oxide with 
an available lime content above 70 weight 
per cent by the reaction of calcium sul 
fate with ammonium carbonate, which 
comprises passing a carbon dioxide- con 
taining gas to a carbonation zone wherein 
said gas is cooled and contacted with 
ammonia in such a manner that said 
ammonia reacts with the carbon dioxide 
in said gas thereby forming ammonium 
carbonate, reacting calcium sulfate and 
thus prepared ammonium carbonate in an 
aqueous medium in a multi-stage reaction 
zone wherein each stage is of increasing 
size and decreasing agitation, introducing 
the ammonium carbonate to the first stage 
of said reaction zone in such quantity 
that it remains in excess throughout the 
reaction, separating the reaction product 
in such a manner that all of the solid 
material is removed from the aqueous 
ammonium sulfate liquor, storing thus 
produced ammonium sulfate liquor only 
after all of the solids content has been 
removed, separating calcium carbonate re- 
covered from said ammonium sulfate 
liquor from silica impurity by means of 
froth flotation, admixing with thus-treated 
calcium carbonate low ash carbonaceous 
material, burning said admixture at an 
elevated temperature and thereby calcining 
said calcium carbonate to calcium oxide 
and removing phosphate impurity, and re- 
covering calcium oxide with an available 
lime content above 70 weight per cent 
as a product of the process 


2,656,248. AMMONIUM SULPATI 
Propuction. Patent issued October 20, 
to Russell K. Simms, Bartlesville, Okla., 
assignor to Phillips Petroleum Co. A pro- 
cess for the manufacture of crystalline 
ammonium sulfate in a plurality of crystal- 
lization units wherein the free acid of the 
liquor is at variance from unit to unit 
and is to be maintained within an optimum 
range which process comprises arranging 
the several crystallization units for parallel 
operation so that when water, ammonia 
and sulfuric acid are introduced to said 
units the free acid content in each unit 
is approximately the same and _ within 
the range of 0.2 to 0.5 mol per cent ex- 
cess based on ammonia, withdrawing and 
admixing the magma from crystal form- 
ation in the several crystallization units 
when the crystals have reached a size in 
the range of 20 to 60 mesh and passing 
the resulting admixture to a separation 


zone, separately recovering ammonium sul 


fate crystals and mother liquor in said 
separation zone, to assist in | 


1 


keeping the 
free acid content in each crystalliz 


er with 
in the range of 0.2 to 0.5 mol per cent 
adjusting said free acid content of re 
covered mother liquor to within said 
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range, and recycling the thus treated 


mother liquor to the various evaporative 


crystallization units 


2,656,265. Mertnop anp Com 
POSITION FOR THE ConTROL oF UN 
DESIRED VEGETATION. Patent issued Octo 
ber 20, to Wendell R. Mullison, Midland, 
Michigan, assignor to Dow Chemical Co., 
Midland. A method for inhibiting the 
growth of germinant seeds and young 
seedlings which comprises the step of 
distributing in the growth medium a com 
position containing as an active toxic in 
gredient 2-(4-chloro-o-toloxy) ethanol 


2,656,396. Propuction or DDT 
Patent issued October 20, to Cynl Hay 
ward, Tarentum, Pa., assignor to Pennsy! 
vania Salt Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. The 
method of producing a normally waxy 
DDT material in a hard, solid form, 
that involves discharging the DDT ma 
terial in molten form into a heat transfer 
liquid in the form of fluid filaments of 
said material, the heat transfer liquid 
being maintained at a temperature below 
about 50° C., with moving contact of 
the DDT material relative to the heat 
transfer liquid to cool the DDT’ material 
quickly from above its setting point to 
below 60° C., the said heat transfer 
liquid having no deleterious effect on the 
DDT at the said temperatures, and there- 
after, without turbulent agitation, collect 
ing and coalescing the fluid filaments of 


cooled DDT 


2,656,648. MEANS FOR TRANS 
PORTING AND DISTRIBUTING FERTILIZERS 
ON Fiecps. Patent granted October 27, 
to Giovanni Friedmann, Milan, Italy. A 
transportable device for introducing ani 
mal fertilizer material into a piping which 
piping is provided with a couple of 
hydrants with a valve between said 
hydrants, such device including a tank, 
agitating means in said tank capable of 
well mixing stale manure with water, an 
injector the suction pipe of which com 
municates with the interior of said tank 
and tubes for connecting the feeding end 
and the delivery end of the injector with 
said hydrants 


2,657,093. PLANT Sprayinc Ma 
CHINE Patent issued October 27, to 
Joseph B. Kucera, Traer, Iowa, assignor 
to Food Machinery & Chemical Corpora- 
tion, San Jose, Calif. In a spraying ap 
paratus adapted to be mounted on a 
supporting vehicle, a fixed support, a pair 
of spray boom sections adapted to be 
mounted for vertical swinging movement 
on the vehicle, a boom suspension element 
mounted above each boom section, a 
flexible anchor mounted between said 
suspension elements and secured to said 
support, and a pair of cable like support 
member havir v their inner ends at 
tached to said flexible anchor and having 


the outer end of each attached to one of 


said boom sections, an intermediate por 
tion of each cable like support member 
passing over on ot said suspension 
elements normally to pr vide equalize j 


balanced support for said boom sectior 
on said vehicle 


SERVING THE HEART 
OF THE NATION 


PUT YOUR OWN 
BRAND NAME 


ON PACKAGED PRODUCTS 


Bring out new products under your 
name. Just cell us what you want 
to sell—we'll do the rest. Here's 
your chance to come out with 2,4-D 
weedkillers, 2, 4, 5-T Brush Killers, 
Chlordane, DDT formulations, and 
many other agricultural chemicals 
now in demand. Distribute them 
through your present set-up at no 


increase in overhead. 


No investment necessary. You buy 
no equipment, hire no people, ac- 
quire no more factory or warehouse 
space. We do everything. We make 
the products, package them under 
your name, warehouse as necessary 


and ship per instructions. 


Manufacturers’ Overload Service. Uf 
your present facilities are over- 
loaded, you may ship us product 
and containers in large quantities. 
We'll package and distribute for 
you at a nominal charge. It's the 
smart way to overcome freight dif- 
ferentials in serving the profitable 


Midwest, South and Southwest. 


Serve America from 
the Heart of America 


” — 

eral Wine 
aie oe oe co AMR 
MT a rotiyh m 


PRIVATE BRANDS INC. 


300 S. 3rd St. * Dept. AC-5 
KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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Ai eR AS eT 


PRENTOX 


Emulsifiable Concentrates 


Dry Powders; Emulsifiable Concentrates 


ROTENONE —Cube; Powdered Concentrates 


trates 


DDT —Wettable and Dry Powders; Oil Concentrates; 


CHLORDANE. Oj! Concentrates; Wettable and 


SABADILLA~—Ground Seed; Dust Concentrates 
TOXAPHENE—Wettable Powders; Dust Concen- 


For Better Protection against Pests use these 


PEST-TESTED 
BASIC INSECTICIDE CONCENTRATES 


LINDANE—Wettable and Dry Powders; Oi! Con- 


centrates; Emulsifiable Concentrates 


toxide-Pyrethrum Concentrates for 


Warfarin 


For information on Any of These PRENTOX Pesticide Concentrates 


Write to 


PYRONYL CONCENTRATES —Piperony! Bu- 


Space Sprays, 


Livestock Sprays and General Pest Control 
PYRETHRUM ~ Powder; No. 20 Extract 
RAX POWDER-~—A rodenticide Containing 0.5% 


PRENTISS DRUG & CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


110 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
9 South Clinton Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Now! the RIGHT fertilizer blend for EVERY part of the farm 


BAUGHMA 


BOTTOM LAND 


UPLAND and HILLSIDE 
(end oe ere! 


Z A HIN Ss 
A SS 


— 


- 


“/, 


fost Side, West Side, All Around the Farm. No two crop 
erect ore alike each presents @ different fertility 


problem. But one thing it cortain—deficiency of one or 
more of the essential nutrients is the rule rather then the 
exception. This means, then, that @ general hit-or mits 
fertilization program is no longer adequate for bolonced WRITE 
farming. Specialized custom biending is the modern, eco 
nemice!l woy to meintein correct soil fertility — and the 
Baveghmen Blender is the woy to do it quickly, accurately 


for complete illustrated literature. 
Ask for Bulletin A-377. 


reeviizer BLENDER 


Up to 2000 Ibs. blended fertilizer in 3 minutes 


@ EXCLUSIVE NEW BLENDING ACTION. new end-over- 
end movement, for the fastest, most thorough blending 
method on the morket! 

@ MINIMUM FLOOR SPACE only 8x15". 

@ CONVENIENT FLOOR LEVEL HOPPER —eosily filled by 
bog, wheelbarrow, conveyor or truck. 

@ FEW MOVING PARTS—for longer life, little upkeep. 

@ COMPLETE UNIT—no “‘extros’’ to worry about. in- | 


cludes hopper, blender, loading and unloading screw 
conveyors, all necessory motors ond drives. \ 


TODAY — 


BAUGHMAN MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


BAUGHMAN| 137 Shipman Rood . 


—_= 


Jerseyville, iiinois 


There's Pay Dirt in Customized Blendi 


a —- — 


2) 


A vost form morket, pre-sold on scientific 
soil conservation, is waiting to be introduced 
to a convenient, economical custom blending 
service. Here is a profitable opportunity to 
fill this need in your community. 
details on how to get started, profits, etc. 


Write for 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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2,657,125. OrGANIc PEROXID! 
AND Hyproperoxipe Hersicipes Patent 
issued October to Lyle D. Goodhue 
and Carolyn E. Tissol, Bartlesville, Okla., 
assignors to Phillips Petroleum Co. The 


a> 


method of destroying a plant which com 
prises applying to 
amount of a material selected from the 
group 

formula 


consisting o!f a peroxide of the 


R 
n—¢_o-o-x 
Aa—(>— {JR 


wherein each R is selected from the group 
consisting of a hydrocarbon radical and 
a substituted hydrocarbon radical and 
wherein the sum of the carbon atoms in 
the R groups is not in excess of 25, and 
an organic hydroperoxide of the formula 
wherein each R is selected from the group 
consisting of hydrogen, a hydrocarbon 
radical, a substituted hydrocarbon radical, 
and a carbocyclic ring within two R's 
are included in said carbocyclic ring; X 
is selected from the group consisting of 
hydrogen and an alkali metal atom; not 
more than two R's shall be hydrogen at 
the same time and the sum of the carbon 
atoms in the R group shall be at least 
3 and not in excess of 30 


2,657,126. PoLyYHALOCYCLOHEXE- 
NONE COMPOSITIONS ADAPTED FOR HeEr- 
BICIDAL AND OTHER Use. Patent issued 
October 27, to William D. Stewart, 
Brecksville and John H. Standen, Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio, assignors to B. F 
Goodrich Co., New York A herbicidal 
composition which comprises as the es- 
sential active ingredient from 0.1% to 
50% by weight of a_ polyhalocyclohexe- 
none containing 6 to 8 halogen atoms 
attached to the cyclohexenone nucleus of 
the structure 


o 


- \y¢ 
\ 
/ 


\.7 
TaN 


and an inert carrier therefor 


2,657,164. CHLORINATED CAMPHOR 
AND FENCHONE AS INsecTicIpes. Patent 
issued October 27, to George A. Buntin, 
Wilmington, Del., assignor to Hercules 
Powder Co., Wilmington. An insecticide 
composition comprising a _ polychloro 
bicyclic terpene ketone having a chlorine 
content within the range of about 50% 
to about 75% chlorine obtained by 
chlorinating a terpene ketone, selected 
from the group consisting of camphor and 
fenchone, in an inert solvent with chlorine 
gas in the presence of a free radical-form 
ing chlorination catalyst at a temperature 
in the range of 4 100° C 
content within said range, and an in 


to a chlorine 


secticidal adjuvant as a carrier therefor 
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2.657.166. CHLORINATED TERPENI! 
ALcono.ts, Esters AND Etners as IN 
secticipes. Patent issued October 27, t 
William D. Stonecipher, Newark, Del 
Powder Co., Wil 
nington, Del. An insecticidal composition 
comprising the product of chlorination in 
an inert solvent with chlorine gas in the 
presence of a free radicalforming chlorina- 
tion catalyst at a ten perature in the range 
of about $0° C. to about 150° C. to a 
chlorine content of about 40-——70% of an 
oxyterpene material of the group con 
sisting of isobornyl acetate, isoborny! 
chloroacetate, isobornyl propionate, bornyl 
salicylate, fenchyl alcohol, isoborneol and 
terpinyl chloroethyl ether and an in 
secticidal adjuvant as a carrier therefor 


TRADE MARK APPLICATIONS | 


ARA, in capital letters within hand 
drawn border, for soil conditioners and 
fertilizers. Filed Apr. 28, 1953, by Ara 
hem Products, San Diego, Calif. Claims 


use since Apr 16, 1993 


URAN 32, in Onyx capital letters, 
for nitrogen-containing solutions, suitable 
for use as fertilizer. Filed Oct. 1, 1992, 
by Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York. Claims use since Aug. 3, 1952 

ACRIPOL, in caps and lower case, 


for chemical soil conditioner. Filed Oct 
1, 1952, by R. L. Carlisle Chemical & 


Manufacturing Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y 
Claims use since Aug. 1, 1982 

Evuco, in 
diamond shaped box, for peat moss for 
fertilizer use. Filed Apr. 22, 1953, by 
European & Overseas Trading Co., Ham 


capital letters witht 


burg, Germany. Claims use since January 
1951, and first used in commerce between 


Germany and the U. S. in January, 1951 


NaAPsul in heavy capital letters, 
for soil conditioners. Filed May 7, 1993, 
by California Spray-Chemical Corp., Rich 
mond, Calif 
1948 


Claims use since July 15, 


Goiptuwalite’s Ture Sperciat, 
the first word in script, the next two in 
capital letters on reverse plate, for ferti 
lizer. Filed May 8, 1953, by Frank Goldth 
waite, doing business as Goldthwaite's 
Texas Toro Co., Fe. Worth, Tex. Claims 
use since Mar. 28, 1951 


Futton Ratscat Ropent Reret 
LENT-TREATED Baas, with drawing of bag 
with these words on it, and cartooned 
rats scampering away, for composition for 
applying to cotton and burlap bags to 
render them rodent-repellent. Filed June 
26, 1982, by Pulton Bag & Cotton Mills, 
Atlanta, Ga. Claims use since May 1, 
1952 


SuLrocipr, in capital letters ar- 
ranged to form a semi-circle, for concen 
trated insecticides and fungicides in liquid 
form. Filed June 27, 1952, by B. G 
Pratt Co., Hackensack, N. J. Claims use 
since Dex * 1908 


..- Neutral pH 


Bashore Building 


SER-X 


The New \nsecticide Diluent 


..- Excellent drift Control Properties 
..- Better Flowability 


...- Desirable Suspension Properties 
...- Controlled Bag Weights 


One season trial by leading insecticide formulators has 
proven SER-X to be of superior quality. 


For complete information and samples, write 


SUMMIT MINING 
CORPORATION 


Carlisle, Pennsylvania 
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up to 

66 feet 
WIDE 
with one 
compact 
assembly 


for the broadcast spraying of 
grains, grasses and liquid fertilizers 


Easily mounted on rear of tractor. Use where spray 
boom accuracy is not needed. Sprays to both sides 
in field spraying or one side only in fence row or 
road side spraying. A Spraying Systems Co. original 
design. Made in all brass for general farm spraying 
and in all aluminum for spraying liquid fertilizers. 
For complete information write for Bulletin 66. 


Gunter GU SS 


SPRAY GUNS | 


At capactios Write fr Builtios 65 ond 69 R— YD 


For TeeJet SPRAY NOZZLES... write for Bulletin 58 


SPRAYING SYSTEMS CO. iret nn 


ARE OFFWEIGHTS 
| A NIGHTMARE? 


Protect your profits with 
close tolerance checkweighing at 
conveyor line speed 


w 


ny i " 
filled bags. drums of cartons 


or worry about offweight 
Put a Thayer Checkwerght 
Scale to work for wv smal be 


f accurate weaghts every 


ti 


Fully automatn m opera 
tion, the Model 2008 separate 
offtweight packages tr three 


CHECK THESE 
OUTSTANDING 
ADVANTAGES 


properly hiled by having the 
motor-driven tw way one 
yor separate then deposit them 
at opp te emds of the ale 

The Model 2005 or on 
of the other outstanding 
Thayer Scales 
answer to your weehing, hil 


Wide range of capacities 
handies units from 20 te 
200 ths. fou we te 20 
waits per minute ne ep 
holds the ereter required 
Optional controls — signa! 
lights, remote dials, etc avoil 
able te ff your needs 
Adjustable tolerances 
ever. end under weight toler 
ances independent|y adjustable 
Cenvenient conveyor 
height — onty 10” from floor 


ing of check-weighing prob 
lems. For more details wrote 
today outlining your problem 
New Model 1008S ant 
matically chectweg bagi 
and cartons belove they ave 


loved! Send for bulletin 


THAYER SCALE AND ENGINEERING CORP 


493 East Woter Street, Rockland, Moss 


Where weight is worth money .. . it pays to be sure. 


=} 
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LATE-TYPE UNION 
PROCESSING (imum 
EQUIPMENT Established 1912\.—). 


Reduced For Quick Sale 


|. H. Day 200, 400, 600. 10.000 Ibs. Dry Powder Mixers. 

Elgin 24-Head Rotary Vacuum Filler 

Resina LC and Capen ISF Automatic Cappers. 

F.M.C. Kyler A adjustable and Burt Wraparound 
Labeler. 

Mikro 4TH, 3W, 3TH, ISH, Bantam Pulverizers. 

Day 650 gal. Steam Jacketed Jumbo Mixer. 

Robinson 20 x 48 2-Deck and Tyler Hum-mer #27 
2-Deck Sifters. 

Great Western V. C, B4, B6 Jumbo Sifters. 

Stokes and Smith Model A and 3 Transwraps. 

Stokes and Smith Gl and HG88 Duplex Auger Fillers. 

Ermold and World, Semi and Fully Auto. Labelers. 

Standard Knapp #429 Carton Sealer. 

Oliver automatic adjustable Wrapper. for wrapping in 
kraft and cellophane. 

Package Machinery FA. FA2, FA4 Auto. Cellophane 
Wrappers. 

Hayssen 3”-7", 8”-18", 7-13" Automatic Wrappers. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES 


Write, Wire, Phone Collect for Details and Prices 
On All Your Machinery Requirements 


UNION STANDARD EQUIPMENT CO. 
318-322 Lafayette St. New York 12, N. Y. 


IPOEMNERL REALL ALONE TNT ! 


TYPE-41 


KAOLIN CLAY 


For Use in Extending Insecticidal Materials 


® Non-Abrasive 

® Small Particle Size 

® Chemically Adaptable 
Good Adhesive Qualities 


For information and samples, write: 


SOUTHEASTERN 
CLAY COMPANY 


AIKEN, SOUTH CAROLINA 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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ADVERTISING 


Rates for classified advertisements are ten 
cents per word, $2.00 minimum, except those 
of individuals seeking employment. where the 
rete is five cents per word, $1.00 minimum 
Address all replies to Classified Advertisements 
with Box Number, care of AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS. 175 Fifth Ave.. New York 10 
Clesing date: 25th of preceding month. 


Situations Wanted: 


ENTOMOLOGIST: M.S. Degree in 
Entomology, with 5 years laboratory 
and field experience. Age 31. Would 
take foreign employment. References 
and additional information upon re- 
quest. Address Box No. 817, c/o 
Agricultural Chemicals. 


Wish position in AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS DEVELOPMENT: M.A. 
organic chem., Ph.D. plant pathology, 
i years agricultural extension, 6 years 
fundamental research, agricultural 
chemicals, 2 years South American 
experience, 4 years chemicals develop- 
ment. Wide experience in fungicides, 
insecticides herbicides. Particularly in- 
terested chemicals development. Ad 
dress Box No. 818, c/o Agricultural 
Chemicals. 


FOREIGN SALES AND DEVELOP- 
MENT REPRESENTATIVE: Agrono- 
mist with wide experience in soils and 
agricultural chemicals seeks job as 
sales and development representative 
in Spain or any other Latin American 
countries, Spanish spoken fluently. 
Will consider offer in foreign export 
and sales department of agricultural 
chemical firm. Address Box No, 816, 
c/o Agricultural Chemicals. 


PRODUCT & MARKET DEVEL- 
OPMENT SPECIALIST: Experienced 
in formulation, laboratory and field 
testing and commercial use of liquid 
and dry pesticides and related prod 
ucts; also with manufacturing and 
marketing problems. Familiar with 
agricultural practice and problems in 
volving all important fruit, field and 
truck crops, in north central, eastern 
and southern states and with mo 
quito and other pest control work 
Widely acquainted in the industry and 
in state and federal research agencies. 
Prefer research and development hut 
willing and qualified to accept re 
sponsibility in marketing. Address 
Box No. 813, ¢/o Agricultural Chem- 
icals. 


CONSTRUCTION AND MANAGE- 
MENT EXPERT: Long experience 
construction, management, operation 
of insecticide, fungicide, herbicide 
plants in wide areas of U. S. and 
Mexico. Handled all purchasing, form 
ulating, registering, sales; supervised 
large scale testing of materials in 
field. Broad personal contact with 
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commercial, state, Federal entomolog- 
ists, plant pathologists, agronomists 
in U. S. & Mexico. Available now. 
Address Box No. 819, c/o Agricultural 
Chemicals. 


Positions Available: 


PRODUCTION MAN with experi- 
ence in manufacture of commercial 
fertilizers, to take over position as 
assistant to superintendent. Pro- 
gressive growing company operates 
several plants. Promotion available to 
capable man. Include background of 
education and experience. Address 
Box No. 814, c/o | ot oe Chem- 
icals. 


Substantial U.S.A. firm seeks SELL- 
ING AGENTS arrangement with re 
sponsible European producer of agri 
cultural chemicals, fertilizer materials, 
ete. Satisfactory sales volume pos 
sible. Address Box 815, c/o Agricul- 
tural Chemicals. 


For Sale: 


STEEL TANKS FOR SALE: Dished 
heads—all welded. Excellent for stor 
ing liquid fertilizer, chemicals, ete. At 
Norfolk, Va. (3) 5800 gal.; at Tona 
wanda, N.Y. (2) 7000 gal.; at Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. (10) 7650 gal.; at Reading, 
Pa., (9) 4600 gal., (5) 4300 gal., (2) 
3800 gal.; at Philadelphia, Pa. (10) 
13,700 gal., (4) 9150 gal., (2) 6000 
yal. Perry Equipment Corp., 1428 N. 
6th St., Phila, 22, Pa. 


SALES MANAGER AVAILABLE 
March Ist: Successful record in sales 
to manufacturers of mixed fertilize: 
throughout Southeast and Gulf State 
Broad knowledge of fertilizers from 
old 3-9-9 to TVA 10-20-20 granulation. 
Young, aggressive, well known in the 
trade, and capable of moving larg 
tonnage. Pilot, capable of covering 
large area, the world if necessary. For 
details address Box No. 820, c/o Ag- 
ricultural Chemicals. 


Looking for a man? 


Use Agricultural Chemicals as the 
most logical medium to reach the 
Classified 


advertisements are read widely. 


very person you seek. 


FRIAR M. THOMPSON, JR. 
Consultant 


Specializing in insecticides, ro- 
denticides, fungicides, weed 
controllers for industry, house- 
hold, and farm. 
Product formulation, 
labeling. 

Athens, Georgia 


testing, 


Theodore Riedeburg Associates 


Sales Consultants 


and 


Manufacturers’ Representatives 


on 


Agricultural Chemicals 


415 Lexington Ave. 
New York 17, New York 
MU rray Hill 7-1488 


FLORIDA FIELD TRIALS 


Evaluations 


of 


Agricultural Chemicals. 


DR. G. R. TOWNSEND 


Box 356 
Belle Glade, Florida 


C. C. McDONNELL, D.Sc. 


Formerly Chief Insecticide Division, 
Production and Marketing Administration, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


CONSULTANT 


Insecticides, Fungicides Disinfectants, 
Rodenticides, Weed Killers, lormulas, 
labeling, advertising and registration un 
der the Federal Insecticide, Tungicide, 
and Rodenticide Act. Represent manu 
facturers at hearings before the De 
partment of Agrictulture 


122 Hesketh Street, Chevy Chase, 15, Md. 


te a 


ALVIN J. COX, Ph.D. 


Chemical Engineer and Chemist 


(Formerly Director of Science, Gevern 
ment of the Philippine leiands. Retired 
Chief, Bureau of Chemistry. State of 
California, Department of Agriculture.) 


ADVISER ON AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL PROBLEMS AND 
INVESTIGATIONS 


Consultant in reference to apray injury 
and damage, ciaims, including imports 
of froits and nut, formulas, labeling, 
advertising and compliance with law 
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1118 Emerson Street 


Palo Alto, Californio ; 
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more profit... 
less worry 


ye © Gar 


MGK’'s Formulating Service is for makers of fly, 
cattle, roach, and agricultural sprays, dusts, and 
aerosols. It increases profits, eliminates leftover toxi- 
cants, expensive shoriages and delays. Simplifies 
buying. Write for prices and details. 


McLAUGHLIN 
GORMLEY 
KING COMPANY 


1711 S.E. FIFTH STREET «© MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


\ uti MGK 


Manufacturers of 


AGRICULTURAL INSECTICIDES 
METHYL BROMIDE 


(with 2% chloropicrin on option of buyer) 
Also These EDCO Specialties: 
BHC 


12 Gamma 
36 Gamma 


Emulsion 
Emulsifiable Con 
centrate 


Wettable Powder TEPP-40 
Dust Base Tetraethy! 
Pyrophosphate 


Emulsifiable Con- 
centrate 
Dust Base 


Emulsifiable Con 
centrate 


PARATHION TOXAPHENE 
25% Emulsion 40% Wettable 
25% Dust Base Powder 
15% Wettable LINDANE 


Powder 


EDCO CORP. 


United States of America 
“Edco”, Elkton 


Elkton, Md. 
Cables: 


Fine Dusting Clays 


“Barnet Clay” 


A NON-ABRASIVE clay mined under 
our personal supervision at Aiken, S. C. 
Available in carloads and truckloads; 
packed in 50 Ib. de-aired bags. 


“Perry Clay” 


A free flowing air-floatead clay which 
has been used extensively for dusting 
for the past ten years. Available in 
carloads and truckloads; packed in 50 
lb. de-aired bags. 


Technical data and samples on request 


United Clay Mines 


Fine Industrial Clays 


A W. GREEFF & Ci O., INC. 
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Exponent of Quality, 
Performance, Economy 


DR. FLOYD M. MIZELL 


Confidential Consultant in 
Problems of Agricultural 
Chemicals 

Product Formulation Insect Rearing 
Product Deve ment Biocidal Evaluation 


Emulsifiers Field Testing 
Specialty Pr Technical Service 


431 Layton Ave. 
Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 


oducts 


Year Around Facilities For 


Evaluating Agricultural Chemicals 


FIELD TRIALS 
in New Jersey and Florida 


Dr. Wolf's Agricultural Laboratories 


Hollywood, Fla. 


Bridgeton, N. J. 


Seeks Distribution Rights 

Page Boy Products, 115 Oats 
St., Carlisle, Western Australia, seeks 
Australia for 


distribution rights in 


agricultural chemicals of American 


manufacture. They do not now rep- 
resent any American firm in this field, 
and while they recognize that at the 
moment such distribution may not be 
practical, because of exchange restric- 
tions, they are anxious to enter into 
correspondence with American pro 
ducers with a view to eventually 
working out such representation. In 
terested American firms may write 
direct to the company, to the atten 


tion of L. Nicholson 
Hepburn, Conn. Director Dies 


Robert 
rector of the University of Connecti 


Gregg Hepburn, di- 


cut’s agricultural extension service 
since 1949 died recently at his home 
He had been a farm manager in New 
Jersey before he came to Connecticut 


as New 


agent in 1935. 


Haven County agriculture 


Mo. Horticulturists Meet 
The annual of the 
Missouri State Horticultural Society 


meeting 


JANUARY, 1954 


Kenneth A Spencer (center), presi- 
dent of Chemical Co Kansas 
City, was recently elected chairman of 
the trustees of the Mi Iwest Research In 
stitute He is shown here with Harry 


Spencer 


4-5, 1954 at the 
Columbia, Mo 


ting were a series 


was held January 
Daniel Boone Hotel, 
Featured at the me 
of reports dealing with antibiotics 
fruit growing and merchandising, soul 
moisture and irnygation. R 


dations of spray hedules for 


ommen 
1954 
were presented by H. G. Swartwout 
and Wilbur Enns 


used 


A tour of the new 


farm to bh is the future Uni 


versity Horticultural farm, New 
Franklin, Mo., highlighted the con 
ference 


Dusting Damages Discussed 
Damage due to drift, and 


ther factors which may result in 
rop dusting is reviewed in an artich 
Problems 
in a New Industry,” appearing in the 


Stanford Law Review. The report 


on “Crop Dusting: Legal 


recommends that the farmers and th 
pilots they hire be responsible by the 
courts regardless of how carefully the 
dusting is done. Examples of court 
cases in which damage due to crop 
dusting was the issue are cited and 
reviewed 
om 


Fertilizer Safety Booklet 
An employee's safety booklet 
in the fertilizer industry is being 


Moreland (left), president of the Great 
Lakes Pipeline Co., who was named chair 
man of the board of governors, and Dr 
Charles H. Kimball (right) president of 
the Institute 


distributed by the Smith-Dougla 
Co., Norfolk, Va.,to its various plants 
throughout the south, midwest, and 
cast 


Hercules President Retires 
Russell H 
president, and 
the board of 
Powder Co 


retired from activ ervice 


Dunham, the first 
chairman of 
directors of Hercules 
Wilmington, Del., has 
with th 


former 


uf mp iny 
” 


Monsanto Revamps Inorg. Div. 

J. L. Christian, vice president 
yen ral sales manayver 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St 


announced recently the integration of 


and division 


Louis 


its former phosphate and Merrima 
divisions 
Dr ROL 


heen director of phosphate division 


Jenkins, who has 


as director ct 
John R 


been named manager of th 


research wall continu 
science for the new division 
Eck, ha 
development and engineering depart 
ment, Dr. C. H. Aall will) con 
tinue as director of development and 
W. T 


engineering. Staffs to carry out these 


Durrett will be director of 


functions will be located in St. Louis 


145 
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46 to 48% Available Phosphoric Acid 


TRIPLE 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 


ie 


A MARK OF /puncpuare \ RELIABILITY 


Sales Agents: Bradley & Baker 


155 East 44th St.. New York, New York 


‘Tine $e48 CompoRarion 


U. S. PHOSPHORIC PRODUCTS 


DIVISION 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


Tampa, Florida 


Lancaster, Allwine & Rommel 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
Suite 428, 
815—15th STREET, N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Patent Practice before U. S. Patent 
Office. Validity and _ Infringe- 


ment Investigations and Opinions. 


Booklet and form “Evidence of 


Conception” forwarded upon request. 


If you handle 
bulk materials 
you'll want 
this new 
Barber- 

Greene 


Conveyor Caialog 


Jy, 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY 
pages of B-G standardized ponents, accessories 


tllation photographs 
Please request 
catalog 76-A on your company letterhead. 


conveyor layouts « 
comprehensive 


AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


1953 
Agricultural Chemicals Volumes 
The 1953 bound volume of Agricultural Chemicals 


will shortly be available from this office. The cloth 
bound edition sells for $14.75 ($15.50 foreign). 


We order only a limited stock of bound volumes 
which are offered on a ‘‘first-come"’ basis. 


Add 3% sales tax in New York City 


Industry Publications, Inc. 


175 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


“COHUTTA” 


POWDERED TALC 


An excellent carrier for insecti- 
cides and fungicides. Produced by 


Cohutta Tale Co. 


Dalton - Georgia 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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to ADVERTISERS 


American Agricultural Chemical Co Dec. 
American Cyanamid Co. 86 
American Potash & Chem. Corp. 56 
Andrews, W. R. E. Sales, Inc. .§ 
Antora Chemical Div. General Dyestuff 

Corp. Dec 
Armour & Co. 24,25 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co 90 
Atlas Powder Co. 68 
Attapulgus Minerals & 

Chemicals Corp. 4 
Boker H. J. & Bro 6 
Bagpak Div., International Paper Co 6! 
Barber-Greene 146 
Baughman Mfg. Co. 140 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co 3rd Cover 
Berkshire Chemicals, Inc 127 
Bradley & Baker 102 
California Spray Chem. Co 22 
Chase Bag Corp. Dec 
Chemical Construction Corp Dec 
Cohutta Tale Co. 146 
Columbia Southern Chemical Corp 64 
Combustion Engineering, Inc., 

Raymond Division 8 
Continental Can Co., Betner Div Nov 
Cox, Dr. Alvin J 143 
Davies Nitrate Co., Inc 134 
Davison Chemico!l Corp Dec. 
Diamond Alkali Co 18 
Dorr Co. Dec. 
Duval Sulphur & Potash Co 90 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. | 88 
Eastman Chemical Products, Inc 94 
Edco Corp. 144 
Ethyl! Corp. Dec. 
Floridin Co 110 
Fry Co., Geo. H. 130 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 98 


(The Advertisers 


JANUARY, 1954 


Geigy Co. 
General Chemical Division, Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp. 


General Industrial Development Corp 


Glendon Pyrophylilite Co. 
Glyco Products Co. 
Greeff & Co., R. W. 


Hammond Bag & Paper Co 
Heckathorn & Co 

Hercules Powder Co 
Highway Equipment Co 
Huber, J. M. Corp 
Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp 


International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp 


Johns-Manville Co 
Johnson, C. S. Co 


Kolon Trading Co., Inc 
Koppers Co 
Kraft Bag Co. 


Lancaster, Allwine & Rommel 
lessman Mfg. Co 
Lion Oil Co 


Marietta Concrete Corp 
Mathieson Chemical Corp 
McDonnell, Dr. C. C 
McLaughlin Gormley King Co 
Michigan Chemical Corp 
Mizell, Dr. Floyd M 
Monsanto Chemical Co 


National Agricultural Chemical Ass'n 
Naugatuck Chemical Division, U. § 


Rubber Co 
Neville Chemical Co 


Nino! Laboratories, Inc 


index has been checked carefully but no responsibility 


Pacific Coast Borax Co 
Penick, S. B. & Co. 27 
Pennsylvania Industrial Chemical 

Corp. Dec 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co Dec 
Phelps Dodge Refining Corp 119 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chem. Co., Agricul 

tural Chemical Div 28 
Potash Company of America 3 
Poulsen, A. E. & Co 109 
Powell, John & Co 2nd Cover 
Prentiss Drug & Chemical Co 140 
Private Brands, Inc 149 


Raymond Division, Combustion 


Engineering, Inc 8 
Riedeburag, Theodore Associates 143 
Robertson Co., H. H 114 


G. Co 


Rodgers, George 
Rohm & Haas Co 


Shell Chemical Co 


Southeastern Clay Co 142 
Southern Clays, Inc 117 
Southwest Potash Corp 15 
Spencer Chemical Co Nov 
Spraying Systems Co 142 
Stouffer Chemical Co 115 
Sturtevant Mill Co 16 
Summit Mining Corp 141 


Tennessee Corp Wt 


Texas Gulf Sulphur Co Dec 
Thayer Scale & Engineering Corp 142 
Thompson, Friar M 143 
Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co 92 
Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corp 10 
Townsend, Dr. G. R®R 143 
United Clay Mines 144 
Union Bag & Paper Corp 66, 67 
Union Special Machine Co Dec 
Union Standard & Equipment Co 142 
United Chemical Co Dec 
Universal Detergents, Inc. 74 
U. S. Industrial Chemicals Co 4th Cover 


U. S. Potash Co WW 


U. S. Steel Corp. 116 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Div., 

Tennessee Corp 146 
Vanderbilt Co., ®. T 123 
Velsicol Corp 2) 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp 10 
Vulcan Steel Container Co 136 
Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc Dec 
Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co 7 
Willingham Little Stone Co Nov 
Willson Products, Inc 137 
Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation Dec 
Wolf Laboratories 145 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc 138 
Worthington Corp. Dec 
Woudhuysen, H. lL. & Associates 138 
Wyandotte Chemicals Co 112 
Young Machinery Co 129 
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nt m indus 
trial landscaping and beautifica 
thon the Frank G. Hough Ce 
Libertyvilk II ently 
th American 
Nurserymen for on 
in national ompetition 


vestern firm, manutacturer 


handling “Payl used widely in 
the fertilizer industry, has landscaped 
its entire factory area, making it re 
mbk irefully-maintained munici 
The many beds of seasonal 

ns, shrubs, ever 

are reported 

nd pri le to em 


OTHING | 
prospect know ) 
it helps yo smen—and 


the way ! r men in t 


175 FIFTH AVE. 


w! And if you w 
1 in the field of chemicals 
tural use, consider regular advertising in 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


your salesmen like effec 
; When the cust 
and its products i 


NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


ployees and bring from visitors many 

complimentary remarks 
The award is a source of par’ 
ticular atistactie ‘ Frank G 
Hough, president of the company 
which bears his name, since he has 
sponsored for many years the annual 
neighborhood lawn and garden con 
in the Libertyville community. 

* * * 


Dr. S. D. Gray, American 
Potash Institute, tells the follow: 
story on himself. He was billed 
appear before a large group 
speaker and the chairman w 
out to give Dr. Gray 
tion both flowery and lengthy. After 
several minutes of introductory talk, 
the chairman wound up with the en 
thusiastic assertion that “You'll find 
Dr. Gray just full of his subject.” 

Rising to speak, Dr. Gray re- 
minded his audience dryly, “My sub 
ject tonight is ‘Manures and Man 
uring.” 

* * 

The latest entomological story 
comes to us direct from Denver, by 
way of Newt Hall, major domo of 
Pioneer Chemical Associates. One of 
the principal merits of the story is 
that it’s brief 

Seems there was this termite 
who walked into a saloon and in- 
quired 

“Is the bar tender 
* * & 

The days of easy selling seem 
definitely behind us. This is now true 
of fertilizers, as well as insecticides 
which have been something of a sales 
problem, as many can attest, the past 
couple seasons. More attention is cur 
rently being given to sales aids, pack 
age redesign, etc. than has been noted 
for many years. As a case in point, 
one well known national marketer of 
fertilizer has just redesigned its full 
line of containers in an attempt to 
give them more sales punch. If you 
are doing the same, send us photos 


* * * 


Attention Dr. Biskind: 

Easy on the seafood Doc! 
Lobster and other shell fish contain 
an organic form of arsenic which 
incidentally is essential to human 


growth. 
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All burlap alike? 
Not hy a jugtul! 


There are various grades of burlap and, of course, 
variations within those grades 


But, when you buy burlap bags, there’s a sure way to 
get the quality of burlap you pay for: Rely on Bemis.* 


You can always look to Bemis for the best in burlap! 


*Producers and users alike accept Bemis’ grading of 
Indian burlap as the standard for the industr 


ry 
+. Y' wanes at ® 
emis 14% 
6 1S a / a 
General Offices — St. Louis 2, Mo 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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PyrenoneS’ Grand Slam in Sales 
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TOXICITY - KILLING PRODUCT 
HAZARDS OCKDOWN POWER _ OPPORTUNITIES 
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CUTS PRESENT WITH OTHER 
INVENTORY PRODUCTS CHEMICALS CHARACTERISTICS 


(One ba r many 
ormulations 
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WAT ; HIGH 
FOR BUILD-UP || REPELLENCY ASSISTANCE 


EFFECTIVE OF IMMUNITY FACTOR WITH 
CONTROL FORMULATIONS 


+ 
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Pyrenone” 


THE SUPERIOR 
SYNERGIST — 1 | STRIAL CHEMICALS CO. 
PIPERONYL : Bs vision of National Distillers Products Corporation 


BUTOXIDE . 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. Offices in Principal Cities. 


_f *Reg. U. $. Pot. Of, U.S. 1 


in Canada: Natural Products Corporation, Toronto and Montreal 
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